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This Issue in Brief 


Skilled workers received 62.5 percent, semiskilled workers 14.1 percent, 
and unskilled workers 23.4 percent of the funds expended for labor on 
building-construction projects financed by the Public Works Admin- 
istration during the month ending November 15, 1934. The total pay 
roll for the month was over $4,600,000. It was paid to some 66,000 
workers employed by more than 7,000 contractors, in the erection of 
over 1,600 buildings. Orders for materials amounting to $9,500,000 
were placed by the contractors during the month. The wage rates 
paid and the proportionate amounts disbursed for skilled, semiskilled, 
and unskilled labor on Federal and non-Federal projects in the various 
ceographie divisions are given on page 1427. 


Vacations with pay, for wage earners, have been continued by a con- 
siderable number of companies in spite of the depression. According to a 
study by the National Industrial Conference Board, of 274 companies 
which have had vacation plans for the wage earners in their employ, 
177 still had the plan in operation in 1934. Such plans have been less 
veneral than vacation plans for office employees, both because of the 
cost (due to the much greater number of wage earners) and because of 
operating difficulties. Paid vacations given to wage earners vary in 
the various plants from a few days to a usual maximum of 2 weeks. 
In many instances the length of the vacation varies with the worker’s 
period of service. Page 1494. 


Adverse decisions have recently been rendered by the United States 
Supreme Court in two very important cases, one involving the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and the other the Railroad Employees’ 
Retirement Act. The decision in the latter case is reviewed at 
length on page 1511, while that regarding the National Industrial 
Recovery Act is given in full on page 1468. 


Average hourly earnings in all occupations in the silk and rayon goods 
industry inereased decidedly under the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement; a further increase took place under the code. From 
_ August 1933 to August 1934 the average hourly earnings rose 8 percent. 
In general the lower-paid groups received the largest increases in pay. 
Thus, the average hourly earnings of the lowest-paid quarter of the 
workers increased 74 percent, while those-of the highest-paid group 
(loom fixers) advanced 12 percent. Page 1432. 














VI THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


The establishment of junior selection and referral services in the 
United States Employment Service and of a junior work and emery: ney 
education division are among the measures recommended to Concress 
by the Secretary of Labor for the benefit of young people withoy; 
permanent employment but who desire opportunities for work an 
education in their own communities. She also recommended sc}\olay- 
ship grants by the Federal Government and increased funds to permit 
the Apprentice Training Committee to broaden its work. The cop. 
tinuation of relief projects for college students, adult-educatioy 
classes, and the extension of the C.C.C. were also urged. Page 146, 


In the woolen as well as the cotton and silk textile industries, the 
adoption of the code resulted in considerable increases in average hourly 
earnings. The rise was greatest in the low-paid occupations (espe- 
cially those in which women predominate) and least in the skilled 
occupations. Because of the smaller amount of employment ayail- 
able, however, weekly earnings declined, and at the end of the year’s 
experience under the code every important occupation in the industry 
had suffered a decrease in weekly earnings. Because working hours 
remained relatively stable in the South, weekly earnings increased 
slightly in this minor portion of the industry. Page 1448. 


In 1938-34 there were 1,119,140 persons enrolled in vocational schools 
under State plans, of whom approximately 370,000 were adult farmers, 
trade and industrial workers, and home makers registered for evening 
vocational courses along the lines of their ordinary employment. 
Enrollment in part-time classes included 261,000 employed young 
people, while there were 488,000 boys and girls in full-time schools 
following vocational agricultural, trade and industrial, or home eco- 
nomics courses. Total enrollment declined in 1933-34 as compared 
with the preceding year, the decrease being mainly in the attendance 
at part-time general continuation classes. The loss was partly offset, 
however, by heavier enrollments reported for all-day schools and by 
the greater numbers reported enrolled in agricultural evening and 
part-time schools. Page 1527. 
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Wage Rates on Public Works Administration 
Construction 


By Herman B. Byer, or THE Bureau or LaBor Statistics 


URING the month ending November 15, 1934, there were more 
than 2,000 contractors and subcontractors working on Federal 
building-construction projects financed from the Public Works 
Administration fund, and approximately 5,000 contractors and sub- 
contractors working on non-Federal building-construction projects 
so financed. These firms were engaged in the erection of more than 
1,600 buildings and employed approximately 66,000 workers. Total 
pay rolls for the month amounted to over $4,600,000. Of this amount, 
62.5 percent was paid to skilled workers, 14.1 percent to semiskilled 
workers, and 23.4 percent to unskilled workers. During the month, 
contractors placed orders for material valued at over $9,500,000. 
Reports were received from contractors erecting such types of 
buildings as schools, post offices, Federal courthouses, immigration 
stations, city halls, municipal auditoriums, quarters for officers and 
enlisted men in Army camps, subsistence homestead projects, etc. 
Some of these buildings were located in large cities, some in small 
towns, and some in rural areas. 


Wage Rates 


THE average rate paid to skilled workers employed on these P. W. A. 
building projects was $1.22 per hour. In a number of cases, however, 
workers drew $1.50 or more per hour. For example, ornamental-iron 
workers in the New England States averaged $1.50 per hour; in the 
Middle Atlantic States hoist engineers were paid $1.58 per hour, and 
pile-driver engineers $1.68 per hour; and in the East North Central 
States glazers averaged $1.54 per hour. In the West North Central, 
East South Central, West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific 
States, however, no occupation averaged so much as $1.50 per hour. 
In the South Atlantic States elevator constructors were the only 
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employees whose average hourly rates exceeded this amount: {hoy 
received $1.58 per hour. , 

Except in the West South Central States very few skilled o¢e 9. 
tions averaged less than $1.05 per hour. In the East South Contra) 
States practically all skilled occupations averaged between $1.()5 ay¢ 
$1.10. The occupations averaging $1.05 or less in other geogriphic 
divisions were as follows: In the South Atlantic States, pile drivers. 
$1; in the East South Central States, painters and steam-s|\vyo 
operators, $1.05; and in the Mountain States, terrazzo workers, §). 
and welders, $1.05. 

More carpenters found employment on P. W. A. building project. 
than did any other skilled trade. There were over 6,300 carpenters 
working on these projects during November. Their’ hourly rates 
ranged from $1 in the West South Central to $1.27 in the Middle 
Atlantic States. Bricklayers, with 3,600 employed, ranked next to 
carpenters; their wages ranged from $1.07 in the West South Central 
to $1.49 in the Middle Atlantic States. 

Although the great majority of workers engaged in the constriction 
of P. W. A. buildings were paid by the hour, approximately 600 were 
paid on a weekly basis. This latter group consisted, for the most part, 
of foremen of such crafts as carpenters, masons, concrete workers, 
electrical workers, etc. In all districts labor foremen were the most 
numerous. Workers paid by the week averaged $46.68. In most 
districts structural-steel foremen drew the highest weekly wage. The 
weekly rate for labor foremen was less than $40 in each of thie 9 
geographic divisions. More than 18,000 employees classe! as 
common laborers were working on these jobs during Novembcr. 

Table 1 shows the average rates paid to skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled workers on building-construction projects financed by the 
Public Works Administration during the month of November 1|')34, 
by geographic divisions. 
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Table 1.—Average Rates Paid on Public Works Building-Construction Projects, 
November 1934 


All projects 
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November 1934—Continued 


Federal projects 








Continental United States 


East South Central 


ountaln......- 


Middle Atlantic---_--- 


West North Central__- 
South Atlantie.......--- 
East South Central._. 
West South Central... 
Mounted. .cssdcdesese-« 
Pacific 


States. 


division. 


$1.65 per hour. 
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New Enea. —.... ..n 255 .i.... 


East North Central. - - - ae oe 


the country as a whole. 


Geographic division 


West South Central...........-. 
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Table 1.—Average Rates Paid on Public Works Building-Construction Projects, 


Wage rates of employees paid on— 


— — 


Hourly basis 


Skilled Semistiea| Unskilled 














Non-Federal projects 


Continental United States_. 

















Weekly 
basis, 
skilled 

$42. 12 $1. 206 

39. 33 1.171 

49.79 1. 342 

34. 08 1, 202 

39. 17 1. 128 

38. 64 1. 239 

Pee elie ee 1. O84 

52. 50 . 984 

45. 00 1. 035 

55. 87 1.170 

$47. 30 $1. 225 

47.38 1, 230 

52. 07 1. 348 

52. 50 1, 308 

45.14 1. 221 

41.96 1.117 

37. 88 1. 095 

40. 77 1. 000 
53.71 1. 169 | 

1. 155 


| 








$0. 722 $0. 486 
. 709 . 508 

. 837 . 658 

. 753 . 527 
.677 | 461 

. 684 | . 452 
615 | . 437 

. 556 _ 399 

. 560 | 3x9 

. 835 | 569 
$0. 722 $0. 515 
707 . 546 
834 579 
775 . 582 

. 706 . 482 

. §20 441 

. 602 . 438 
563 . 404 
77 . 589 

| 816 - 559 





Rates paid to men working on a weekly basis ranged from $37.'8 
in the East South Central States to $52.25 in the Mountain States. 
Skilled workers earned more than $1 per hour in 8 of the 9 geographic 
divisions, the highest average rate being $1.35 in the Middle Atlantic 
The high rates paid in the larger cities, such as New York 
City and Pittsburgh, brought up the average for this geographic 
In New York City the rates paid to some of the skilled 
trades greatly exceeded the average figure. 


For example, carpenters 


drew $1.40 per hour; bricklayers, $1.65 per hour; and hoist engineers, 


The rate for semiskilled workers averaged 72 cents per hour for 
In the Middle Atlantic and East North 
Central States higher wages were paid to unskilled workers than 
were paid to semiskilled workers in the West South Central States. 
Federal construction projects are financed entirely by allotments 
made by the Public Works Administration to the various departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government. 


This work is performed 


either by commercial firms to which contracts have been awarded 
or by day labor hired directly by the Federal agencies. 

In general, slightly lower wages were paid on Federal projects than 
on non-Federal projects. Workers on a weekly basis on Federal 
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projects drew $5 per week less than workers on non-Federal projec cts: 
among the hourly employees, skilled workers had a rate of ne arly 
2 cents per hour less and unskilled workers nearly 3 cents an hoy; 
less. Rates paid to semiskilled workers were exactly the same fo, 
both types of projects. Skilled workers on Federal projects averaged 
$1.21 per hour. In 3 of the 9 geographic divisions the average rate 
for skilled hourly workers was less than $1.10, while in 3 divisions 
the average rate exceeded $1.20. The rate for semiskilled worker, 
exceeded 80 cents in 2 geographic divisions, and in no division did 
these workers draw less than 55 cents per hour. Hourly rates fo; 
unskilled workers exceeded 65 cents in the Middle Atlantic States 
but fell below 40 cents in the West South Central and Mountain 
States. The low average rate in the Mountain States was due to 
the low scales paid to workers in Indian reservations. 

Non-Federal projects are financed from allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration to a State or political subdivision 
thereof, or in some cases to commercial firms. In the case of allot- 
ments to States and their political subdivisions, the Public Works 
Administration makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of 
the total construction cost. The public agency to which the loan is 
made finances the other 70 percent. No grants are made to com- 
mercial firms. On loans of the Public Works Administration, interest 
is charged and the term of the loan is specified. 

Rates for skilled labor on non-Federal projects ranged from $1 per 
hour in the West South Central States to $1.35 per hour in the 
Middle Atlantic States. Semiskilled labor averaged 56 cents per hour 
in the West South Central States and more than 83 cents per hour 
in the,Middle Atlantic States. There was also a wide difference in 
rates paid to unskilled labor in the different geographic areas. The 
lowest rate, 40 cents per hour, was paid in the West South Central 
States and the highest, 59 cents per hour, in the Mountain States. 


Distribution of Hours and Wages 


‘TaBLE 2 shows the percent of hours worked by and the percent o/ 
the monthly wage bill paid to skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled labor 
on building-construction projects financed by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration fund. 

Skilled labor drew 62.5 cents of each building labor dollar and 
worked 43.9 percent of the total number of man-hours. In con- 
trast, unskilled labor was paid 23.4 cents per dollar expended for labor 
and worked 39.4 percent of the total number of man-hours. Skilled 
labor was paid more than 60 percent of the building dollar in all divi- 
sions except the East South Central and the West South Central. 
In one division, the Pacific, skilled labor worked more than 50 percent 
of the total man-hours worked. 
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Table 2,.—Distribution of Total Hours Worked and Wages Paid on Public 
Works Building-Construction Projects, November 1934, by Type of Labor 


All projects 




















































































































Percent of hours worked Percent of monthly wage 
by— bill paid to— 
Geographic division | 
All : Semi- | Un- All : Semi-| Un- 

classes |SKilled) -y itied |skilled | classes Skilled| kitted skilled 

————EEwE —— | 

| 
Continental United States_.............-.-. 100.0 | 43.9 | 16.7 | 39.4 | 100.0 | 62.5 | 14.1 | 23.4 
| Ne eee 100.0 | 44.2| 20.8} 35.0/ 100.0) 61.5 | 168] 21.7 
Middle Atlantic. ......- AT LITT 100.0} 46.5 | 15.5 | 33.0] 100.0) 638)| 132) 23.0 
Fast North Central_...................--...| 100.0 | 48.7 | 16.7 | 346 100.0/| 65.8) 13.5| 20.7 
West North Central. ....................... 100.0 | 42.9 | 17.6 | 39.5 | 100.0| 62.2| 15.0] 22.8 
South Atlantic..........-.......---.--..--.-| 100.0] 40.5 | 16.5 | 48.0] 100.0| 61.4] 136 | 25.0 
East South Central....--......-.-..--.-----] 100.0 | 39.8 | 15.2) 45.0 | 100.0 | 59.8| 128] 27.4 
West South Central.........__.- PCM 100.0 | 36.8] 12.8) 50.4) 100.0 | 57.1| 11.2| 31.7 
Nh ee A RL am 100.0 | 43.1 | 15.6 | 41.3 | 100.0 | 60.9| 13.7| 25.4 
Pacific... Fe chitenc neon aboot fC ee 100.0} 50.1 | 182] 31.7) 100.0) 63.9| 164] 19.7 

Federal projects 
“ a 9 tsi tg aie ms ay 
Continental United States__................| 100.0 | 449 | 12.1 | 43.0 | 100.0 | 64.6) 10.4) 25.0 
New England..........................--..-| 100.0] 421| 25.1| 328/|100.0| 58.8| 21.3| 19.9 
a ns ce nbbwentbccons 100.0} 51.0] 15.2| 33.8 | 100.0) 66.3) 123] 21.4 
East North Central........................- 100.0| 43.6| 147) 41.7| 1000] 61.2| 130| 258 
West North Central. ....................... 100.0 | 47.2| 7.9| 44.9| 100.0| 67.2} 67)| 26.1 
South Atlantic...............-...-....-.----| 100.0 | 43.9| 89 | 47.2 | 100.0| 665) 7.4| 26.1 
East South Central_........................| 100.0] 41.5 | 12.2] 46.3 | 100.0] 61.9/| 10.3) 27.8 
West South Central..........__- dale td atdaal 100.0 | 36.5] 88] 547 | 100.0 | 67.4| 7.8| 348 
i inatk bacthsicee~tneonan 100.0} 31.4] 13.5] 551| 100.0] 529| 123| 348 
PEC ht Bnencdcasasoc ~-------------| 100.0} 53.3] 15.7] 31.0 | 100.0) 67.0) 141) 18.9 
Non-Federal projects 
2) pei aie iy a Te | | 

Continental United States................-. 100.0 | 43.6 | 181] 383 | 100.0| 61.9| 15.2 | 22.9 
New England...............-- ite SN RL ie B 100.0; 44.4| 20.4| 35.2|100.0| 61.8| 164| 218 
Middle Atlantic. ...............- ie secned 100.0 | 45.4 | 15.6] 39.0 | 100.0| 63.1 | 13.5| 23.4 
East North Central..................-...... 100.0 | 49.4| 17.0| 33.6| 100.0| 66.4) 13.5! 20.1 
West North Central..................-- _...| 100.0 | 42.0] 19.6] 38.4 | 100.0/| 61.2] 16.6) 22.2 
iil ll a his ae 100.0 | 38.4 | 21.4] 40.2| 100.0| 57.8) 181] 24.1 
East South Central_.........--- tae 100.0 | 38.2)| 18.1] 43.7 | 100.0| 57.8) 15.3 26.9 
West South Central.......................- 100.0 | 36.8| 13.6! 49.6| 100.0! 57.0! 11.9] 31.1 
+ GRRE 100.0 | 49.5 | 16.8| 33.7 | 100.0 | 63.9| 14.2] 21.9 
Ys l= lll lia ll aoe 100.0 | 49.0| 19.0] 32.0! 100.0 | 62.8| 17.3] 19.9 























In only one division, the West South Central, did unskilled labor 
receive as much as 32 percent of the monthly wage bill paid to all 
classes of labor. In the Pacific States unskilled labor received less 
than 20 percent. In all other geographic divisions unskilled labor 
received more than 20 cents, but less than 30 cents, from each dollar 
paid for building-construction labor. 

Of each dollar spent for labor on Federal building-construction 
projects financed from the Public Works Administration fund, 64.6 
cents was paid to skilled labor, 10.4 cents to semiskilled labor, and 25 
cents to unskilled labor. Of the total man-hours of labor created, 
44.9 percent was worked by skilled, 12.1 percent by semiskilled, and 
43 percent by unskilled labor. 

Skilled labor received a smaller percentage of the non-Federal 
than of the Federal building-construction dollar. 




































Wages and Earnings in the Silk and Rayon Indus: ry, 
1933 and 1934 





By A. F. Hinricus, oF THE BureAv or LaBor Statistics Es 
VERAGE hourly earnings of all types of labor in the silk anq MH wag 
rayon goods industry increased sharply under the President's as ! 
Reemployment Agreement and somewhat more under the «ijk cod! 
code. In August 1933 the average earnings of all workers in tho M ceP' 
industry were 37% cents an hour, and by August 1934 had increased f§ in t 
to 40% cents an hour. The greatest hourly wage increases were slig 
made to workers in the lower-paid occupations. The earnines of § Th 
the lowest-paid quarter of the workers advanced 74 percent from ™® 
April 1933 to August 1934. A fourth of all workers in the industry § cat 
received more than 38% cents an hour in April 1933 and 59 or more § in 
cents in August 1934, an increase of 53 percent. Moreover, full-time J the 
weekly earnings of workers in all of the leading occupations for the J we 
industry as a whole were greater in August 1934 than they had been J an 
for the longer maximum work week prevailing in April 1933. ‘The § co 
smallest increase in average full-time weekly earnings was 12 percent, | 
in the case of the most highly skilled group of workers, loom fixers. F It 
The least skilled occupations, separately analyzed, show an increase in FW 
full-time weekly earnings of approximately 40 percent. A 
These are a few of the outstanding findings of the investigation — 2 
of wages and hours of labor in silk and rayon goods industry '' rr- FF % 
cently completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at the order of F 82 
the President. The report on wages, earnings, and hours of workers J 1 
engaged in the manufacture of silk and rayon is the second of af 4 
series. The first report covered the cotton textile industry and was A 
summarized in the March 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review 0 
and the report for the woolen and worsted industry is summarized in 

this issue. The report for dyeing and finishing of various textiles will r 
be reviewed subsequently. The present report covers the fabricating F © 
process, from the production of the yarn up to but not including thi a 
finishing of silk aud rayon goods. l 
1 This wage study was carried out under the direction of Jacob Perlman and A. Talamo. 


1 Executive Order No. 6858 (Sept. 26, 1934), creating the Textile Labor Relations Board. Sectio: » «! 
this order reads: ‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics shall prepare a comprehensive report on the 1! u! 
hours of employment, earnings, and working conditions in the textile industry. The Bureau shal! ls) 
make an investigation upon and a report of the different types of work performed by the various ty) 0! 
labor in such industries, the actual wage rates paid for various classifications of work, and the exte:! (0 
which differential wage rates apply to the different skills.” 
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Extent of Survey 












































Tris report is based on two studies of the silk and rayon industry. 
The data presented cover three pay-roll periods: April 1933, prior to 
the N. R. A.; August 1933, when the industry operated under the 
President’s Reemployment. Agreement; and August 1934, when the 
industry was operating under N. R. A. codes. 
In the first half of 1933 the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a 
survey of wages and earnings in 291 establishments with 41,713 
and wage earners. The average earnings figures shown may be accepted 
‘ent’s as representative of conditions in April and May 1933. The silk 
silk | code provides that wages paid prior to July 1, 1933, shall be ac- 
| the | cepted as a base in the computation of the proper wage differentials 
‘ased | in the post-code period, but the Bureau accepts the findings for this 
were (slightly earlier period as representative of pre-code conditions. 
‘s of AE This assumption appears to be warranted because monthly reports 
‘rom | made to the Division of Employment Statistics of the Bureau indi- 
istry § cate virtually no change in the average hourly earnings of silk workers 
nore | in the period from March through June 1933. During this period 
time | the number of hours worked per week and consequently the average 
the If weekly earnings did advance, but there is no information to indicate 
seen an increase in full-time earnings on which skilled wages following the 
The — code were based. 
ent, The second study of the industry was undertaken in October 1934. 
It covered wages, hours, and weekly earnings in two periods: (1) A 
week in the middle of August 1933, and (2) a week in the middle of 
August 1934. For August 1934 the sample includes 141 mills and 
28.959 workers. The sample for August 1933 is smaller, covering 
95 mills with 23,723 workers. The difference in the size of the two 
samples represents a change in the availability. of information bear- 
ing on the number of hours worked by individual employees. In 
46 of the establishments for which a record could be obtained for 
August 1934, no time records were kept in August 1933. The extent 
of the coverage in the two periods is indicated in table 1. 
In the subsequent analysis of these figures the two Pennsylvania 
regions shown in the table are grouped together. ‘The Bureau was 
originally advised by members of the trade that they are distinctive 
and should be separately tabulated. It is possible that this distinc- 
tion should be made as regards the nature of the product or of the 
market, but as regards wages there is no apparent justification for a 
separation. In 1934 the earnings of both male and female workers 
showed so great a similarity between the districts that differences 
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should be regarded as accidental, representing the probable error: of 
sampling rather than fundamental differences between the districts: 

A fairly close similarity of the pattern of earnings also prevails jp 
the Paterson and the New England districts. As the Paterson area 
is historically so important in the silk industry, however, it has bee, 
shown separately. The survey, therefore, gives a comparative picture 
of earnings in the South, in the Middle Atlantic region (primarily 
Pennsylvania), in Paterson, and in New England. ) 

Insufficient representation of mills producing rayon alone makes jt 
impossible to separate these mills from those producing silk or silk and 
rayon, even though this separation was made in the original tabyla- 
tions at the request of representatives of the industry and of labor. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics found only 7 mills in 1933 and 9 in 1934 
making rayon alone. They were so scattered geographically and the 
proportion of employees in these various regions was so different from 
that found in mills manufacturing silk or both silk and rayon that 
adequate comparisons became impossible. The evidence suggests 
that there is no line of demarcation, as regards labor conditions, to be 
drawn between the manufacture of the two textiles.‘ 


Table 1.—Number of Establishments and Employees Covered by Silk Textile 
Survey of Bureau of Labor Statistics 




















Establishments Employees 
Region Sendiajome 
August 1933) August 1934) August 1933) August 1934 
r 2 + J] 

EES DS TNS eee OES Cae a vee 95 141 23, 723 | 28, 959 
RS ei, Rae Ss ee il 13 2,682| 2,836 
in dite sccnaebeoesancetuasugpamedddtinie ll 18 3, 610 4, 350 
er a Pipl latlinodnhosdinkhatih dithhibtihaidbiandis oe = 8, 189 12, 212 
adil lin nnetinlinls milnm nding tinmtaainhimetiaiynainn 2, 016 2, 052 
ET iid hah nnkidnacdabuties amin wititiiialiadledineinisinss 21 30 7, 226 7, 509 

















1 Alabama, North Carolina, Virginia. 
? Allentown, Redhill, Easton, Bethlehem, Pa.; Phillipsburg, N. J. 


3 Pennsylvania, other than Allentown, etc.; up-State New York: Burlington, N. J. 
‘ Paterson and environs. 


5 New York City and New England. 





+ The median earnings in August 1934 of females were 33 cents an hour in the Allentown region and were 
32% cents in the “other Pennsylvania” district. Similarly, the median earnings for males were 46\< 
cents and 4674 cents in the two regions, respectively. In the lower and the upper reaches there is a some- 
what greater difference. For both males and females the upper 25 percent of the workers have slight!) 
higher hourly earnings outside of the Allentown region. Even for the upper 25 percent in silk mills oper- 
ating under the silk code the difference between the two regions is slight. Both of the regions occupy a 
clearly intermediate position as regards wages between the North and the South. 

‘In 1934 in New England 3 mills with 312 employees covered in this survey manufactured rayon, and 
25 mills with 5,137 workers manufactured silk or silk and rayon. The 2 groups operated under the silk 
code. (In addition, there were 2 mills manufacturing rayon and operating under the cotton code.) The 
25 silk or silk and rayon mills were paying more than the 3 rayon mills. In the silk mills half the males in 
August 1934 earned less than 50}4 cents an hour. In the 3 rayon mills half the males earned less than 3°)!» 
cents. For females the corresponding averages were 41 cents and 35 cents. It may also be noted that in tlic 
2 mills with 2,060 workers producing rayon under the cotton code the median for males was 46 cents an hour 
and for females 39 cents. This evidence tends to confirm the general impression that in the North the 
earnings of rayon workers are influenced by the industry with which they are most closely affiliated. 
Where there is an affiliation with cotton, wages seem to tend lower than where the affiliation is with silk 
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Average Hourly Earnings and Minimum-Wage Enforcement 


Unper the President’s Reemployment Agreement and the silk 
code, adopted in October 1933, minimum wages of 30 cents an hour 
in the South and 32% cents an hour in the North were provided. A 
further condition of the President’s Reemployment Agreement was 
that weekly wages should be as great for a work week of 40 hours as 
they had been for the longer work week prevailing prior to the code. 
In the silk code as it was finally adopted, this provision was changed 
so as to require the maintenance of wage differentials between occu- 
pations. If the minimum-wage requirement of the code necessitated 
the raising of wages for certain low-paid groups, the differential 
provision required an equal increase in the weekly earnings of the 
more skilled occupations. These provisions required a marked in- 
crease in the average hourly earnings of workers in the silk and rayon 
industry. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of the workers covered, on the basis 
of average hourly earnings, in April 1933, prior to the National 
Recovery Act; in August 1933, when the industry was operating 
under the President’s Reemployment Agreement; and in August 
1934, when the industry was operating under the codes. 

In the first half of 1933 a low point was reached in the wage 
structure of the industry. In April 1933, 4 out of every 100 workers 
received less than 12 cents an hour, and 20 out of every 100 received 
less than 17% cents an hour. Over half of the woman workers earned 
less than 22% cents an hour, and half of the males earned less than 30 
cents an hour. The average for all workers in the industry was 24% 
cents. Only about 25 percent of the workers in the industry earned 
more than 40 cents an hour. Three-fourths of all the workers and 
nearly nine-tenths of the female workers in the industry received less 
than the minimum wage provided for in the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement and in the silk code. 

In August 1933, following the adoption of the cotton code, which 
applied to the silk and rayon industry under the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement, the average hourly earnings of all classes of 
workers were raised, and the median earnings in the industry were 
raised from 24% cents to 37% cents an hour. In April 1933 a quarter 
of the workers earned more than 32% cents an hour; in August 1933 
nearly a fourth of the workers earned 50 cents an hour or more. 

In the period from August 1933 to August 1934 there were no mate- 
rial changes in the minimum-wage provisions for the silk and rayon 
industry. In August 1933 the adjustment of the industry to the 
minimum-wage provisions of the code had been only partially com- 
pleted. More especially the wages of the more skilled occupations 
had not yet been raised to comply with the differential provisions 
subsequently provided in the silk code. As adjustments were made 
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during the ensuing year, therefore, average wages rose still hig 


her, 
Whereas half of the workers in August 1933 earned 37% cents or more 


an hour, in August 1934 half of the workers earned 40% cents. Tye 
level above which a quarter of the workers were found was raised {rom 
50 cents to 59 cents. 


Table 2.—\Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Workers with Classified H. 


url 
Earnings in the Silk and Rayon Industry, 1933-34 "7 



































Cumulative percentage distribution of workers in classified ¢ \rpj pos 
group 
Hourly earnings Males Females Total 
: Au- Au- , Au- Au- , Au- \ 
—_ gust gust - gust gust my gust rust 
1933 1934 1933 1934 . 1933 1934 
Less than 1244 cents___._.____- ; 2.5 5.5 4.1 ‘| 
Less than 1744 cents_.__-......--- 11.0 4.8 0.3 aon 4.8 0.2 19.6 |> 4.5 
Less than 2244 cents..._.._-_____- 24. 8 54.8 40.8 || 
Less than 2744 cents_.____._. ; 43.9 7.1 1.8 79.4 8.4 2 62.8 7.8 
Less than 30 cents... ......_..- 50.8 8.2 2.2; 84.8 9.5 15) 68.9 8.9 
Less than 324 cents.__.._____- 58.9 12. 1 5.2 89.7 13.4 6.0 75.3 12.8 
Less than 35 cents_._........-- 65.7 | 26.0 17.2} 92.6] 52.8] 42.6) 80.0 40) 
Less than 40 cents______- 75. 6 38. 5 29. 6 96. 1 73. 1 66. 2 86. 6 57 
Less than 45 cents____- 83.6 | 53.2] 43.6] 98.0] 83.3] 79.2] 91.2] 69.5 
Less than 50 cents..__.__-_-- 88.5 | 64.7] 57.51 99.0] 90.0] 87.2] 94.1 78. ( { 
Less than 60 cents.._.._.....-- 94.8; 80.8 74.3 | 99.6] 96.7] 95.2] 97.4 8Y. f 
Less than 70 cents-_- nek 97.7} 90.8 | 86.1 | 99.8 | 99.1 98.7 | 98.8] 95.4 





There can be no question that the provisions of the silk code in- 
creased the hourly earnings of workers in the industry materially. |t 
is noteworthy, however, that the silk code operated, as did the cotton 
code, to bring about a congestion of wages around the minimum )ro- 
vided in the code. This is not to say that for the industry as a whole 
the minimum wage became the maximum. Indeed, three-fourths of 
the workers received more than the minimum. The whole frequency 
distribution of earnings was pushed up, but wages in the lower brackets 
were advanced more rapidly than wages in the upper brackets. T/ius 
from April 1933 to August 1933 the hourly wages of the lowest-puid 
quarter of the workers were advanced 68 percent. The average or 
median hourly wage advanced 53 percent, while the wage for the 
upper fourth of the workers was advanced by only 43 percent. This 
congestion around the minimum continued to exist in August 19:4, 
by which time the earnings of the lowest-paid quarter of the workers 
had advanced 74 percent over April 1933 and the wages of the highest- 
paid quarter of the workers had advanced by 53 percent. During tlic 
year from August 1933 to August 1934 this concentration of earninys 
in the lower beackets was somewhat reduced. The hourly wage for 
the lowest quarter of the workers advanced only from 32% cents to 
33'4 cents an hour, whereas the level for the highest-paid quarter 0! 
the workers advanced from 55 cents to 59 cents. 
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it should be observed from table 2 that there was a marked reduc- 
tion from August 1933 to August 1934 in the proportion of workers 
receiving less than the minimum rates prescribed in the code. In 
August 1933, 8.2 percent of the males and 9.5 percent of the females 
were receiving less than 30 cents an hour. The proportions of those 
receiving less than 32% cents were 12.1 percent and 13.4 percent, 
respectively. In August 1934 only 2.2 percent of the males and 1.5 
percent of the females were receiving less than 30 cents and only 5.2 
percent of the males and 6 percent of the females were receiving less 
than 32% cents an hour. 

These percentages are not to be regarded as necessarily indicating 
violations of the codes under which the silk and rayon mills of the 
country operate. A small part of these payments of less than the 
minimum rate is accounted for by payments to learners for whom a 
wage of 80 percent of the basic minimum is prescribed in the silk 
code. Furthermore, a certain number of these subminimal payments 
are made by rayon weaving mills operating under the cotton code 
which allows an exemption from the basic minimum rate in the case 
of outside workers and cleaners. ‘This exemption does not apply to 
mills operating under the silk code. Finally, mills operating under 
either code are allowed, under certain specified conditions, to employ 
substandard workers at a rate less than the basic minimum rate. 

Despite the fact that a portion of those workers who were paid less 
than the basic minimum in August 1934 were legitimately paid at 
these lower rates, these possible exemptions do not explain all of the 
subminimal payments. Mills operating under the silk code, with 
no exemption for cleaners and outside workers, were employing a 
larger percentage of their workers at less than the basic minimum rate 
than were those few rayon manufacturers under the cotton code 
included in this survey. This was true in the South, in Pennsylvania, 
and in New England. 

In August 1934 there were 155 learners in the silk and rayon 
mills surveyed which employed in all approximately 29,000 workers. 
Learners in that month constituted approximately 0.5 percent of the 
workers in the industry. Of these 155 learners, 125 or four-fifths of 
the total were paid less than 30 cents an hour if they were working in 
the South and less than 32% cents an hour if they were working in,the 
North. In all there were 733 workers paid less than the basic mini- 
mum rates. They constituted 2.5 percent of the total number of 
workers in the industry. Of this number 608, or 2.1 percent of the 
total number of wage earners in the sample, were not learners. The 
survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics reveals a violation of the 
minimum-wage provisions of codes affecting silk and rayon workers of 
approximately 2 percent. 

136189—35—2 
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It is interesting to compare these figures with those already pre. 
sented for the cotton-goods industry. In cotton mills wages jy 
apparent violation of the code provisions were found to be paid to 
approximately 1 percent of the workers. For both industries the 
record of enforcement of the minimum wage provisions of the code js 
excellent. The small difference between this figure and that for siJk 
does not necessarily represent better enforcement of the minimum. 
wage provisions of the cotton code. It may represent merely q 
random difference in the sampling. It should be noted, further, th; 
there is less room for an evasion of the minimum-wage provisions jn 
the silk code. It provides a clear and almost universal minimum 
wage. ‘The cotton code allows certain exemptions. 

Because the minimum-wage provisions of the cotton and silk 
codes differ, it is significant further to compare the frequency distribu- 
tion of average hourly earnings shown in table 2 and similar data for 
the cotton industry. In August 1934, 3.2 percent of the males and 
3.8 percent of the females in northern cotton mills were receiving |ess 
than 32% cents an hour. The corresponding figure for silk in the 
North is 2.4 percent for all workers. In southern cotton mills 8.3 
percent of the males and 4 percent of the females were receiving less 
than 30 cents an hour. In the southern silk and rayon mills the 
corresponding percentages are 4.1 percent and 2.6 percent. It ap- 
pears from these figures that the exemption provisions of the cotton 
code were especially availed of in the southern cotton mills and led to 
a substantially larger proportion of substandard payments for cotton 
workers under the cotton code than is true for silk and rayon workers. 
But in the 4 rayon mills operating under the cotton code and covered 
in the survey, a smaller proportion of workers are employed at less 
than 30 cents an hour than in mills under the silk code. In the North 
the difference in the exemption provisions of the 2 codes did not lead 
to a marked difference in the proportions of cotton workers and of 
silk workers paid less than 32 cents an hour. 

The above observations, relating to the earnings of all workers in 
the silk and rayon industry, are further substantiated by an examina- 
tion of the average hourly earnings in the various occupations in the 
industry. These earnings are shown for the United States as a whole 
in table 3. Earnings in 9 of the most important occupations in thie 
industry are analyzed, data being shown in 5 occupations for males 
and in 7 for females. These 9 occupations in August 1934 employed 
19,700 of the 29,000 workers in the sample covered. They include the 
most skilled occupation, that of loom fixer, as well as occupations 
involving relatively little skill. The average earnings of loom fixers 
increased 43 percent from April 1933 to August 1934. Earnings o/ 
warpers, the next most highly skilled group, increased approximately 
55 percent, and those of weavers, spinners, and winders increased 
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approximately 70 percent. Quillers, pickers, redrawers, and bobbin 
boys had increases ranging from 78 percent to 100 percent. 


Table 3.—Number of Employees and Average Hourly Earnings in Specified 
Occupations in the Silk and Rayon Industry, 1933-34 








Hourly earnings Per- | Number of employees 
centage 
in- 
Occupation and sex crease, 


April 
1933 to August 


August 1933 
1934 
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[t is impossible to make the same type of comparison for each of the 
separate regions, as the data for April 1933 were tabulated on the 
basis of individual States. These tabulations, however, have been 
reconstructed so as to indicate average earnings in each of the occupa- 
tions in table 3 in the South and in New England. A comparison has 
' also been made of the average earnings in Pennsylvania in April 1933 
' with the average earnings in the region classified as the Middle 
' Atlantic in August 1933 and 1934. In each of these regions there is 
| evident a similar tendency toward greater increases in the earnings of 
the lowest-paid occupations, although the ordering of such occupa- 
tions is not the same in all regions. 

It should be noted that the average wage increases in each of these 
occupations have been adequate to meet the conditions laid down in 
the President’s Reemployment Agreement, although they do not 
satisfy the conditions established in the silk code. It was provided 
in the President’s Reemployment Agreement and also in the cotton 
code that wages should be increased by an amount adequate to 
produce with 40 hours of work as large an income as was formerly 
possible in the longer work week prevailing prior to July 1, 1933. In 
April 1933 in the mills studied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics the 
average full-time work week for the United States in the silk and 
rayon industry was 51 hours. Full time varied from 48% hours in 
New Jersey to approximately 56 hours in the Southern States other 
than North Carolina. 

Under the provisions of the President’s Reemployment Agreement 
a decrease in the work week from 48 to 40 hours would have required 
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an offsetting increase of 20 percent in wages. A decrease fro: 5¢ 
to 40 hours would have required a wage increase of 40 percent 
In each of the occupations listed in table 3 for the United States as y 
whole and in each of the occupations considered on a regional |)sis 
except male loom fixers in New England, the increase in ayoragp 
hourly earnings was greater than 40 percent from April 19:3 {, 
August 1934. In other words, on the average the industry adjusted 
wages in such a manner as to produce a greater income in e:c|) of 
these occupations in 40 hours than could have formerly been pro- 
duced in 56 hours, despite the fact that the industry had averaced 
only 51 hours as full time. | 

As will be indicated later in a discussion of the enforcement 0! th 
code, the fact that wages have been adequately increased to maintain 
weekly earnings, provided 40 hours’ work is available, is not to be 
taken as evidence that such an increase has been made in every mi! 
or for every worker. Instances have been found by the silk code 
authority in which even this increase has not been made. In general, 
however, the average increases have been so large that it must be 
assumed that only in exceptional cases have hourly earrings increased 
less than enough to offset the decrease in full time. As has been 
pointed out, this test of the adequacy of the wage increases is relevant 
only to the period of the President’s Reemployment Agrecient. 
Under the silk code other standards for the maintenance of « wage 
differential were set up. 


Regional Comparison of Average Hourly Earnings 


In THE study of regional differentials no attempt was made to dis- 
tinguish between earnings of silk workers and rayon workers nor o! 
those persons working on these products under the silk code and 
the cotton code. The figures presented are for all workers in rayon 
and silk mills covered in the various regions, but do not include the 
earnings of rayon and silk workers in mills primarily engaged in 
manufacturing cotton goods. 

Four regions are distinguished: The South; the Middle Atlantic 
region, excepting Paterson and New York City; Paterson; and New 
England, including New York City. These four regions were ‘¢- 
lected in consultation with representatives of the industry and o! tlie 
textile workers’ union. It was believed that each region is more 0! 
less homogeneous as regards wage conditions but that the separate 
regions are distinctive. The basicdatafor two pay-roll periods, Auvust 
1933 and August 1934, are shown in table 4. For purposes of is- 
cussion they are more clearly summarized in table 5 which is a cuiu- 
lative frequency table. It will be seen from*the figures presenting 
the number of persons employed, in table 4, that there are charac- 
teristic differences between the various regions, as regards the pro- 
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portion of males and females. In the South and to a less marked 
extent in Paterson, more males than females are employed in the 
silk and rayon industries. In Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
England more females than males are employed. Between August 
1933 and August 1934 there appears to have been a decrease in the 
proportion of females employed in New England. 


Table 4.-Number of Workers Receiving Classified Hourly Earnings in the Silk 
and Rayon Industry, by Regions, 1933 and 1934 








Number of workers in classified earnings group in— 





August 1933 





Hourly earnings onan 
e € 7 » 7 
Atlantic Paterson New England 





Fe- | Fe- | Fe- 
Males males Males; males | Males) males 











All workers 5, 128 6, 671 
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Less than 22% cents 333 336 
2214 and less than 27% cents 269 
2714 and less than 30 cents 59 65 
30 and less than 32% cents. -_.....-- 131 
32) and less than 35 cents 3, 424 
35 and less than 40 cents 1, 338 
40 and less than 45 cents 522 
45 and less than 50 cents 225 
50 and less than 60 cents 230 
60 and less than 70 cents 3 100 
70 cents and over 31 
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All workers 
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Less than 22% cents 

224 and less than 27% cents 
274 and ‘ess than 30 cents 
30 and less than 32% cents 
324 and less than 35 cents 
35 and less than 40 cents 
40 and less than 45 cents 
45 and less than 50 cents 
50 and less than 60 cents 
60 and less than 70 cents 
70 cents and over 
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The four regions show quite decided differences as regards the 
earnings of workers. These differences are best visualized from the 
cumulative percentage table (table 5). Wages in the South Atlantic 
area are lower than in any other of the four regions. The Middle 
Atlantic area comes next and is followed by Paterson and New Eng- 
land where the highest wages are paid. These differences persist 
whether we consider the wages of males, of females, or of both sexes 
in combination. In August 1934 the percentages of male workers 
getting less than 40 cents an hour were: In the South 42 percent, in 
the Middle Atlantic region 31 percent, in New England 26 percent, 
and in Paterson 18 percent. In the case of females 60 percent of 
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the workers in the South were getting less than 35 cents an hour. 49 
percent received less than that amount in the Middle Atlantic are, 
33 percent in Paterson, and 25 percent in New England. 

Although these same differences persist with reference to the ayer. 
age earnings of both sexes in each of the four regions and although 
at all levels there is a conspicuous difference between the wages paid 
in the South and the Middle Atlantic region, and the wages paid 
in Paterson and New England, the difference within these two broadey 
areas calls for more detailed discussion. 

First, it will be noted that all regions showed a significant de. 
parture from the minimum hourly wages prescribed by the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement and the silk code. In the South 
and in the Middle Atlantic region somewhat more than 10 percent 
of the male workers were receiving less than 30 cents an hour ip 
August 1933. The percentage at each of the levels of pay lower than 
30 cents was approximately the same in both regions. By Aucust 
1934 this percentage had been decreased for males to 4 percent in 
the South and 3 percent in the Middle Atlantic States. Although 
there was little difference between the South and Pennsylvania as 
regards the proportion of maJes receiving rates of pay of less than 
30 cents an hour, there were marked differences in the rates paid to 
females. In August 1933 only 10 percent of the females in the 
Middle Atlantic States received less than 30 cents an hour, as com- 
pared with 22 percent in the South. These percentages were sharply 
reduced during the next year, so that in August 1934 approximately 
1.4 percent of the females in the Middle Atlantic area and 2.6 percent 
in the South were receiving less than 30 cents an hour. 

The code had the effect, apparently, of eliminating the similarity 
in the wage rates for males between the South and the Middle Atlantic 
States within the limits from 30 to 35 cents an hour. In the South 
most of the males and females earning an amount within these Jimits 
made less than 32% cents an hour, whereas in the Middle Atlantic 
region most of these workers were lifted above the 32}-cent limit. 

Above 35 cents an hour there is again a substantial identity between 
those 2 regions as regards the proportion of workers with such earn- 
ings. In August 1933 slightly higher proportions of males were found 
in the Middle Atlantic States in the higher wage brackets than in tlhe 
South. Thus only 26 percent of the male workers in the South were 
making more than 50 cents an hour, whereas 31 percent were making 
more than this amount in the Middle Atlantic States. But when the 
earnings of females and of all workers of both sexes are considered, 
a larger proportion were earning more than 35 cents in the South 
thanin the North. By August 1934 this situation had been somew)iat 
modified but the general similarity between the two regions persisted. 
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The differences between Paterson and New England must similarly 
be considered in detail. In August 1933 and again in August 1934 the 
minimum wage of 32, cents an hour appears to have been more gener- 
ally observed in New England than in Paterson. During the year the 
proportion of workers receiving less than the minimum was sharply 
decreased in both regions, but even so, 4.4 percent of the workers in 
Paterson received less than 32% cents an hour. In this connection 
it should be noted that the Paterson record was substantially worse 
than that of mills in Pennsylvania and New York State. 


Table 5. Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Workers in the Silk and Rayon 
Industry Earning Less Than Specified Amounts, by Regions, 1933-34 
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A larger proportion of the male workers in Paterson were found to 
be earning more than 35 cents than in New England. At the highest 
levels of pay (above 50 cents an hour in August 1933 and above 60 
cents in August 1934) approximately the same proportion of males was 
found in both regions. 

For females, however, this relationship between the regions was 
reversed. In August 1933 approximately 10 percent of the female 
workers in Paterson and slightly less than 7 percent of those in New 
England were receiving less than the minimum of 32% cents an hour 
established by the President’s Reemployment Agreement. Only 27 
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percent of the females in Paterson, as compared with 45 percent of th 
females in New England, were earning more than 40 cents an |iouy 
In New England 19 percent of the females earned more than 50 cents 


an hour, whereas only 11 percent earned more than this amount jy 
Paterson. Between August 1933 and August 1934 earnings of fe. Jo: 
in both of these regions increased, a somewhat greater increase (¢¢y. 
ring in Paterson. But even in August 1934 it remained true that {lye 
earnings opportunities of females in the silk and rayon indusirie: 
were greater in New England than in Paterson. If the figures fo, 
males and females are combined, it is seen that the distribution o/ 
workers in the various earnings groups is almost identical as bet we), 
Paterson and New England. 


Average Weekly Earnings 


MarkeED fluctuations in the volume of employment featured tle 13 
months, August 1933 to August 1934, inclusive. In August 193: ap- 
proximately 4,100,000 man-hours were worked per week. Wit!) the 
exception of July 1933, this was the largest volume of employment in 
either 1933 or 1934. In August 1934 only 3,150,000 man-hours were 
worked per week, 24 percent less than in August 1933. 

The major part of the monthly changes in the volume of em))loy- 
ment has been absorbed by changes in the number of persons en- 
ployed, rather than by changes in working hours. In August |\)3: 
approximately 113,000 people were employed in the industry as com- 
pared with 93,000 in August 1934, a decrease of 18 percent. ‘The 
average number of hours worked per week per worker was 36.7 in 
August 1933 and 33.9 in August 1934, a decrease of only 7.5 percen' 

Total weekly pay rolls reached a peak of $1,772,000 in August 1{):)') 
and another peak of $1,743,000 in February 1934, but were on) 
$1,495,000 in August 1933. 

In considering the average hourly earnings it is proper to assum 
that the figures for August 1933 are typical of conditions under tl 
President’s Reemployment Agreement, that the minimum-wage ter 
of the silk code were approximately those of the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement, and that the changes which occurred between 
August 1933 and August 1934 took place more or less gradually. |n 
the case of weekly pay rolls, however, the data for August 1933 anid 
August 1934 primarily describe the amounts actually received | 
wage earners in each of those 2 months. The monthly record kept 
by the Division of Employment Statistics of the Bureau of La!vor 
Statistics leads to the conclusion that the weekly earnings in August 


1934 are probably somewhat higher than those that prevailed in ‘lic 
3 months May to July 1934. The difference, however, is not larye 


and there is no substantial error if the August 1934 figure is accep! «( 
as typical of the period April through August. 
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To bring out the character of the differential which prevails between 
the weekly earnings of occupations involving varying degrees of skill 
it is worth while to compare the full-time weekly earnings in April 
1933 with the full-time earnings in August 1934. It is the mainte- 
nance of this dollar spread between occupations that is provided for 
in the silk code. As full-time earnings vary only as full-time hours 
are changed or as average earnings per hour change, the figure for 
August 1934 is also representative of earlier months under the code, 
for neither maximum hours nor average hourly earnings had changed 
sinificantly in the half year preceding August 1934. 

Full-time earnings—the amounts a man might have earned, had he 
been able to work full time—are shown in table 6 for 9 occupations in 
April 1933 and August 1934. It will be seen that in all occupations 
there has been a more or less substantial increase in full-time weekly 
earnings. The smallest increase—12 percent—is shown for the most 
highly skilled group, loom fixers. Full-time earnings of warpers rose 
somewhat more than 20 percent. Weavers, spinners, and winders 
had inereases in full-time weekly earnings in excess of 30 percent. 
The increase for the least skilled occupation shown in the table was 
substantially in excess of 40 percent. 

In these figures the character of changes in the differential be- 
tween the average full-time earnings of the various skilled occupations 
is most clearly shown. In general the greatest dollar increases 
occurred in the less skilled occupations. 

These data, together with those submitted by the silk code 
authority, lead to the conclusion that it is dangerous to generalize 
with reference to the maintenance of wage differentials. Neither 
study indicates a full enforcement of the differential provisions of the 
code. But the fact that the averages cited in table 6 indicate a 
substantial compliance with the differential provision confirms the 
evidence of the silk code authority study that many mills in many 
occupations are observing the differential. ‘The competitive position 
of these manufacturers should be protected. 


Table 6. 






Average Full-Time Weekly Earnings in the Silk and Rayon Industry, 
by Occupations, April 1933 and August 1934 


























April August eels = PRS shauna 
Occupation and sex 
1933 1934 Amount Percent 

LOC cncwuitinacichuatninciudsoninmenson $27. 34 $30. 60 $3. 26 12 
Fy it cncncntusimitlineenadacssincbin 20. 47 24. 80 4. 33 21 
LL eT TPS: 16. 21 19. 96 3.75 23 
WT tine nnockchionnednemadboocsntesceses 14. 55 19. 28 3.73 32 
4.) ti(“‘é NR RN TN 12. 60 17. 32 4.72 37 
| NL he REG FE 13. 96 18. 24 4. 28 31 
—. “ian Lae 10. 55 14. 24 3. 69 35 
EE ti. .. nn cttnipenawescncncccess 10. 38 14. 24 3. 86 37 
ee ewesuesecced 9. 70 14. 28 4. 58 47 
a wcennl 9. 80 13. 84 4. 04 41 
eR RARER Re ee a 8. 96 14. 12 5.16 58 
ee i RANI 9. 20 13. 48 4. 28 47 
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The amounts actually received per week are of greater signific: 
than changes in hypothetical full-time earnings. 


nce 
Despite the shorten. 
ing of hours under the N. R. A., the average actual weekly earnings 
for the silk and rayon workers of the country in each of the occupa. 


tions shown above were greater both in August 1933 and August 1934 


than they had been in April 1933. The actual increase for loom fixers 
is small, amounting to approximately 5 percent (table 7). The 
actual earnings of warpers in August 1934 were 15 or 20 percent 
higher than the earnings of warpers in April 1933. Weavers and 
spinners were earning approximately 25 percent more in August 1934 
than in April 1933. In the least skilled occupations average actual 
weekly earnings were somewhat more than 40 percent greater in 
August 1934 than they had been in April 1933. 

In making this comparison between August 1934 and April 1933 it 
is important to note that average weekly earnings reached the low 
point of the depression in April 1933. Weekly earnings in that 
month were 17 percent less than average weekly earnings for the year 
1932 as a whole. By July 1933 weekly earnings had already returned 
to the average level for 1932, both because of some increase in average 
hourly earnings and more particularly because of an increase in the 
average number of hours worked per week. For this reason no 
attempt should be made to compare the increased average weekly 
earnings in the silk industry from April 1933 to August 1934 with the 
change in earnings shown in the earlier report for the cotton-goods 
industry from July 1933 to August 1934. 

In comparing August 1933 and August 1934 it is important to note 
that there was a shorter working week in the latter month but that 
average hourly earnings had tended to increase. Those people who 
continued to be employed in the industry enjoyed weekly earnings 
almost as great in August 1934 as in August 1933. This was true of 
loom fixers and of male and female weavers. The earnings of male 
warpers and of male spinners were substantially higher in 1934 than 
they had been in 1933. The other occupations employing females 
shown in table 7 had somewhat lower average earnings per week in 
August 1934 than in August 1933. 


Table 7.—Average Actual Weekly Earnings in the Silk and Rayon Industry, 
by Occupations, 1933-34 














Occupation and sex April 1933 August 1933 | August 1934 
ES adi ht cab Ddincnontnengiimianouncesise $26. 63 $28. 15 $28. 17 
Warpers, male. ........--.----.------------------------ 17. 66 18. 53 21. 23 
pci cnagninnesdcnsittibenttidieodéndes 12. 94 16. 63 14. 85 
th Hs ondseciansanncewoncnnmiamoaincnradhi 13. 34 16. 70 16. 74 
pS EELS >. + eae 11. 39 15. 23 15. 31 
Spinners, + ARES Bo. ES. SEER SST YT: 12. 06 13. 45 14. 99 
nw omg female. ...........----------420-----2-------- 9.01 12. 09 11. 25 

| EBS Sh TTT AE GE TLE, 8. 25 11. 89 10. 73 
EN TY SSE a a 8.16 12. 45 11. 89 
I eacedod 7.78 13. 40 11. 25 
ETE LE , EEE 7.39 11. 32 10. 49 
didi oi cichennetinaeehhnennpanmtadicteree ton. 8. 09 10. 72 11. 65 
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In August 1933 slightly more than 17 percent of the workers in the 
industry were receiving less than $10 a week and in August 1934 about 
19 percent were receiving less than this amount. In August 1933, 
51 percent of the workers were receiving less than $14 a week and in 
August 1934, 49 percent were receiving less than this amount. In 
both years approximately 11 percent of the workers received more 
than $23 a week. This similarity in weekly earnings in the two periods 
is somewhat greater for both sexes in combination than it is for either 
of the sexes considered separately. The proportion of women earning 
$13 or less per week increased from August 1933 to August 1934, 
while the proportion of men earning $13 or Jess remained more or less 
unchanged. On the other hand, the proportion of men earning $13 
to $18 decreased in this period, while the proportion of women earning 
this amount remained about constant. These changes, together with 
changes in the proportion of men and women in the industry, worked 
out in such fashion that average weekly earnings for the workers in the 
industry as a whole were substantially the same in the two periods. 

When actual weekly earnings are considered on a regional basis, 
differences are found which correspond more or less to the differences 
noted with reference to average hourly earnings. In August 1934 the 
proportion of male workers receiving less than $13 a week was as 
follows: 36 percent in the South, 22 percent in the Middle Atlantic 
region, 20 percent in Paterson, and 19 percent in New England. The 
proportion of females earning less than $13 a week was 67 percent in 
the South, 50 percent in the Middle Atlantic region, 44 percent in 
Paterson, and 37 percent in New England. The proportion of males 
earning more than $18 a week was 34 percent in the South, 45 percent 
in the Middle Atlantic region, 60 percent in Paterson, and 44 percent 
in New England. In the case of women, 10 percent were earning more 
than $18 in August 1934 in the South, 9 percent more than this amount 
in the Middle Atlantic region, 18 percent earned more in Paterson, and 
19 percent earned more than the amount specified in New England. 

In August 1934 the average weekly earnings were higher in Paterson 
than in any other of the regions in each of the occupations except 
bobbin boys, female spinners, female redrawers, and female winders. 
The difference in actual weekly earnings between New England and 
the Middle Atlantic region, which was clearly defined in the case of 
average hourly earnings, is not so marked in the case of average weekly 
earnings. Male weavers, female pickers, female winders, and female 
redrawers had higher actual weekly earnings in the Middle Atlantic 
region than in New England. Earnings in the southern mills are in all 
instances lower than in any other of the three regions. 











Wage Rates and Weekly Earnings in the Woolen and 
Worsted Goods Industry, 1932 to 1934 


By N. A. Touues, or THE BurEAv or LaBor STATISTICS 


VERAGE hourly earnings of workers in the woolen and worste 
goods industry in August 1934, a year after the wool textile 
code became effective, were 5 percent higher than in August 1933, 74 
percent above the lowest level—May 1933—but 7 or8 percent below t|\e 
relatively high level of the year 1924. Hourly earnings of low-)ai 
workers, and especially of female employees, were raised most iis y 
result of the code. Since skilled workers did not have their hourly 
earnings increased in proportion to those of the unskilled, there was 
a concentration of workers close to the minimum rate per hour. ‘!‘his 
concentration was not so great as in the cotton or silk and rayon 
industries, and it was decreased somewhat during the first year of 
operation of the code. Average weekly earnings for workers :. » 
whole rose to a peak of about $17.50 immediately after the core 
became effective, but declined after September 1933 because of tlic 
continued decrease in available working time. The actual |wurs 
worked per week decreased from 36.8 in August 1933 to 30.7 in Augus' 
1934, at which time the average earnings of all the workers were 
$15.13 a week or about $1 less than during the first quarter of 1932 

The average decrease in weekly earnings from August 1933 to 
August 1934 was smaller in the case of the higher-paid workers thin 
of the less well paid, and greater for female than for male workers, 
due to the more severe cut in the hours of females. Though workers 
in this industry continued to receive more than other textile workers, 
18.6 percent of the males and 38.6 percent of the females for who 
information was obtained by the Bureau earned less than $10 a week 
in August 1934. 

The movement of average earnings between August 1933 and 1:34 
varied with occupations and regions. Although hourly earnings 
increased 5 percent on the average, some occupations suffered actui! 
decreases. The fall in weekly earnings was especially sharp in nort\i- 
ern New England. In contrast, the average actually rose in tlic 
South, due to the relative stability of hours in that section. 


Extent of Survey 


Tus report on wages and hours in the woolen and worsted goo:s 
industry is the third of a series made under Executive Order No. 
1448 
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gg58 of September 26, 1934, and is based chiefly on two field studies 
bv the Bureau ' covering three pay-roll periods—January to March 
1932, August 1933, and August 1934. As the N. R. A. code for 
woolen goods manufacturing became effective on August 14, 1933, 
these studies give information for periods a year and a half before 
the code, the first week of code operation, and a year after the code. 
From one-fourth to one-third of the wage earners in the industry were 
covered in these surveys. All important producing regions were 
represented and the regional distribution followed very closely that 
of the Census of Manufactures. 

The number of establishments and employees covered in these 
studies are shown in table 1, by regions. The manufacture of woolen 
and worsted goods is quite highly concentrated in southern New 
England and in the Middle Atlantic States of New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, very little of the industry being found in the South. 


Table 1.—Number of Establishments and Employees Covered in Surveys of 
Woolen and Worsted Industry 





























a ea Number of employees 

Region a oe 2 

1932 | 1933 | 1934 1932 1933 | 1934 
Northern New England !...............- 19 12 14 6, 332 5, 352 4, 742 
Southern New England *_..............-- 38 37 41 21, 236 22, 387 16, 546 
Middle Atlantic ? and Middle Western -- 26 24 27 9, 212 12, 118 | 9, 290 
South *.. co caphataticcaceselacckntonsecess 8 7 7 1, 729 1, 570 | 1, 406 
pee LP a a a ape 91 80 89 38, 509 | 41, 427 | 31, 984 








! Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. 

? Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island. 

‘In 1932, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania; in 1933, 1934, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

‘ North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia. 


Trend of Wages, Hours, and Employment 


Tue number of workers employed by the industry declined from 
194,500 in the year 1923 to 110,200 in August 1934. The low point 
for employment occurred in June 1932, when 75,500 workers were 


employed. In March 1933, just before the N. R. A. codes were con- 


lee 


ee ey 


_ 'n October 1934 under the direction of Jacob Perlman and A. Talamo. 


templated, 86,300 workers were employed, and in August 1933, just 
after the code became effective, there were 163,000 workers. During 
the first year of operation under the code there was a decrease of 
52,800 in the number of workers from the level of August 1933. This 
displacement of labor is rooted in causes which lie deeper than the 
current depression. There are indications of an increase in output 


per worker, while per capita consumption of wool textiles has been 





' The first of these was reported in Bul. No. 584 of the Bureau, and the second was a special study made 
The report for the cotton-textile 
'ndustry was published in the March 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 612), while the report 


‘or silk and rayon manufacturing is given in this issue (p. 1432.) 
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decreasing. The increased production per worker may have been due, 
in part, to a shift to lower-quality goods. 

Hourly earnings in the industry reached an average of 53.3 cents 
in 1924. The trend was slightly downward before the depression. 
Hourly earnings fell slowly during 1930, but thereafter sank to « |ow 
point of 28.4 cents in May 1933. 

Hours of work were increasing gradually before the N. R. A. code 
was put into effect. The full-time working week increased from 4 3 
hours in 1920 to 50.3 hours in 1932. The actual hours of work 
averaged 40.2 per week during the first quarter of 1932. 

Actual weekly earnings declined slightly before the depression, the 
average for all workers in 1928 being $19.88 per week. The low point 
for weekly earnings occurred in March 1933, when the average for 
workers is estimated to have been approximately $13 per week. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


THe woolen code, which became effective August 14, 1933, provided 
for minimum hourly rates of 32 cents in the South and 35 cents in 
the North—2 cents higher in both regions than that required for 
cotton, silk, or rayon workers. The rates for workers previously 
receiving more than the minimum were required to yield, for a full- 
time week of 40 hours, not less than the prevailing wage for the 
longer working week prior to the code. 

As in the cases of cotton, silk, and rayon, there was a sharp in- 
crease in average hourly earnings in woolen and worsted goods manu- 
facturing when the code took effect. For the workers as a whole, 
the average rose to 46.9 cents in August 1933, just after the code 
became effective. Further small increases continued in succeeding 
months, the average in August 1934 being 49.3 cents or 5 percent 
higher than the year before. The latter earnings are estimated to 
have been 74 percent above the lowest level of May 1933 and 7 ors 
percent below the highest level of the year 1924. 


Distribution of Average Hourly Earnings 


The whole wage structure of the industry was altered by the increase 
in hourly earnings which took place after the code became effective. 
The changes which occurred are partially reflected in tables 2 and 3. 
In table 2 the number of workers recorded in the surveys by the 
Bureau in 1932, 1933, and 1934 are classified according to their 
average hourly earnings in those years. 
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due Table 2.—Distribution of Average Hourly Earnings in the Woolen and Worsted 
) Goods Industry, 1932, 1933, and 1934 
ents Se August 1933 August 1934 
10N, Average hourly earnings Ae : 
low Males | Females} Males |Females| Males | Females 
code Cinder SRI ibideetndscs..-..--2020-8- 858 | 3,741 22 6 13 5 
95.0 and under 27.5 a a 671 1, 855 17 22 14 7 
483 97.5 and under 30.0 cents. .............------.-- 620 | 2,119 28 30 13 2 
30.0 and under 82.5 cents.._-.--_----....- Perino 1,378 | 1,861 51 56 27 19 
vork 39.5 and under 35.0 cents--.--......-- ee ee 1, 443 2, 260 602 560 418 367 
35 0 and under 37.5 cents.........-...........-- 2,073 | 1,682] 3,116] 9,280] 2,099 4, 560 
97.5 and under 40.0 cents... .............--.---- 2, 191 1, 165 1,835 | 3,160] 1,737 2, 304 
40.0 and under 42.5 cents. .-.....--.-.---------- 1, 529 1, 048 1, 987 1,919 1, 810 1,478 
. the 425 and under 45.0 cents.....__..-...._-_..-.-- 956 561} 1,215| 41,447 989 1, 197 
: 45.0 and under 47.5 cents... ...........-..-...-. 1, 253 410 1, 226 1, 287 1, 162 897 
OlNnt 47.5 end Gee ee eee... =. - 22 2 22-2 ce 860 294 974 601 931 564 
0.0 and under 55.0 cents.................---- a | ae 546 1, 926 948 1, 901 852 
5 
r all 55.0 and under 60.0 cents...........-.-..----- --| 1,467 264} 1,371 648 | 1,376 577 
60.0 and under 65.0 cents.................-.---- 1, 307 160 | 1,312 316} 1,324 393 
65.0 and under 70.0 cents.....................-. 916 54 1, 258 333 1, 191 241 
70.0 aE TR Fe hs oo ce rcn ce cc eens ssccece 532 25 1, 064 148 1, 047 174 
75.6 and GH Gs Bcc sees ctsnnsnscsece 241 19 GOA 78 680 102 
Se cath dinenscnenncesécknesacs 285 38 1, 622 58 1, 359 154 
eee 20, 407 | 18,102 | 20,530 | 20,897 | 18, 091 13, 893 
ided . eS en ee Se ee 
ts in 
| for In table 3 the same data are arranged to show the percentage of 
males, females, and all workers who received less than certain desig- 
usly ’ ? i) 
full nated hourly earnings. 
the Table 3.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Average Hourly Earnings in 
the Woolen and Worsted Goods Industry, 1932, 1933, and 1934 
) in- er —— —-~~ — ee 
anu January to March 1932 August 1933 August 1934 
hole Average hourly earnings | | | | - woe 
Males Fe- Total | Males Fe- Total | Males Fe- Total 
code ; ”~ | males males ‘ * ” | males 
ding TE TTT FOS TT: TE SE OY PT 
7 Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent |Percent | Percent | Percent 
‘cent Less than 25.0 cents eee 4.2} 20.7 11.9 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
sss than 27.5 cents...._.-- 7.51 30.9 18. 5 2 1 2 1 a 1 
d to Less than 30.0 cents... - | 10.5| 426] 25.6 3 3 3 .2 1 2 
Less than 32.5 cents._.._._. 17.3] 6529] 34.0 .6 5 6 .4 = 3 
or Ss Less tian 35.0 cents.______- 24.4 65. 4 435.6 3.5 3.2 3.4 2.7 2.9 2.8 
Less than 37.5 cents.....--- 34. 5 74.7 53. 4 18.7 47.6 33. 3 14. 5 35. 7 23. 6 
Less than 40.0 cents... ...-- 45.2] 81.1 62. 1 27.6} 62.8] 45.3] 23.9] 6523 36. 2 
Less than 42.5 cents_......- §2.7 86. 9 68.8 37.3 71.9 54.8 33.9 62.9 46.5 
Less than 45.0 cents......_- 57.4 90. 0 72.7 43.2 78.9 61.2 -39. 4 71.5 53.3 
Less than 47.5 cents._....-- 63.6 | 92.3] 77.1 49.2] 85.0] 67.3 45.8| 78.0 59.8 
Less than 50.0 cents......_- 67.8 | 93.9] 80.1 53.9 | 87.9 71.1 50.9} 82.1 64. 4 
Less than 55.0 cents... .__- 76.7 96.9 86. 2 63. 3 92.4 78. 0 61.4 88. 2 73. 1 
rease Less than 60.0 cents......_- 83.9| 984] 907] 70.0] 95.5| 829] 69.0] 923 79.2 
? i Less than 65.0 cents... _- 90. 3 99. 2 94. 5 76. 4 97.0 86.8 76. 4 95. 2 84.5 
tive. Less than 70.0 cents._..___- 94.8 99. 5 97.0 82. 5 98. 6 90. 6 82.9 96.9 89. 0 
Ss Less than 75.0 cents.__._.- 97.4; 99.7] 985] 87.7 99.3} 93.6] 887] 98.2 92. 8 
rd 0. Less than 80.0 cents...____- 98. 6 99.8 99. 2 92.1 99. 7 95.9 92.5 98.9 95.3 
r the 
their 
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Wage increases at the time of the code moved the whole mass of 
workers into even higher wage categories than in the first quarter 
of 1932. A further and nearly as universal an upward shift took 
place during the first year of code operation; whereas half of the 
| workers had earned less than 36.6 cents an hour in 1932, this median 
advanced to 41.2 cents in 1933 and to 43.8 cents in 1934. 
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As in the other textile industries the largest of these incregs 


, eS In 
hourly earnings came to the lowest-paid groups and especially {. J). 


females. In 1932, 12 percent of all workers and 20 percent of {)). 
females earned less than 25 cents an hour; but this wage group prac. 
tically disappeared under the code. The lowest-paid quarter of {}yo 
workers in 1932 earned less than 30 cents an hour; in 1933 the ev rpo. 
sponding figure was 36.8 cents, and in 1934 it had risen to 37.8 cents 

Since skilled workers did not have their hourly earnings incre, seq 
in proportion to those of the unskilled, there was a considerable ¢oy- 


centration of workers earning close to the minimum amoun! 
hour. 


per 
This concentration was not so great as in the cotton or silk 


and rayon industries and it was decreased somewhat during the {irs 
year of code operation. In August 1933 half of the workers were 
earning between 35 and 42.5 cents. By 1934 the maximum eariings 
for this modal group had advanced to 45 cents an hour. One-third 
of the workers in August 1933 earned 35 but less than 37.5 cents an 
hour, while in August 1934 only one-fifth of the workers were within 
this range. These figures reveal that the minimum wage did 10 
remain the maximum. 

The best-paid quarter of all the wage earners received more tian 
52 cents an hour in August 1933 and more than 55 cents in 1934, as 
compared with a minimum of 46 cents in 1932. Similar changes are 
found in the earnings of males and females separately. 


Subminimum Wages 


The original code allowed no exceptions from the minimum }iourl) 
rates of 35 cents and 32.5 cents for the North and South, respective ly. 
On February 17, 1934, however, an Executive order excepted hanii- 
capped workers. Since that date the payment of substandard waves 
has been permitted, but the possible exceptions are much fewer thian 
in the cotton or silk and rayon textile industries. 

Table 4 shows the number and percentage of the male and female 
workers in the- number covered by the Bureau in August 1934 re- 
ceiving subminimum payments in the different regions. 


Table 4.— Workers Receiving Subminimum Payments in the Woolen and Worsted 
Industry, August 1934, by Region and Sex 


























Number of workers Percentage of sam) 
Region — 
Males | Females Total | Males | Females | Total 
Northern New England !_...-.......-..--.---- 26 9 35 0.9 0.5 0.7 
Southern New England !.................-..... 44 69 113 .5 1.0 i 
Middle Atlantic and Middle Western !._...___- 17 25 42 .4 1.5 | 
I 59S RS Sa aR fa Fk 22 12 34 2.3 2.6 | 2 ‘ 
Gn. bests. int ei 109 115 224 5 8 | 7 




















1 Minimum average hourly earnings, 35 cents. 


2, Minimum average hourly earnings, 32.5 cents. 
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Subminimum payments in August 1934 were found in the case of 
only 214 workers, or seven-tenths of 1 percent of the total of 31,984 
vorkers. The largest proportion of such payments occurred in the 
ease of females employed in the South, 2.5 percent of the group re- 
ceiving less than the code minimum. The proportion of subminimal 
payments was higher for females than for males and higher in the 
South than in the North. In other words, exemption or non- 
compliance was greatest where the minimum required the greatest 
‘nereases in the previous wage scales. 

Regional Comparison of Average Hourly Earnings 


Although there are discernible differences between the wage scales 
in different regions, they are of less moment to the woolen and wor- 
sted industry than to those who manufacture cotton, silks, and 
rayons. This is partly because regional wage differentials are not 
reat except between the North and South, but chiefly because 
woolen-textile manufacture is highly concentrated in a few contiguous 
States. 

In table 5 are shown the hourly earnings of the workers covered by 
the Bureau in August 1933 and 1934, by regions. 


Table 5. Hourly Earnings in the Woolen and Worsted Industry, by Region and 
Sex, 1933 and 1934 


August 1933 


| 


Northern New | Southern New Middle Atlantic 


ther . and Middle 
England England Western 


Amount 


| | aay 
Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females 


| | Dias 


Less than 22.5 cents... .-.-- 6 | 2 0 4 
22.5 and less than 27.5 cents_.---- 10 6 6 2 
27.5 and less than 30.0 cents___-_- s , ll 6 3 
30.0 and less than 32.5 cents_.-- x : 15 20 6 
32.5 and less than 35.0 cents : 44 90 20 
35.0 and less than 40.0 cents__-_-.--- f 2, 923 6,067 | 967 
40.0 and less than 45.0 cents ( 1, 973 1, 561 592 
45.0 and less than 50.0 cents 4 5 | 1,185 1, 142 665 
50.0 and less than 60.0 cents | 378 1, 684 1,039 | 1,182 
60.0 and less than 70.0 cents_-_-_._- : 1, 574 364 676 
70.0 cents and over........_.-- denne 5 | 2,475 200 856 























,. >. ae | 2 700 |11, 882 | 10, 495 | 4,973 





August 1934 


| 
| 





Less than 22.5 cents 

22.5 and less than 27.5 cents____...-- 
27.5 and less than 30.0 cents__...___- 
30.0 and less than 32.5 cents._....__. 
32.5 and less than 35.0 cents_-__._.-. 
35.0 and less than 40.0 cents 

40.0 and less than 45.0 cents 

45.0 and less than 50.0 cents 

50.0 and less than 60.0 cents________- 
60.0 and less than 70.0 cents 

70.0 cents and over..............._--| 
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In table 6 the same information is presented in the form of a cyimy. 
lative percentage distribution, showing the percentage of male 
females in each region who earned less than certain desi 
amounts in August 1933 and August 1934. | 


S and 
nated 


Table 6.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Workers Earning Less Th 
Specified Amounts per Hour, by Region and Sex, 1933 and 1934 





















































August 1933 
4 : ) ~ 
Northern Southern | pei | | 
Average hourly earnings New Eng- New Eng- | middle West- | South | All regio 
land land ° ’ 
ern | | 
tare) Ve ae ANE 2 - 
Fe- Fe- Fe- | Fe- | ar. Fe- 
Males | sales |Males| mates | Males| males | Males | mates | Males | Fe 
VE. PRP, ee | 
Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per Per- 
cent cent cent cent | cent cent cent cent cent cent 
Less than 22.5 cents. _..__--- 0.2 0.0) () 00); 01 (1) 0.3 0.0 0.1 
Less than 27.5 cents. _..__-.. 6 ae | nt 1 0.2 9 .5 2 0) 
Less than 30.0 cents... -__--- 9 Ao .2 % a 3] 165 2.7 
Less than 32.5 cents__._____- 1.3 | 3 | .3 3 | 3 6) 3.4 5.5 f 
Less than 35.0 cents--.-_----- 1.7 1.0 | .7 1.2 | Pr 9| 54.9) 84.7 3. 39 
Less than 40.0 cents_...____- 35. 3 69.4 | 25.2 59.0 | 20.0 63.4 | 71.8 94. 2 27.6 62.8 
Less than 45.0 cents... -____- 55.0 | 87.6] 41.8] 73.8] 32.1 81.5 |} 83.3] 97.6) 43.2 78.9 
Less than 50.0 cents_----_---- 65.1} 92.9) 51.8| 847)| 45.4] 89.7 | 91.5 | 99.1) 53.9 87.9 
Less than 60.0 cents_______- 79. 3 97.7 66. 0 94.6 | 69.2 95.7 | 97.0 99.8 70.0 95 5 
Less than 70.0 cents... _.--- | 91.0] 99.4 | 79.2| 98.1 | 828] 99.0] 97.8] 99.8] 825 we 
| | | 
$$ a 
August 1934 
| | 
Less than 22.5 cents......_.- 01} oof m | @ | a | @ | o2| o2| o1 
Less than 27.5 cents. ........ 3 0 ai; © | ©} @!1 | 6 | 7 | 
Less than 30.0 cents...._.._- +s oe = gee set 5 ls gee ye 
Less than 32.5 cents... ____- 6 5 aut) ale» 31 23] 26 { 2 
Less than 35.0 cents. ..__._- .9 5 5 1.0 | .4 .5] 41.8) 65.4 2.7 q 
Less than 40.0 cents________- 27.8 53. 1 22. 1 51.4 17.0 | 50. 2 63. 4 83.7 23.9 3 
Less than 45.0 cents________- 46.9 74.2 37.5 67.8 |} 31.3 73. 6 74.3 94.9 | 39.4 
Less than 50.0 cents.__.__._. 59.7 | 84.0] 48.2] 79.2! 448)| 83.81 82.5| 98.5] 50.9 | 
Less than 60.0 cents... _____- 78.8 93.7 63. 7 90. 5 69. 5 93.7; 92.9 | 99.8 | 69.0 ’ 
Less than 70.0 cents___.____- 92.4 97.9 78.9 95. 7 82.8 97.9 | 97.1; 99.8) 82.9 y 

















| 
| 
| 
| 


! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Southern New England and the Middle Atlantic States paid the 
highest wages, followed by northern New England and the South. 
The differences in hourly earnings were comparatively small as be- 
tween the northern regions, but there was great local diversity, mainly 
between mills. The differences between the three northern regions 
and the South are marked, especially as regards female workers, but 
as the South is a relatively unimportant region in the industry, this 
has only a limited significance. 

The three northern regions show a considerable similarity of wage 
structure, especially as regards females. Females earning less tlian 
40 cents comprised 62.8 percent of the total covered in August 1933, 
the lowest proportion in any northern region being 59 percent and the 
highest 69.4 percent. There was a trend toward still greater regional 
similarity during the first year of the code. In August 1934 there was 
never more than 6.4 percent difference between northern regions in the 
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numbers of females earning less than any designated wage, this maxi- 
mum occurring for those earning less than 45 cents. 

The differences between the northern regions were greater in the 
case of males than for females. Males in northern New England 
were paid consistently lower wages than in southern New England or 
the Middle States. The extent of this differential was not changed 
perceptibly during the first year of the code. It was greatest as re- 
cards the number of males receiving less than 45 cents an hour. 
~ In southern New England there was a concentration of low-paid 
males, as well as a concentration of males at wage scales above 60 
cents. The Middle Atlantic States had a larger proportion of males 
in the medium-wage classes. 


Occupational Comparison of Average Hourly Earnings 


The hourly earnings of every occupation in the industry were ad- 
vanced when the code became effective, but the less skilled occupations 
generally received larger increases than the more skilled. Table 7 
presents the results for selected important occupations, arranged in 
the order of their average hourly earnings in the first quarter of 1932. 
The list of occupations is limited to cases in which similar wage 
changes took place in each region. 


Table 7.—Average Hourly Earnings in Selected Occupations of the Woolen and 


Worsted Industry, 1932-34 














Average hourly earnings Percent of 
(cents) 





Occupation 
Aug- Aug- 
ust ust to 





14 
17 
25 
29 
12 
20 
12 
21 
31 
23 
32 
42 
30 
ma 


Gill-box tenders 
Spinners, frame 
Winders, yarn 
Drawing-frame tenders 
Spooler tenders 
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Perchers, the most skilled workers listed in the table, were advanced 
16 percent between early 1932 and August 1933—from 46 to 53.2 cents. 
Doffers, the least skilled, were advanced 45 percent—from 24.8 to 
36 cents—and the six lowest-paid occupations of females all had 
increases of more than the average of 20 percent. 
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Although hourly earnings increased on the average 5 per 
between August 1933 and 1934, some occupations suffered a: tal 
decreases. In such important occupations as loom fixers, we, 
wool sorters, and cloth inspectors, hourly earnings moved in s) 
contrary way in different localities that a statement as to ay. 
change has little meaning. 

Considerable diversity was shown in the movement of hourly 
earnings as between regions and even as between mills in the <a, 
region. 

In nearly every occupation listed, as was the case for workers 4s ; 
whole, wages were highest in southern New England and the \Ji\dje 
Atlantic States, much lower in the South, and intermediate in 1.)rt})- 
ern New England. 

Average Weekly Earnings 


AVERAGE weekly earnings in the woolen and worsted goods ind isiry 
rose to a peak of about $17.50 during August and September 1933. 
Before the code weekly earnings were increased by the lengthening 
of the working week, and after the code the weekly earnings were 
sustained by the increase in hourly rates. After September 1933 
weekly earnings declined, due to the continued decrease in available 
working time. Between August 1933 and August 1934 actual hours 
per week decreased from 36.8 to 30.7. In August 1934 workers us 
whole averaged $15.13 a week, or about $1 a week less than during 
the first quarter of 1932. 

The reduction in weekly earnings during the first year of operation 
of the code was wide-spread in character. A larger proportion of 
both males and females was in the low-wage classes in August 1\)34 
than was the case a year before, but in both years there was a con- 
siderable concentration of workers at weekly earnings between $14 
and $18. Only 25.5 percent of all workers, however, had weekly 
earnings within this range in 1934, as against 42 percent in 1{33. 
There was little change in the weekly earnings of the better-paid 
half of the workers, and therefore the workers who dropped out of 
the $14 to $18 class appear to have fallen into lower-paid classes 
rather than to have risen. 

Woolen-goods workers have generally received higher wages thin 
other textile workers but even the earnings of wool-textile workers 
frequently fall below $10 per week because of the limited amount o/ 
work available. In August 1934, 18.6 percent of the males and 3s. 
percent of the females earned less than $10 weekly. 

The fall in weekly earnings during the year was due primarily to 
a decrease in the hours of work available and not to a fall in waze 
rates. Female workers lost. more time than male workers—28 perc: !\! 
and 14 percent, respectively—and consequently their weekly earnings 
showed a greater decline—18.5 percent and 11.8 percent, respecti\ e- 
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\y although their hourly earnings increased (4.4 percent) more than 
those of the males (1.7 percent). 

In contrast with the experience of the other three regions the 
South showed an increase in weekly earnings. This was due to the 
fact that hours remained relatively stable in the South between 
August 1933 and August 1934. In the case of females hourly earnings 
rose 4.5 percent, while average actual hours declined less than 1 per- 
cent. Accordingly, their average weekly earnings rose from $12.36 
in 1933 to $12.82 in 1934, in contrast to the fall for the country as a 
whole from $14.65 to $11.94. In the case of males hourly earnings 
rose 7.7 percent; actual hours fell 2.9 percent; and weekly earnings 
rose 5.2 percent. Their weekly earnings increased from $14.22 to 
$14.96, in contrast to the decrease from $19.95 to $17.58 for the 
country as a whole. This improvement in weekly earnings in the 
South had little effect upon the industry as a whole, being more than 
offset by the lessened weekly earnings in the three northern regions. 

Males worked much longer hours than did females in the New 
England regions and in consequence their weekly earnings remained 
much more stable between August 1933 and August 1934. The 
weekly earnings in 1934 of females in northern New England averaged 
$10.60 and in southern New England $11.49, as compared with $13.72 
and $14.99, respectively, in 1933. The earnings of males in northern 
New England in 1934 averaged $17.12 per week and in southern New 
‘England $17.56 per week, while in 1933 they averaged $17.50 and 
$20.49, respectively. In the Middle Atlantic and Middle Western 
region the average earnings of females were $13.05 and of males 
$18.43 per week in 1934, as compared with $14.69 and $21.06, 
respectively, in 1938. 

_ As a general rule, weekly earnings were slightly higher in August 
"1933 than in the first quarter of 1932 and individual occupational 
groups show this general upward tendency, with some variation. 
Large percentage increases (as high as 36 percent) for the low-paid 
ccupations of females stand in contrast to the small advances or 
slight declines in the weekly earnings of the skilled occupations. 
“Alter a year of the code, every important occupstion in the industry 
thad suffered a decrease in weekly earnings. Table 8 shows average 
weekly earnings of 22 occupational groups for the three pay-roll 
periods. The list of occupational groups is limited to those for which 
the samples are sufficiently large and stable to be representative.’ 


) ' For data as to the weekly earnings of wool sorters and cloth inspectors, see p. 1459. 
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Table 8.—Average Weekly Earnings of Selected Occupations in the Wo 
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Olen qa 
Worsted Industry, 1932, 1933, and 1934 * 
ane may Percent of change 
: . | 
Occupation Sex Jenw 
ary to | August | August | 1932 to | — to | 1933 t 
March | 1933 | 1934 , 1934 | 1 1934 
1932 
| 
sos 5 ou. ndcocdbdbcdedounditk Male-._--- $30.72 | $30.00 | $27.12 | —11.7 2 9 
Weavers_- ; eieitedi 21.38 | 20.81 | 18.53 | —13.3 2 ] 
ee TRACE. SETTER han. 20.97 | 22.52] 19.07} -—91)] +7 1 
Weavers.- SE A, 19. 12 18. 75 16.80 | —12.2| -—2 , 
RES re SCE wot ome Pee -| Male.....-. 18.96 | 20.02 | 16.25 | —14.3 | ~+5 18 8 
A A ERE » 3 17. 21 18. 20 15. 92 —7.5 +5 19: 
Spinners, frame-_-___- a ass aloo caiebii teh acide dead Sauce 17.17 19.42 | 16.64 —3.1 | +13 14 
Drawers-in, hand....___.....__......_...| Female 16.06 | 17.01 | 16.22} +1.0 | +5.9 4 
es a. 15.09 | 15.96 | 13.56 | —10.1 | +5.s 150 
ETAT ELSES ee: 14.69 | 15.22] 13.45 | -—84)/ +3.6 IL 
Pt daditienbns cc. dcusecccdtcsate , 14. 51 15.21 | 11.73 | —19.2 | +4.8 » 4 
Spinners, frame-- Female 13.80 | 14.68 11.61 | —15.9 | +6.4 4 
Drawing-frame tenders__ oe. EE 13.65 | 14.44] 10.18 | —25.4 | +5.s 2G § 
EE inhigedwtinieetccescnewaccas .| Female 13.57 | 17.81 | 13.64 +.5 | +31 4 
SRE HORS ee ce eae 12. 44 13. 74 10.28 | —17.4 | +10 9 
Twister tenders_.-..-.-..-_- tadeae waddle — 11.88 | 14.12 9.97 | —16.1 | +18 4 
Drawing-frame tenders_.............___- ee eS: 11. 85 13. 11 9.56 | —19.3 | +10.' o | 
Gill-box tenders. --............... a gt j > ae 11.28 | 13.74) 10.96) —2.8 | +21.8 | -»» 
AE EE a i a eee | Female 11.14 | 12.32] 10.08; —9.5 | +10.6 18.2 
Se Oe Ee we Se 10. 82 14.74 11.73 +8.4 | +36. 2 0, 4 
SS EET TSE OTL — Sern 10.52 | 13.74 11. 37 +8.1 | +30.6 9 
| i a ae Ea. = Ae 9. 03 11. 89 7.68 | —15.0 | +31 { 

















The average decrease from 1933 to 1934, including occupations not 
specified, was 12.3 percent ($19.93 to $17.58) for males, and 18.5 per- 
cent ($14.65 to $11.94) for females. In general, those occupations 
which had gained most as respects weekly earnings when the code 
was adopted also lost most by reason of lack of available work between 
that time and August 1934. The losses were greater than the advance 
had been between 1932 and August 1933, so that the workers in all 
but four of the specified occupations were earning less per week in 
August 1934 than early in 1932. AU four of these exceptions were 
female occupations and the net gains therein were small. 

Burlers and spooler tenders were the only significant groups earning 
more in 1934 than in 1932, burlers having advanced from $10.82 to 
$11.73 a week. Female twister tenders and drawing-frame tenders 
of both sexes had unusually heavy losses between 1933 and 1934— 
approximately 30 percent—and in 1934 were in the Jowest-paid 
group, those who earned around $10 a week or less. 

The raising of the lowest-paid occupations reduced the differentials 
between the weekly earnings of the low- and high-paid occupations. 
These differentials were increased again between August 1933 an( 
August 1934 by the severe reduction of the earnings of the lowes!- 
paid females. 

In all regions except the South the downward trend of weekly earn- 
ings between August 1933 and August 1934 held good in almost al! 
occupations. 


In the South eight occupational groups secured 10- 
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creased weekly earnings in this period and in some cases these increases 
were substantial. Differences in weekly earnings between regions 
were thus being decreased. Also contrary to the general experience 
between 1933 and 1934 was the increasing of the differential between 
high- and low-paid occupations in the South. 

The movements of weekly earnings between 1932 and 1934 were 
quite similar for most occupations in the two dominant regions, 
southern New England and the Middle Atlantic States.* 








Wool sorters Cloth inspectors 








1932 1933 1932 1933 








Northern New England .f $15. 20 | $19.15 | $16.69 
Southern New England . i 11.71 | 18.17 | 26.78 
Middle Atlantic and Middle West................... ‘ . 17.61 | 22.921 22.63 
13. 00 8.10 | 11.50 























The wool sorters surveyed in northern New England in 1934 were almost entirely employed by different 
mills than those which were surveyed in 1933. This was because the mills employing wool sorters on the 
former date were either shut down or operating without wool sorters a year later. The country-wide aver- 
age for this occupation was therefore believed to be unreliable. The average hourly earnings of wool sorters 
in northern New England were 71.5 cents in 1933 and the average for the different groups in that region 
in 1934 was 40.8 cents an hour. 

The country-wide averages for cloth inspectors proved to be influenced unduly by the experience of a 
single mill in southern New England where hourly earnings declined by 30 percent between 1933 and 
1934. This influence is also apparent in the average of weekly earnings, given above. The cloth inspectors 
in this mill suffered a sharp fall in earnings because of an extreme form of work-sharing. In 1933, the mill 
in question had been running to capacity, while in 1934 nearly the same number of cloth inspectors shared 
a volume of work which had been cut in half. Since cloth inspectors work on piece rates, the decrease in 
the work available reduced their hourly as well as their weekly earnings. 





} Regional averages of weekly earnings are presented herewith for two occupations which were not 
included in the table of country-wide averages because of certain peculiarities: 











EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 





Secretary of Labor’s Recommendations on the Problem 
of Unemployed Youth 


N RESPONSE to a recent Senate resolution asking for certain dat, 
and recommendations concerning young people emerginy {roy 
educational institutions and at the present time without perianer; 
employment, the Secretary of Labor submitted estimates of th 
number of young persons in the United States and their educationa| 
and employment status, a review of various steps already taken by 
the Government in their behalf, and suggestions for new activities to 
meet the problem of unemployed youth.! 

Only the most general estimates can be made as to the present 
number of unemployed young people in specified age groups, but 
according to the Secretary of Labor’s report, it is probably safe to 
assume that between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 young men and young 
women 18 to 24 years of age, inclusive, are not in full-time schoo! and 
remain outside the special projects (such as the Civilian Consery ation 
Corps) that have been developed for persons of these ages. 

Information given by these young people, their parents, and aven- 
cies which are concerned with the welfare of youth indicates that the 
lack of provision for their needs is in many cases developing in<iller- 
ence and apathy in the youthful group and in too many instances is 
increasing susceptibility to demoralization. 

The Secretary points out that this immense loss of human capi ities, 
at a period in life when character development is so important, cai 
be averted in part. Junior work projects and educational opportuni 
ties can be included in a program which will keep many of these 
young persons in their own communities and in the current of oppor- 
tunities for securing regular employment. 

Included in recent governmental action in behalf of youth cited in 
tthe report under review are the provisions of the National Recovery 
. Administration industrial codes concerning child labor, the emergency 
education .and college student-aid programs, the creation of the |'e¢- 





1 United States. Congress. 8. Doc. No. 45 (74th Cong., Ist sess.): Employment for graduates 0! educs 
tional institutions. Letter from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting in response to S. Res. No. ‘7, sub 
mitted by Senator Walsh, a report relative to aiding graduates of educational institutions in the 1 \'‘¢r 0! 
securing employment. Washington, 1935. 
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eral Committee on Apprentice Training, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the development of transient camps, the calling of a national 
conference of educators by the United States Office of Education, a 
request by that office for an appropriation for the establishment of a 
youth division, the studies of unemployed youth by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, and the studies and activities of the 
United States Children’s Bureau concerning the employment, recre- 
em Mf ational, and social problems of young people. 


New Activities Suggested and Approximate Cost 


lata [r 1s recommended in the Secretary’s report that $96,000,000 be 
'om # allotted from Emergency Work funds for the following new activities 


elt H for unemployed young people: 
the 


| Junior work and emergency education division: 
na 


Allowances to young people Rien naa $72, 000, 000 
| by Materials and supplies _ 7, 200, 000 
S to teserves for accident compensation, OE EE Se 1, 670, 000 
\dministration _ _ — - see to Saale tateckst abut wall 3, 500, 000 
Work camps: 
Compensation to young people _-_-- ) ee ye 120, 000 
Maintenance and supervision _ - alka ais a ‘ 880, 000 


sent 


but 
Pp tO Sncinantinaitmaanii 


ung Total___- bs Seg pial 85, 370, 000 
and 


tien _Junior selection and referral services, United States Employment 


Service: For establishment and administration of local and 
cera Cre ee ee ee eee ee i 
~¢l- H Scholarship aid, Office of Education, Department of Interior: 
the Grants to boys and girls 
(Ter. Administration 
' Apprentice training committee: For work in the field _---_. 
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The proposed junior work and emergency education division is 
“intended for persons 18 to 20 years of age, inclusive, and other persons 
punder 25 years of age who are not heads of families, who are ineligible 
Hor employment on adult emergency work projects, and who desire 
/ opportunities for work and education in their own communities. 

The junior selection and referral services recommended above 
cory) Stould be charged with the responsibility of ascertaining the inter- 
ney aes and skills of young people and referring them to proper outlets, 
ed: ‘including junior work projects, openings in private industry, civilian 
conservation camps, apprentice training programs, or other available 
nef opportunities. Where an adequate school placement office is in opera- 
‘wri tion the United States Employment Service should be empowered to 
‘designate it as its operating agent.” 
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The recommended allotment of $8,000,000 is for scholarships an, 
is intended for 16- and 17-year-old boys and girls whose families 
cannot supply their needs for carfare, books, and requisite inciden ta); 
Numerous young people of these ages have left school and are with. 
out employment. Approximately 860,000 persons 17 and 18 year 
of age are reported in families on relief. Scholarships should be ciyey 
on the basis of the children’s ‘interest in and capacity for furthe, 
schooling and the availability of school facilities adapted to thei 
needs.” 

Other Suggestions 


THE report outlining the above program also suggests the continuo. 
tion of the educational aid provided through Emergency Relief project; 
for self-help to college students, and for freshmen colleges and classes 
for adult education. 

Recommendation is also made for the ‘extension of the Civiligy 
Conservation Corps as provided by the Emergency Relief appropria- 
tion bill with further provision for education and guidance, and 
coordination with community agencies. The camps are rendering 
outstanding service in the upbuilding of the physical strength and 
the morale of young men.” 
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Guaranteed-Employment Plan in Meat Packing 


N EMPLOYMENT assurance plan covering 500 of the 2,600 
employees of the George A. Hormel Co. in Austin, Minn., was 
adopted in the spring as a result of the shortage in hogs which threat- 
ened them with heavy lay-offs. The “straight-time”’ plan which was 
instituted discards the method of employment by the hour which is 
universal in packing houses and substitutes a weekly wage, uniform 
the year round, regardless of the number of hours worked in any one 
week. 

The plan had been tried in a number of departments of the plant, 
including the abattoir department, during the preceding year and had 
worked successfully in spite of the code restriction permitting hour 
in excess of 40 per week for only 16 weeks in the year. When the 
agreement with the hog-abattoir department expired in March 1935, 
there was little prospect of a normal amount of work in that depart- 
ment for a year at least. Although the present agreements are for 4 
year only, they permit the repayment of ‘“‘hours loaned”’ at any time 
within the 3 following years, so that instead of being laid off, the 
abattoir men have the certainty of a fixed weekly salary even though 
they may never work a normal number of hours. However, the met 
have agreed that when the heavy runs come back or other work cal 
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be devised, they will pay back the money advanced for hours not 
worked by working extra hours. 

The management of the company believes that it is incumbent upon 
an employer to provide work if it is possible to do so, and the effort 
will be made, therefore, to find other work to replace the hours lost 
in the men’s regular employment. Should the hog shortage continue 
after the present 12-month period has expired and no opportunity be 
presented of repaying the hours advanced to the men, the straight- 
time contracts provide that any unpaid balance of hours will be written 
off by the company in March 1939. This protects the men from 
piling up an obligation in hours which would be too difficult to pay 
back. 

The plan provides, also, for an annual vacation, with pay, of 1 week 
for each man, and for all holidays with pay. 


a 


Work-Relief Projects in Indiana! 


ORK projects have a prominent part in unemployment relief 

as administered in Indiana. By August 15, 1934, a total of 
2,325 work projects had been approved and many have since been 
added. These projects have three objectives: (1) To enable those on 
relief to earn their own living and to regain their self-respect; (2) to 
rehabilitate them vocationally either at their own trades or at new 
ones for which they may be adapted; (3) to produce articles which 
those on relief need and cannot buy. The products are distributed 
only to thosé on the relief rolls, and therefore there is no competition 
with private employers and employed workers. 

The work-relief projects are of many kinds, among them being 
mattress and furniture factories, slaughtering plants, repair and 
remodeling of buildings, manufacture of artificial legs, sewing proj- 
ects, clerical work, visiting housekeepers, etc. 

One project is the manufacture of furniture for the use of emergency 


' education and recreation centers, county relief offices, and emergency 
' nursery schools. These nursery schools, of which there are 39 in the 


State, care for the children of relief clients while they are away at 
work, The articles manufactured by this project, on which over 80 
unemployed persons were given work in January 1935, include minia- 
ture furniture for children, games, desks and desk chairs for adults, 
index boxes, etc. 

The furniture project occupies most of four floors of the plant of a 
furniture company in Indianapolis which had to curtail operations 3 





7 Data are from the September, November, and December 1934 and January, February, and March 1935 
issues of Recovery in Indiana, published by the Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief, Indj- 
anapolis, 
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years ago because of economic conditions. Most of the men |:noey 
very little about making furniture when they first went to wor! but, 
according to the supervisor of the project, “They all are eavor j, 
work and learn, and are turning out work almost equal to t)\,¢ ,; 
men who have worked in furniture factories for several years.’ 

A novel experiment is to be tried out in the furniture factory 
Artificial legs are to be manufactured for persons in Indiana w}\o ay, 
in need of such legs and are unable to buy them. The projec js {, 
start on a small scale, and about 20 physically handicapped ion 0 
the relief rolls are to be given employment in such work. There ay 
more than 9,000 persons in Indiana in need of these appliances }y) 
not able to purchase them, and if the experiment proves that they ea) 
be made successfully by relatively unskilled workers, it is planned to 
manufacture at least 1,000 of them. 

Three slaughtering plants are operated by the State unemployment. 
relief organization, in which up to December 1934 nearly 50,000 
cattle from the drought-stricken sections had been slaughtered {o; 
food for relief purposes. Approximately 3% million pounds of beef 
had been canned (3 established plants doing the canning under con- 
tract) and large quantities of fresh beef, fresh veal, smoked tongue, 
bologna, etc., had been produced. The byproducts, such as bones, 
tallow, and fertilizer, are sold to commercial plants, and the proceeds 
returned to the relief fund, while canned beef juices are sold to hios- 
pitals, sanitariums, and other public institutions at the cost of 
canning. 

The construction of a therapeutic pool at a children’s hospital in 
Indianapolis, for the treatment of infantile-paralysis sufferers, is 
another project on which workers from the relief rolls have been 
engaged. The hospital admits children from all parts of the State 
and the pool is to afford treatment similar to that at the Warm 
Springs Foundation sanitarium in Georgia. A number of highly 
skilled workers were among those recruited from the relief rolls for 
this work. 

Another work-relief project is that of repairing and remodeling 
abandoned “‘little red school houses” in rural districts into attractive 
farm dwellings for relief families. There are 663 brick, 443 frame, and 
9 stone school buildings which could be used for this purpose. ‘The 
plan is for the State relief organization to lease the property for a 
period of 2 or more years in return for the repairs made, and then to 
sublease to relief families. Each family is to be given a school build- 
ing and enough productive land for a subsistence or profitable 
farm. The tenant is expected to raise more than the family news, 
the excess being used to pay for the materials and labor used in thi 
repairs and remodeling, which are provided by the State relief org:n- 
ization. If he can make the repairs himself, this will enable him to 
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pay for the materials. Provision for purchase of the property by the 
sublessee will be made in cases in which both parties are agreeable. 

Qver 3,000 women are being given employment in work-relief 
projects in the State. The various projects provide work for women 
of all types and training, from housekeepers to trained nurses, teach- 
ers, and stenographers. Sewing projects are the most numerous, 
there being 98 in the State, including 13 mattress and comfort fac- 
tories. In January 1935, 1,670 women were employed on these proj- 
ects. More than 20,000 mattresses, 7,000 comforts, and thousands of 
dresses, bloomers, night dresses, pajamas, shirts, sheets, pillow cases, 
and towels had been made. There were 370 women working on the 
50 cleaning projects, and 240 women were engaged in the 52 library 
and museum projects. About 60 women were acting as visiting 
housekeepers in 20 counties, going into the homes of relief clients 
where there is illness or no mother and doing the housework, and in 
others teaching the housewife the proper care of the house and the 
preparation of well-balanced meals. In one county, women from 
relief families are being trained for the work of visiting housekeepers 
by unemployed home economics teachers. 

Twenty projects for sorting and filing governmental records, and 
jobs in the State and county administrative offices, provided work 
for 564 women in January 1935. Two State nursing projects made 
use of the services of 155 registered nurses in cases of persons on relief 
and in schools in 70 counties. Other projects in which women have 
been given work are canning and preserving of foods for winter dis- 
tribution, gardening, public education, research, etc. 
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Decision of Supreme Court on the National Industria] 
Recovery Act 


HE Supreme Court of the United States, on May 27, handed 

down its decision in the case of Schechter v. United States, holding. 
in effect, that the codes of fair competition established pursuant to 
the National Industrial Recovery Act were unenforceable, that inso- 
far as that act purported to delegate to the President the power to 
make such codes it was unconstitutional, and that the attempt to 
regulate through a code certain methods of business, including the 
wages and hours of employees engaged in such purely intrastate 
activity as slaughtering poultry and selling it in a local market, was 
likewise unconstitutional. 

The Court’s ruling on the delegation point would alone have been 
sufficient to dispose of the case and cause a reversal of the conviction 
of the defendants for code violations. In deciding that legislative 
power had been unconstitutionally delegated to the executive, Mr. 
Chief Justice Hughes said in his opinion: 

Section 3 of the Recovery Act is without precedent. It supplies no standards 
for any trade, industry, or activity. It does not undertake to prescribe rules 


of conduct to be applied to particular states of fact determined by appropriate 
administrative procedure. 


Instead of prescribing rules of conduct, it authorizes the making of codes to 
prescribe them. For that legislative undertaking, section 3 sets up no standards, 
aside from the statement of the general aims of rehabilitation, correction, and 
expansion described in section 1. In view of the scope of that broad declaration, 
and of the nature of the few restrictions that are imposed, the discretion of the 
President in approving or prescribing codes, and thus enacting laws for the 
government of trade and industry throughout the country, is virtually unfettered. 
We think that the code-making authority thus conferred is an unconstitutional! 
delegation of legislative power. 


The Chief Justice then took up the question of the application of 
the code to intrastate transactions and asked two questions. First, 
were these transactions ‘‘in” interstate commerce? 


The undisputed facts thus afford no warrant for the argument that the poultry 
handled by defendants at their slaughterhouse markets was in a “current” or 
‘‘flow” of interstate commerce and was thus subject to congressional regulation. 

The poultry had come to a permanent rest within the State. It was not held, 
used, or sold by defendants in relation to any further transactions in interstate 
commerce and was not destined for transportation to other States. 
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The second, and more important, question was: Did the defendants’ 
transactions (including wage payments and working hours) directly 
affect interstate commerce, thus becoming subject to Federal regu- 
lation? This led to the necessity of drawing a distinction as to what 
transactions had a ‘“‘direct”’ effect upon interstate “commerce and 
what had only an “‘indirect”’ effect. Said the Court: 

Direct effects are illustrated by the railroad cases * * * e.g., the effect 
of failure to use prescribed safety appliances on railroads which are the high- 
ways of both interstate and intrastate commerce, * * * the fixing of rates 
for intrastate transportation which unjustly discriminate against interstate 


commerce. 

For further examples, the Court drew upon labor cases arising 
under the Antitrust Act. The opinion stated that where a combina- 
tion or conspiracy intended to restrain interstate commerce (Coronado 
Coal Co. v. United Mine Workers, 268 U.S. 295) the direct effect was 
clear. On the other hand ‘‘Where that intent is absent, and the 
objectives are limited to intrastate activities, the fact that there may 
be an indirect effect upon interstate commerce does not subject the 
parties to the Federal statute, notwithstanding its broad provisions.” 

Having made this point, the Chief Justice elaborated it further by 
selecting from Industrial Association v. United States, 268 U.S. 64, 
a case involving a labor combination in the building trades, the follow- 
ing language for quotation: ‘‘The acts here complained of spent their 
intended and direct force upon a local situation—for building is as 
essentially local as mining,manufacturing, or growing crops.* * *” 

The Court rejected the arguments of the Government that Federal 
regulation is justified because hours and wages affect prices, and 
because interstate competition prevents the States, individually, 
regulating hours and wages. ‘It is not the province of the Court to 
consider the economic advantages or disadvantages of such a central- 
ized system. It is sufficient to say that the Federal Constitution does 
not provide for it.” 

Similarly, the Court rejected the argument that the legislation was 
justified by an emergency, saying: ‘‘Extraordinary conditions do 
not create or enlarge constitutional power.” 

Taking the decision as a whole, it amounted to holding all codes 
invalid on the delegation point, and particular provisions of the live 
poultry code invalid on the further ground that they regulated trans- 
actions which neither were in nor directly affected interstate com- 
merce. The implications of the dicta on the commerce point were 
susceptible of various interpretations. 

Mr. Justice Cardozo delivered a supplementary concurring opinion, 
in which Mr. Justice Stone joined. (A. L. A. Schechter Poultry Cor- 
poration v. United States, 55 Sup. Ct. 837.) 

The decision, in full, was as follows: 
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Text of Supreme Court Decision 


PETITIONERS in no. 854 were convicted in the District Court of the United s 
for the Eastern District of New York on 18 counts of an indictment cha: 
violations of what is known as the “‘ Live poultry code’’, and on an additiona| 
for conspiracy to commit such violations. 

By demurrer to the indictment and appropriate motions on the tris the 
defendants contended (1) that the code had been adopted pursuant to an w)\:. 
stitutional delegation by Congress of legislative power; (2) that it attempt. {, 
regulate intrastate transactions which lay outside the authority of Cony 
and (3) that in certain provisions it was repugnant to the due process clatise of 
the fifth amendment. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals sustained the conviction on the conspiracy © )\);\; 
and on 16 counts for violation of the code, but reversed the conviction 9 
counts which charged violation of requirements as to minimum wages a) 
maximum hours of labor, as these were not deemed to be within the congress 
power of regulation. (76 Fed. (2d) 617.) On the respective applications of t), 
defendants (no. 854) and of the Government (no. 864) this court granted writs of 
certiorari, April 15, 1935. (294 U. 8. —.) 

New York City is the largest live-poultry market in the United States. Ninety- 
six percent of the live poultry there marketed comes from other States. Thiree- 
fourths of this amount arrives by rail and is consigned to commission me. or 
receivers. Most of these freight shipments (about 75 percent) come in ai the 
Manhattan Terminal of the New York Central Railroad, and the remaind:r at 
one of the four terininals in New Jersey serving New York City. 

The commission men transact by far the greater part of the business «1 a 
commission basis, representing the shippers as agents, and remitting to therm the 
proceeds of sale, less commissions, freight, and handling charges. Otherwise, 
they buy for their own account. They sell to slaughterhouse operators whi «re 
also called marketmen. 

The defendants are slaughterhouse operators of the latter class. A. L. A 
Schechter Poultry Corporation and Schechter Live Poultry Market are corp ra- 
tions conducting wholesale poultry slaughterhouse markets in Brooklyn, New 
York City. Joseph Schechter operated the latter corporation and also guaran- 
teed the credits of the former corporation which was operated by Martin, A|: 
and Aaron Schechter. 

Defendants ordinarily purchase their live poultry from commission men at ‘ie 
West Washington Market in New York City or at the railroad terminals serv iiig 
the city, but occasionally they purchase from commission men in Philadelphia 
They buy the poultry for slaughter and resale. 

After the poultry is trucked to their slaughterhouse markets in Brooklyn. it 
is there sold, usually within 24 hours, to retail poultry dealers and butchers 
who sell directly to consumers. The poultry purchased from defendants i: 
immediately slaughtered, prior to delivery, by shochtim in defendants’ emp|.\ 
Defendants do not sell poultry in interstate commerce. 

The “‘Live poultry code” was promulgated under section 3 of the Nationa! 
Industrial Recovery Act. That section, the pertinent provisions of which «are 
set forth in the margin, authorizes the President to approve ‘‘codes of fair 
competition.” 

Such a code may be approved for a trade or industry, upon application by 01 
or more trade or industrial associations or groups, if the President finds (1) tht 
such associations or groups “‘impose no inequitable restrictions on admission ‘0 
membership therein and are truly representative’’, and (2) that such codes arc 
not designed “‘to promote monopolies or to eliminate or oppress small enterpris:s 
and will not operate to discriminate against them, and will tend to effectuate t!« 
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policy” of title I of the act. (15 U.S. C. A., sec. 701 et seq.) Such codes “shall 
not permit monopolies or monopolistic practices.” 

As a condition of his approval, the President may ‘‘impose such conditions 
(including requirements for the making of reports and the keeping of accounts) 
for the protection of consumers, competitors, employees, and others, and in fur- 
therance of the public interest, and may provide such exceptions to and exemptions 
from the provisions of such code as the President in his discretion deems necessary 
to efleetuate the policy herein declared.” 

Where such a code has not been approved, the President may prescribe one, 
either on his own motion or on complaint. Violation of any provision of a code 
(so approved or prescribed) “‘in any transaction in or affecting interstate or 
foreign commerce’”’ is made a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not more than 
$500 for each offense, and each day the violation continues is to be deemed a 
separate offense. 

The “Live poultry code’’ was approved by the President on April 13, 1934. 
Its divisions indicate its nature and scope. The code has eight articles entitled 
(1) purposes, (2) definitions, (3) hours, (4) wages, (5) general labor provisions, (6) 
administration, (7) trade practice provisions, and (8) general. 

The declared purpose is ‘‘ To effect the policies of title I of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act.’’ The code is established as ‘‘a code for fair competition for 
the live poultry industry of the metropolitan area in and about the City of New 
York.” 

That area is described as embracing the five boroughs of New York City, the 
counties of Rockland, Westchester, Nassau, and Suffolk in the State of New 
York, the counties of Hudson and Bergen in the State of New Jersey, and the 
county of Fairfield in the State of Connecticut. 

The “‘industry”’ is defined as including “every person engaged in the business 
of selling, purchasing for resale, transporting, or handling and/or slaughtering 
live poultry, from the time such poultry comes into the New York metropolitan 
area to the time it is first sold in slaughtered form’’, and such “‘related branches”’ 
as may from time to time be included by amendment. Employers are styled 
‘‘members of the industry”’, and the term “‘employee”’ is defined to embrace ‘“‘any 
and all persons engaged in the industry, however compensated”’, except 
“members.” 

The code fixes the number of hours for workdays. It provides that no employee, 
with certain exceptions, shal] be permitted to work in excess of 40 hours in any 
| week, and that no employee, save as stated, “shall be paid in any pay period 
less than at the rate of 50 cents per hour.” 

The article containing ‘‘ general labor provisions”’ prohibits the employment of 
any person under 16 years of age, and declares that employees shall have the right 
of “collective bargaining”, and freedom of choice with respect to labor organiza- 
tions, in the terms of section 7(a) of the act. 

The minimum number of employees, who shall be employed by slaughterhouse 
operators, is fixed, the number being graduated according to the average volume 


Sof weekly sales. 


Provision is made for administration through an ‘industry advisory com- 
mittee’, to be selected by trade associations and members of the industry, and a 
‘code supervisor” to be appointed, with the approval of the committee, by agree- 


_ ment between the Secretary of Agriculture and the Administrator for Industrial 


Recovery. 
The expenses of administration are to be borne by the members of the industry 

proportionately upon the basis of volume of business, or such other factors as the 

advisory committee may deem equitable, “subject to the disapproval of the Sec- 

retary and/or Administrator.” 

136189—35——4 
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The seventh article, containing ‘‘trade practice provisions’’, prohibits va, 
practices which are said to constitute, ‘‘unfair methods of competition.” 
final article provides for verified reports, such as the Secretary or Administ rato, 
may require, “‘(1) for the protection of consumers, competitors, employees, anq 
others, and in furtherance of the public interest, and (2) for the determinatioy }y 
the Secretary or Administrator of the extent to which the declared policy of the 
act is being effectuated by this code.” 

The members of the industry are also required to keep books and records whje}, 
‘will clearly reflect all financial transactions of their respective businesses anq 
the financial condition thereof’, and to submit weekly reports showing the range 
of daily prices and volume of sales for each kind of produce. | 

The President approved the code by an Executive order (no. 6675—A) in which 
he found that the application for his approval had been duly made in accordance 
with the provisions of title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act, that 
there had been due notice and hearings, that the code constituted ‘‘a code of 
fair competition” as contemplated by the act and complied with its pertinent 
provisions, including clauses (1) and (2) of subsection (a) of section 3 of title I. 
and that the code would tend ‘‘to effectuate the policy of Congress as declared 
in section 1 of title I.” 

The Executive order also recited that the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Administrator of the National Industrial Recovery Act had rendered separate 
reports as to the provisions within their respective jurisdictions. 

The Secretary of Agriculture reported that the provisions of the code ‘“‘estab- 
lishing standards of fair competition (a) are regulations of transactions in o: 
affecting the current of interstate and/or foreign commerce and (b) are reason- 
able’, and also that the code would tend to effectuate the policy declared i) 
title I of the act, as set forth in section 1. The report of the Administrator fo, 
Industrial Recovery dealt with wages, hours of labor, and other labor provisions 

Of the 18 counts of the indictment upon which the defendants were convicted, 
aside from the count for conspiracy, 2 counts charged violation of the minimum 
wage and maximum hour provisions of the code, and 10 counts were for violation 
of the requirement (found in the “trade practice provisions”) of ‘‘straight 
killing.” 

This requirement was really one of “straight” selling. The term “straight 
killing’’ was defined in the code as “the practice of requiring persons purchasing 
poultry for resale to accept the run of any half coop, coop, or coops, as purchased 
by slaughterhouse operators, except for culls.” 

The charges in the 10 counts, respectively, were that the defendants in selling 
to retail dealers and butchers had permitted ‘‘selections of individual chickens 
taken from particular coops and half coops.”’ 

Of the other six counts, one charged the sale to a butcher of an unfit chicken; 
two counts charged the making of sales without having the poultry inspected 
or approved in accordance with regulations or ordinances of the city of New \ ork; 
two counts charged the making of false reports or the failure to make reports 
relating to the range of daily prices and volume of sales for certain periods; and 
the remaining count was for sales to slaughterers or dealers who were wit/oul 
licenses required by the ordinances and regulations of the city of New York. 

First. Two preliminary points are stressed by the Government with respect 
to the appropriate approach to the important questious presented. We are told 
that the provision of the statute authorizing the adoption of codes must be 
viewed in the light of the grave national crisis with which Congress was ¢01- 
fronted. 

Undoubtedly, the conditions to which power is addressed are always to be 
considered when the exercise of power is challenged. Extraordinary conditions 
may call for extraordinary remedies. But the argument necessarily stops siior' 
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of an attempt to justify action which lies outside the sphere of constitutional 
authority. Extraordinary conditions do not create or enlarge constitutional 
ower. 

; The Constitution established a national government with powers deemed to be 
adequate, as they have proved to be both in war and peace, but these powers of 
the national government are limited by the constitutional grants. Those who act 
under these grants are not at liberty to transcend the imposed limits because 
they believe that more or different power is necessary. 

Such assertions of extraconstitutional authority were anticipated and pre- 
cluded by the explicit terms of the tenth amendment—“ The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people.”’ 

The further point is urged that the national crisis demanded a broad and 
intensive cooperative effort by those engaged in trade and industry, and that this 
necessary cooperation was sought to be fostered by permitting them to initiate 
the adoption of codes. 

But the statutory plan is not simply one for voluntary effort. It does not 
seek merely to endow voluntary trade or industrial associations or groups with 
privileges or immunities. It involves the coercive exercise of the law-making 
power. The codes of fair competition which the statute attempts to authorize 
are codes of laws. If valid, they place all persons within their reach under the 
obligation of positive law, binding equally those who assent and those who do not 
assent. Violations of the provisions of the codes are punishable as crimes. 

Second. The question of the delegation of legislative power. We recently had 
occasion to review the pertinent decisions and the general principles which 
govern the determination of this question. (Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan, 293 
U. S. 388.) The Constitution provides that “All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives.”’ (Art I, sec. 1.) And the Congress is 
authorized ‘To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution” its general powers. (Art. I, sec. 8, par. 18.) 

The Congress is not permitted to abdicate or to transfer to others the essential 
legislative functions with which it is thus vested. We have repeatedly recognized 
the necessity of adapting legislation to complex conditions involving a host of 
details with which the national legislature cannot deal directly. We pointed out 
in the Panama Refining Co. case that the Constitution has never been regarded 
as denying to Congress the necessary resources of flexibility and practicality, 
which will enable it to perform its function in laying down policies and establish- 
ing standards, while leaving to selected instrumentalities the making of subordi- 
nate rules within prescribed limits and the determination of facts to which the 
policy as declared by the legislature is to apply. 

But we said that the constant recognition of the necessity and validity of such 
provisions, and the wide range of administrative authority which has been 
developed by means of them, cannot be allowed to obscure the limitations of the 
authority to delegate, if our constitutional system is to be maintained. (Idem, 
293 U. 8. 388, 421.) 

Accordingly, we look to the statute to see whether Congress has overstepped 
these limitations—whether Congress in authorizing “codes of fair competition’’ 
has itself established the standards of legal obligation, thus performing its essen- 
tial legislative function, or, by the failure to enact such standards, has attempted 
to transfer that function to others. 

The aspect in which the question is now presented is distinct from that which 
was before us in the case of the Panama Co. There, the subject of the statutory 
prohibition was defined. (National Industrial Recovery Act, see sec. 9 (c).) 
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That subject was the transportation in interstate and foreign commer of 
petroleum and petroleum products which are produced or withdrawn from si. age 
in excess of the amount permitted by State authority. The question was vith 
respect to the range of discretion given to the President in prohibiting that 
transportation. (Idem, pp. 414, 415, 430.) As to the “codes of fair con, ),e4;. 
tion”, under section 3 of the act, the question is more fundamental. It is wh tho; 
there is any adequate definition of the subject to which the codes are {. }y, 
addressed. 

What is meant by “fair competition’’ as the term is used in the act? Dos jj 
refer to a category established in the law, and is the authority to make codes 
limited accordingly? Or is it used as a convenient designation for whatever se 
of laws the formulators of a code for a particular trade or industry may pro jose 
and the President may approve (subject to certain restrictions), or the Preside} 
may himself prescribe, as being wise and beneficent provisions for the govern ijey; 
of the trade or industry in order to accomplish the broad purposes of rehabilitation, 
correction, and expansion which are stated in the first section of title I? 

The act does not define “fair competition.’’ ‘“‘ Unfair competition’”’ 
to the common law, is a limited concept. Primarily, and strictly, it relates (. {}, 
palming off of one’s goods as those of a rival trader. (Goodyear Manufacturing 
Co. v. Goodyear Rubber Co., 128 U. 8. 598, 604; Howe Scale Co. v. Wyckoff, Seamans 
& Benedict, 198 U.S. 118, 140; Hanover Star Milling Co. v. Metcalf, 240 U.S. 403. 
413.) In recent years, its scope has been extended. It has been held to ayy io 
misappropriation as well as misrepresentation, to the selling of another’s goods as 
one’s Own—to misappropriation of what equitably belongs to a competitor. 
(International News Service v. Associated Press, 248 U. 8. 215, 241-242.) 

Unfairness in competition has been predicated of acts which lie outside the 
ordinary course of business and are tainted by fraud, or coercion, or conduct 
otherwise prohibited by law. (Idem, p. 258.) But it is evident that in its 
widest range, ‘“‘unfair competition,” as it has been understood in the law, does 
not reach the objectives of the codes which are authorized by the Nationa! 
Industrial Recovery Act. The codes may, indeed, cover conduct which existing 
law condemns, but they are not limited to conduct of that sort. The Govern- 
ment does not-contend that the act contemplates such a limitation. It would 
be opposed both to the declared purposes of the act and to its administrative 
construction. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act (section 5) introduced the expression 
‘‘unfair methods of competition,’’ which were declared to be unlawful. That 
was an expression new in the law. Debate apparently convinced the sponsors 
of the legislation that the words ‘‘ unfair competition,’’ in the light of their mean- 
ing at common law, were too narrow. We have said that the substituted plirase 
has a broader meaning, that it does not admit of precise definition, its scope 
being left to judicial determination as controversies arise. (Federal Trade (on- 
mission v. Raladam Co., 283 U. 8. 643, 648, 649; Federal Trade Commission \v. 
R. F. Keppel, 291 U. 8. 304, 310-312.) 

What are “‘unfair methods of competition”’ are thus to be determined in par- 
ticular instances, upon evidence, in the light of particular competitive conditions 
and of what is found to be a specific and substantial public interest.  (Fedcra! 
Trade Commission v. Beech-Nut Packing Co., 257 U.S. 441, 453; Federal 7a 
Commission v. Klesner, 280 U. S. 19, 27, 28; Federal Trade Commissio \. 
Raladam Co., supra; Federal Trade Commission v. R. F. Keppel, supra; Fe:ra! 
Trade Commission v. Algoma Co., 291 U. 8. 67, 73.) 

To make this possible, Congress set up a special procedure. A commissi0!, 
a quasi-judicial body, was created. Provision was made for formal comp!: int, 
for notice and hearing, for appropriate findings of fact supported by adequate 
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evidence, and for judicial review to give assurance that the action of the Com- 
mission is taken within its statutory authority. (Federal Trade Commission 
y. Raladam Co., supra; Federal Trade Commission v. Klesner, supra.) 

In providing for codes, the National Industrial Recovery Act dispenses with 
this administrative procedure and with any administrative procedure of an 
analogous character. But the difference between the code plan of the Recovery 
Act and the scheme of the Federal Trade Commission Act lies not only in pro- 
cedure but in subject matter. We cannot regard the “fair competition” of the 
codes as antithetical to the ‘unfair methods of competition” of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. The “fair competition” of the codes has a much 
broader range and a new significance. 

The Recovery Act provides that it shall not be construed to impair the powers 
of the Federal Trade Commission, but, when a code is approved, its provisions 
are to be the “‘standards of fair competition’ for the trade or industry con- 
cerned, and any violation of such standards in any transaction in or affecting 
interstate or foreign commerce is to be deemed ‘‘an unfair method of competi- 
tion” within the meaning of the Federal Trade Commission Act. (Sec. 3(b).) 

For a statement of the authorized objectives and content of the ‘‘codes of fair 
competition”’ we are referred repeatedly to the ‘‘ Declaration of policy”’ in section 
1 of title I of the Recovery Act. 

Thus, the approval of a code by the President is conditioned on his finding 
that it “‘ will tend to effectuate the policy of this title.”’ (Sec. 3(a).) 

The President is authorized to impose such conditions ‘‘for the protection of 
consumers, competitors, employees, and others, and in furtherance of the public 
interest, and may provide such exceptions to and exemptions from the provisions 
of such code as the President in his discretion deems necessary to effectuate the 
policy herein declared.” 

The “policy herein declared’’ is manifestly that set forth in section 1. That 
declaration embraces a broad range of objectives. Among them we find the 
elimination of “unfair competitive practices.” 

But even if this clause were to be taken to relate to practices which fall under 
the ban of existing law, either common law or statute, it is still only one of the 
authorized aims described in section 1. It is there declared to be ‘‘the policy of 
Congress” — 

“To remove obstructions to the free flow of interstate and foreign commerce 
which tend to diminish the amount thereof; and to provide for the general welfare 
by promoting the organization of industry for the purpose of cooperative action 
among trade groups, to induce and maintain united action of labor and manage- 
ment under adequate governmental sanctions and supervision, to eliminate unfair 
competitive practices, to promote the fullest possible utilization of the present 
productive capacity of industries, to avoid undue restriction of production (except 
as may be temporarily required), to increase the consumption of industria] and 
agricultural products by increasing purchasing power, to reduce and relieve unem- 
ployment, to improve standards of labor, and otherwise to rehabilitate industry 
and to conserve natural resources.” 

Under section 3, whatever ‘‘may tend to effectuate’ these general purposes 
may be included in the “‘codes of fair competition.’”’ We think the conclusion is 
inescapable that the authority sought to be conferred by section 3 was not merely 
to deal with “unfair competitive practices” which offend against existing law, 
and could be the subject of judicial condemnation without further legislation, or 
to create administrative machinery for the application of established principles 
of law to particular instances of violation. 
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Rather, the purpose is clearly disclosed to authorize new and controlling pro- 
hibitions through codes of Jaws which would embrace what the formulators wo uld 
propose, and what the President would approve, or prescribe, as wise and benef. 
icent measures for the government of trades and industries in order to bring 
about their rehabilitation, correction, and development, according to the genera] 
declaration of policy in section 1. Codes of laws of this sort are styled “codes of 
fair competition.” 

We find no real controversy upon this point and we must determine the validity 
of the code in question in this aspect. As the Government candidly says in its 
brief: “The words ‘policy of this title’ clearly refer to the ‘policy’ which Congress 
declared in the section entitled ‘Declaration of policy’—section 1. All of the 
policies there set forth point toward a single goal—the rehabilitation of industry 
and the industrial recovery which unquestionably was the major poticy of ( ‘on. 
gress in adopting the National Industrial Recovery Act.” 

And that this is the controlling purpose of the code now before us appears 
both from its repeated declarations to that effect and from the scope of its require- 
ments. 

It will be observed that its provisions as to the hours and wages of employees 
and its “‘general labor provisions’’ were placed in separate articles, and these 
were not included in the article on ‘“‘trade practice provisions”’ declaring what 
should be deemed to constitute ‘unfair methods of competition.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture thus stated the objectives of the live poultry 
code in his report to the President, which was recited in the executive order of 
approval: 

**That said code will tend to effectuate the declared policy of title I of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act as set forth in section 1 of said act in that the terms 
and provisions of such code tend to: 

‘*(a) Remove obstructions to the free flow of interstate and foreign commerce 
which tend to diminish the amount thereof: 

“‘(b) To provide for the general welfare by promoting the organization of 
industry for the purpose of cooperative action among trade groups; 

**(c) To eliminate unfair competitive practices; 

**(d) To promote the fullest possible utilization of the present productive 
capacity of industries: 

““(e) To avoid undue restriction of production (except as may be temporarily 
required) ; 

*(f) To increase the consumption of industrial and agricultural products by 
increasing purchasing power; and 

**(g) Otherwise to rehabilitate industry and to conserve natural resources.’ 

The Government urges that the codes will ‘‘consist of rules of competition 
deemed fair for each industry by representative members of that industry—by 
the persons most vitally concerned and most familiar with its problems.” [n- 
stances are cited in which Congress has availed itself of such assistance; as e. £., 
in the exercise of its authority over the public domain, with respect to the recog- 
nition of local customs or rules of miners as to mining claims, or, in matters of a 
more or less technical nature, as in designating the standard height of drawbars. 

But would it be seriously contended that Congress could delegate its legisla- 
tive authority to trade or industrial associations or groups so as to empower 
them to enact the laws they deem to be wise and beneficent for the rehabilitation 
and expansion of their trade or industries? Could]trade or industrial associa- 
tions or groups be constituted legislative bodies for that purpose because suc! 
associations or groups are familiar with the problems of their enterprises? And, 
could an effort of that sort be made valid by such a preface of generalities as to 
permissible aims as we find in section 1 of title I? 
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The answer is obvious. Such a delegation of legislative power is unknown to 
our law and is utterly inconsistent with the constitutional prerogatives and duties 
of Congress. 

The question, then, turns upon the authority which section 3 of the Recovery 
Act vests in the President to approve or prescribe. If the codes have standing as 
penal statutes, this must be due to the effect of the executive action. But Con- 
gress cannot delegate legislative power to the President to exercise an unfettered 
discretion to make whatever laws he thinks may be needed or advisable for the 
rehabilitation and expansion of trade or industry. (See Panama Refining Co. v. 
Ryan, supra, and cases there reviewed.) 

Accordingly we turn to the Recovery Act to ascertain what limits have been set 
to the exercise of the President’s discretion. 

First, the President, as a condition of approval, is required to find that the trade 
or industrial associations or groups which propose a code ‘‘impose no inequitable 
restrictions on admission to membership”’ and are ‘‘truly representative.’”’ That 
condition, however, relates only to the status of the initiators of the new laws and 
not to the permissible scope of such laws. 

Second, the President is required to find that the code is not ‘‘designed to pro- 
mote monopolies or to eliminate or oppress small enterprises and will not operate 
to discriminate against them.” 

And to this is added a proviso that the code ‘‘shall not permit monopolies or 
monopolistic practices.’”’ But these restrictions leave virtually untouched the 
field of policy envisaged by section 1, and in that wide field of legislative possi- 
bilities the proponents of a code, refraining from monopolistic designs, may roam 
at will,and the President may approve or disapprove their proposals as he may see fit. 

That is the precise effect of the further finding that the President is to make— 
that the code ‘‘ will tend to effectuate the policy of this title.’”’ While this is called 
a finding, it is really but a statement of an opinion as to the general effect upon the 
promotion of trade or industry of a scheme of laws. These are the only findings 
which Congress has made essential in order to put into operation a legislative code 
having the aims described in the ‘‘ Declaration of policy.” 

Nor is the breadth of the President’s discretion left to the necessary implica- 
tions of this limited requirement as to his findings. As already noted, the Presi- 
dent in approving a code may impose his own conditions, adding to or taking from 
what is proposed as ‘‘in his discretion” he thinks necessary ‘‘to effectuate the 
policy” declared by the act. 

Of course, he has no less liberty when he prescribes a code on his own motion or 
on complaint, and he is free to prescribe one if a code has not been approved. The 
act provides for the creation by the President of administrative agencies to assist 
him, but the action or reports of such agencies, or of his other assistants—their 
recommendations and findings in relation to the making of codes—have no sanc- 
tion beyond the will of the President, who may accept, modify, or reject them as 
he pleases. 

Such recommendations or findings in no way limit the authority which section 
3 undertakes to vest in the President with no other conditions than those there 
specified. And this authority relates to a host of different trades and industries, 
thus extending the President’s discretion to all the varieties of laws which he may 
deem to be beneficial in dealing with the vast array of commercial and industrial 
activities throughout the country. 

Such a sweeping delegation of legislative power finds no support in the decisions 
upon which the Government especially relies. By the Interstate Commerce Act 
(49 U.S. C. A., sec. 1 et seq.), Congress has itself provided a code of laws regu- 
lating the activities of the common carriers subject to the act, in order to assure 
the performance of their services upon just and reasonable terms, with adequate 
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facilities and without unjust discrimination. Congress from time to time |, ,. 
elaborated its requirements, as needs have been disclosed. To facilitate | 
application of the standards prescribed by the act, Congress has provided 
expert body. That administrative agency, in dealing with particular cases j. 
required to act upon notice and hearing, and its orders must be supported |\y 
findings of fact which in turn are sustained by evidence. (Interstate Comm: > 
Commission v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 227 U. 8S. 88; State of Florida 
v. United States, 282 U. S. 194; United States v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (, 

293 U. S. 454.) 

When the Commission is authorized to issue, for the construction, extensi,, 
or abandonment of lines, a certificate of ‘‘public convenience and necessity’, \; 
to permit the acquisition by one carrier of the control of another, if that is foi), 
to be “‘in the public interest”’, we have pointed out that these provisions are )){ 
left without standards to guide determination. 

The authority conferred has direct relation to the standards prescribed {\, 
the service of common carriers and can be exercised only upon findings, has. 
upon evidence, with respect to particular conditions of transportation. (.\.» 
York Central Securities Corporation v. United States, 287 U. 8. 12, 24, 25; Texas « 
Pacific Railway Co. v. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co., 270 U.S. 2h. 
273; Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. v. United States, 283 U. 8S. 35, 42.) 

Similarly, we have held that the Radio Act of 1927 established standards ‘,, 
govern radio communications and, in view of the limited number of availa!)|. 
broadcasting frequencies, Congress authorized allocation and licenses. 

The Federal Radio Commission was created as the licensing authority, i: 
order to secure a reasonable equality of opportunity in radio transmission a: \( 
reception. The authority of the Commission to grant licenses ‘‘as public con 
venience, interest, or necessity requires’? was limited by the nature of radi: 
communications, and by the scope, character, and quality of the services to | 
rendered and the relative advantages to be derived through distribution of 
facilities. 

These standards established by Congress were to be enforced upon heariiy, 
and evidence, by an administrative body acting under statutory restricti: 
adapted to the particular activity. (Federal Radio Commission v. Nelson Brot): : 
Bond and Mig. Co., 289 U. 8. 266.) 

In Hampton, Jr., & Co. v. United States, 276 U.S. 394, the question related to (|. 
‘flexible tariff provision” of the Tariff Act of 1922. We held that Congress ha! 
described its plan ‘‘to secure by law the imposition of customs duties on articlvs 
of imported merchandise which should equal the difference between the cost «/ 
producing in a foreign country the articles in question and laying them down [vr 
sale in the United States, and the cost of producing and selling like or similar 
articles in the United States.’”’ As the differences in cost might vary from tin 
to time, provision was made for the investigation and determination of thes 
differences by the executive branch so as to make ‘‘the adjustments necessa) 
to conform the duties to the standard underlying that policy and plan.”” (Idem, 
pp. 404, 405.) 

The Court found the same principle to be applicable in fixing customs duti:s 
as that which permitted Congress to exercise its rate-making power in intersta\: 
commerce, ‘‘by declaring the rule which shall prevail in the legislative fixing 0! 
rates” and then remitting ‘‘the fixing of such rates’? in accordance with i's 
provisions ‘‘to a rate-making body.” (Idem, p. 409.) The Court fully reco 
nized the limitations upon the delegation of legislative power. (Idem, p)) 
408-411.) 

To summarize and conclude upon this point: Section 3 of the Recovery Av‘ 
is without precedent. It supplies no standards for any trade, industry, «' 
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activity. It does not undertake to prescribe rules of conduct to be applied to 
particular states of fact determined by appropriate administrative procedure. 

instead of prescribing rules of conduct, it authorizes the making of codes to 
prescribe them. For that legislative undertaking, section 3 sets up no standards, 
aside from the statement of the general aims of rehabilitation, correction, and 
expansion described in section 1. In view of the scope of that broad declaration, 
and of the nature of the few restrictions that are imposed, the discretion of the 
President in approving or prescribing codes, and thus enacting laws for the govern- 
ment of trade and industry throughout the country, is virtually unfettered. We 
think that the code-making authority thus conferred is an unconstitutional 
delegation of legislative power. 

Second. The question of the application of the provisions of the live poultry code 
‘o intrastate transactions. Although the validity of the codes (apart from the 
question of delegation) rests upon the commerce clause of the Constitution, 
section 3 (a) of the act is not in terms limited to interstate and foreign commerce. 
From the generality of its terms, and from the argument of the Government at 
the bar, it would appear that section 3 (a) was designed to authorize codes 
without that limitation. 

But under section 3 (f) penalties are confined to violations of a code provision 
‘in any transaction in or affecting interstate or foreign commerce.’’ This aspect 
of the case presents the question whether the particular provisions of the live 
poultry code, which the defendants were convicted for violating and for having 
conspired to violate, were within the regulating power of Congress. 

These provisions relate to the hours and wages of those employed by defendants 
in their slaughterhouses in Brooklyn and to the sales there made to retail dealers 
and butchers. 

(1) Were these transactions “‘in’’ interstate commerce? Much is made of the 
fact that almost all the poultry coming to New York is sent there from other 
States. But the code provisions, as here applied, do not concern the transpor- 
tation of the poultry from other States to New York, or the transactions of the 
commission men or others to whom it is consigned, or the sales made by such 
consignees to defendants. 

When defendants had made their purchases, whether at the West Washington 
Market in New York City or at the railroad terminals serving the city, or else- 
where, the poultry was trucked to their slaughterhouses in Brooklyn for local 
disposition. The interstate transactions in relation to that poultry then ended. 
Defendants held the poultry at their slaughterhouse markets for slaughter and 
local sale to retail dealers and butchers who in turn sold directly to consumers. 
Neither the slaughtering nor the sales by defendants were transactions in inter- 
state commerce. (Brown v. Houston, 114 U. 8. 622, 632, 633; Public Utilities 
Commission v. Landon, 249 U.8. 236, 245; Industrial Association v. United States, 268 
U. 8. 64, 78, 79; Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. v. Standard Oil Co., 275 U. 8. 257, 267.) 

The undisputed facts thus afford no warrant for the argument that the poultry 
handled by defendants at their slaughterhouse markets was in a “‘current”’ or 
“flow” of interstate commerce and was thus subject to congressional regulation. 

The mere fact that there may be a constant flow of commodities into a State 
does not mean that the flow continues after the property has arrived and has 
become commingled with the mass of property within the State and is there held 
solely for local disposition and use. So far as the poultry here in question is 
concerned, the flow in interstate commerce had ceased. 

The poultry had come to a permanent rest within the State. It was not held, 
used, or sold by defendants in relation to any further transactions in interstate 
commerce aud was not destined for transportation to other States. Hence, 
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decisions which deal with a stream of interstate commerce—where goods come 
to rest within a State temporarily and are later to go forward in interstate com- 
merce—and with the regulations of transactions involved in that practical] 
continuity of movement, are not applicable here. (See Swift & Co. v. United 
States, 196 U. S. 375, 387, 388; Lemke v. Farmers Grain Co., 258 U. 8. 50, 55. 
Stafford v. Wallace, 258 U. 8. 495, 519; Board of Trade of City of Chicago v. (| 
262 U.S. 1, 35; Tagg. Bros. & Moorhead v. United States, 280 U. 8. 420, 439 

(2) Did the defendants’ transactions directly ‘‘affect”’ interstate commerce co 
as to be subject to Federal regulation? The power of Congress extends not oy|y 
to the regulation of transactions which are part of interstate commerce, but to 
the protection of that commerce from injury. It matters not that the injury 
may be due to the conduct of those engaged in intrastate operations. Thus, 
Congress may protect the safety of those employed in interstate transportation 
“‘no matter what may be the source of the dangers which threaten it.”” (Southern 
Railway Co. v. United States, 222 U. S. 20, 27.) 

We said in Second Employers’ Liability Cases, 223 U. S. 1, 51, that it is the 
“effect upon interstate commerce”, not ‘“‘the source of the injury”, which is 
“the criterion of congressional power.’”’ We have held that, in dealing with 
common carriers engaged in both interstate and intrastate commerce, the domi- 
nant authority of Congress necessarily embraces the right to control their intra- 
state operations in all matters having such a close and substantial relation to 
interstate traffic that the control is essential or appropriate to secure the freedom 
of that traffic from interference or unjust discrimination and to promote the 
efficiency of the interstate service. (The Shreveport Case, 234 U. 8S. 342, 351, 
352; Wisconsin Railroad Commission v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. Co., 
257 U.S. 563, 588.) 

And combinations and conspiracies to restrain interstate commerce, or to 
monopolize any part of it, are none the less within the reach of the Antitrust 
Act (15 U. 8. C. A., sec. 1 et seq.) because the conspirators seek to attain their 
end by means of intrastate activities. (Coronado Coal Co. v. United Mine 
Workers, 268 U. S. 295, 310; Bedford Cut Stone Co. v. Journeyman Stonecutters 
Association, 274 U. 8. 37, 46.) 

We recently had occasion, in Local 167 v. United States, 291 U. S. 293, to appl) 
this principle in connection with the live poultry industry. That was a suit to 
enjoin a conspiracy to restrain and monopolize interstate commerce in violation 
of the Antitrust Act. It was shown that marketmen, teamsters, and slaughterers 
(shochtim) had conspired to burden the free movement of live poultry into the 
metropolitan area in and about New York City. 

Marketmen had organized an association, had allocated retailers among 
themselves, and had agreed to increase prices. To accomplish their objects, 
large amounts of money were raised by levies upon poultry sold, men were hired 
to obstruct the business of dealers who resisted, wholesalers and retailers were 
spied upon and by violence and other forms of intimidation were prevented from 
freely purchasing live poultry. Teamsters refused to handle poultry for recalci- 
trant marketmen and members of the shochtim union refused to slaughter. 

In view of the proof of that conspiracy we said that it was unnecessary to 
decide when interstate commerce ended and when intrastate commerce began. 
We found that the proved interference by the conspirators “‘with the unloading, 
the transportation, the sales by marketmen to retailers, the prices charged and 
the amount of profits exacted” operated “substantially and directly to restrain 
and burden the untrammeled shipment and movement of the poultry” while 
unquestionably it was in interstate commerce. The intrastate acts of the con- 
spirators were included in the injunction because that was found to be necessary 
for the protection of interstate commerce against the attempted and illegal 
restraint. (Idem, pp. 297, 299, 300.) 
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The instant case is not of that sort. This is not a prosecution for a conspiracy 
to restrain or monopolize interstate commerce in violation of the Antitrust Act. 
Defendants have been convicted, not upon direct charges of injury to interstate 
commerce or of interference with persons engaged in that commerce, but of viola- 
tions of certain provisions of the live poultry code and of conspiracy to commit 
these violations. Interstate commerce is brought in only upon the charge that 
violations of these provisions—as to hours and wages of employees and local 
sales—‘‘affected”’ interstate commerce. 

In determining how far the Federal Government may go in controlling intra- 
state transactions upon the ground that they ‘‘affect’’ interstate commerce, there 
is a necessary and well-established distinction between direct and indirect effects. 
The precise line can be drawn only as individual cases arise, but the distinction 
is clear in principle. 

Direct effects are illustrated by the railroad cases we have cited, as e. g., the 
effect of failure to use prescribed safety appliances on railroads which are the 
highways of both interstate and intrastate commerce, injury to an employee 
engaged in interstate transportation by the negligence of an employee engaged 
in an intrastate movement, the fixing of rates for intrastate transportation which 
unjustly discriminate against interstate commerce. But where the effect of 
intrastate transactions upon interstate commerce is merely indirect, such trans- 
actions remain within the domain of State power. 

If the commerce clause were construed to reach all enterprises and transactions 
which could be said to have an indirect effect upon interstate commerce, the 
Federal authority would embrace practically all the activities of the people and 
the authority of the State over its domestic concerns would exist only by sufferance 
of the Federal Government. Indeed, on such a theory, even the development of 
the State’s commercial facilities would be subject to Federal! control. 

As we said in the Minnesota Rate Cases, 230 U.S. 352, 410: ‘‘In the intimacy 
of commercial relations, much that is done in the superintendence of local matters 
may have an indirect bearing upon interstate commerce. The.development of 
local resources and the extension of local facilities may have a very important 
effect upon communities less favored and to an appreciable degree alter the course 
of trade. The freedom of local trade may stimulate interstate commerce, while 
restrictive measures within the police power of the State enacted exclusively with 
respect to internal business, as distinguished from interstate traffic, may in their 
reflex or indirect influence diminish the latter and reduce the volume of articles 
transported into or out of the State.’”’ (See also Kidd v. Pearson, 128 U.S. 1, 21; 
Heisler v. Thomas Colliery Co., 260 U. S. 245, 259, 260.) 

The distinction between direct and indirect effects has been clearly recognized 
in the application of the Antitrust Act. Where a combination or conspiracy is 
formed, with the intent to restrain interstate commerce or to monopolize any 
part of it, the violation of the statute is clear. (Coronado Coal Co. v. United Mine 
Workers, 268 U. S. 295, 310.) But where that intent is absent, and the objectives 

are limited to intrastate activities, the fact that there may be an indirect effect 
upon interstate commerce does not subject the parties to the Federal statute, 
notwithstanding its broad provisions. 

This principle has frequently been applied in litigation growing out of labor 
disputes. (United Mine Workers v. Coronado Coal Co., 259 U. 8S. 344, 410, 411; 
United Leather Workers v. Herkert, 265 U. 8. 457, 464-467; Industrial Association 
v. United States, 268 U. S. 64, 82; Levering & Garrigues Co. v. Morrin, 289 U. 8. 
103, 107, 108.) 

In the case last cited we quoted with approval the rule that had been stated 
and applied in Industrial Association v. United States, supra, after review of the 
decisions, as follows: ‘‘The alleged conspiracy and the acts here complained of, 
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spent their intended and direct force upon a local situation—for building | 
essentially local as mining, manufacturing, or growing crops—and if, by resu! 
diminution of the commercial demand, interstate trade was curtained either 5. 
erally or in specific instances, that was a fortuitous consequence so remote 
indirect as plainly to cause it to fall outside the reach of the Sherman A. +. 
(15 U. 8S. C. A., sees. 1-7, 15 note.) 

While these decisions related to the application of the Federal statute, and jot 
to its constitutional validity, the distinction between direct and indirect effi is 
of intrastate transactions upon interstate commerce must be recognized ss 4 
fundamental one, essential to the maintenance of our constitutional sysi:)). 
Otherwise, as we have said, there would be virtually no limit to the Fed: ra| 
power and for all practical purposes we should have a completely centrali/oq 
government. We must consider the provisions here in question in-the light of 
this distinction. 

The question of chief importance relates to the provisions of the code as to 
the hours and wages of those employed in defendants’ slaughterhouse mark: ts 
It is plain that these requirements are imposed in order to govern the details of 
defendants’ management of their local business. The persons employed i, 
slaughtering and selling in local trade are not employed in interstate commerc:. 
Their hours and wages have no direct relation to interstate commerce. Thi. 
question of how many hours these employees should work and what they sho: 
be paid differs in no essential respect from similar questions in other local }\1si- 
nesses which handle commodities brought into a State and there dealt in as a 
part of its internal commerce. This appears from an examination of the con- 
siderations urged by the Government with respect to conditions in the poultr) 
trade. 

Thus, the Government argues that hours and wages affect prices; that slaught« 
house men sell at a small margin above operating costs; that labor represents 5() 
to 60 percent of these costs; that a slaughterhouse operator paying lower wages 
or reducing his eost by exacting long hours of work, translates his saving i:t. 
lower prices; that this results in demands for a cheaper grade of goods; and t)i:1 
the cutting of prices brings about a demoralization of the price structure. Similar 
conditions may be adduced in relation to other businesses. 

The argument of the Government proves too much. If the Federal Gover 
ment may determine the wages and hours of employees in the internal commerce 
of a State, because of their relation to cost and prices and their indirect effect 
upon interstate commerce, it would seem that a similar control might be exert: 
over other elements of cost, also affecting prices, such as the number of employes, 
rents, advertising, methods of doing business, ete. All the processes of producti! 
and distribution that enter into cost could likewise be controlled. If the cost 0! 
doing an intrastate business is in itself the permitted object of Federal contri), 
the extent of the regulation of cost would be a question of discretion and not 0! 
power. 

The Government also makes the point that efforts to enact State legislativ:: 
establishing high labor standards have been impeded by the belief that unlcs- 
similar action is taken generally, commerce will be diverted from the Stats 
adopting such standards, and that this fear of diversion has led to demands [. 
Federal legislation on the subject of wages and hours. 

The apparent implication is that the Federal authority under the commer: 
clause should be deemed to extend to the establishment of rules to govern wag: 
and hours in intrastate trade and industry generally throughout the countr\, 
thus overriding the authority of the States to deal with domestic proble:: 
arising from labor conditions in their internal commerce. 
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It is not the province of the Court to consider the economic advantages or 
disadvantages of such a centralized system. It is sufficient to say that the 
Federal Constitution does not provide for it. 

Our growth and development have called for wide use of the commerce power 
of the Federal Government in its control over the expanded activities of interstate 
commerce, and in protecting that commerce from burdens, interferences, and 
conspiracies to restrain and monopolize it. But the authority of the Federal 
Government may not be pushed to such an extreme as to destroy the distinction, 
whieh the commerce clause itself establishes, between commerce ‘‘among the 
several States”? and the internal concerns of a State. 

The same answer must be made to the contention that is based upon the serious 
economie situation which led to the passage of the Recovery Act—the fall in 
prices, the decline in wages and employment and the curtailment of the market 
for commodities. Stress is laid upon the great importance of maintaining wage 
distributions which would provide the necessary stimulus in starting ‘‘the 
cumulative forees making for expanding commercial activity.’’ Without in 
any way disparaging this motive, it is enough to say that the recuperative efforts 
of the Federal Government must be made in a manner consistent with the 
authority granted by the Constitution. 

We are of the opinion that the attempt through the provisions of the code 
to fix the hours and wages of employees of defendants in their intrastate business 
was not a valid exercise of Federal power. 

The other violations for which defendants were convicted related to the 
making of local sales. Ten counts, for violation of the provision as to ‘straight 
killing’, were for permitting customers to make “‘selections of individual chickens 
taken from particular coops and half coops.’’ Whether or not this practice is 
good or bad for the local trade, its effect, if any, upon interstate commerce was 
only indirect. The same may be said of violations of the code by intrastate 
transactions consisting of the sale “of an unfit chicken’’ and of sales which were 
not in accord with the ordinances of the City of New York. The requirement 
of reports as to prices and volumes of defendant’s sales was incident to the effort 
to coatrol their intrastate business. 

In view of these conclusions, we find it unnecessary to discuss other questions 
which have been raised as to the validity of certain provisions of the code under 
the due process clause of the fifth amendment. 

On both the grounds we have discussed, the attempted delegation of legislative 
power, and the attempted regulation of intrastate transactions which afiect 
interstate commerce only indirectly, we hold the code provisions here in question 
to be invalid and that the judgment of conviction must be reversed. 

No. 854—Reversed. 

No. 864—Affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Cardozo, concurring: 

The delegated power of legislation which has found expression in this code is 
not canalized within banks that keep it from overflowing. It is unconfined and 
vagrant if I may borrow my own words in an earlier opinion. (Panama Refining 
Co. v. Ryan, 293 U. 8. 388, 440.) 

This Court has held that delegation may be unlawful though the act to be 
performed is definite and single, if the necessity, time, and occasion of perform- 
ance have been left in the end to the discretion of the delegate. (Panama Re- 
fining Co. v. Ryan, supra.) I thought that ruling went too far. I pointed out in 
an opinion that there had been ‘‘no grant to the Executive of any roving com- 
mission to inquire into evils and then, upon discovering them, do anything he 
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pleases.’ (293 U.S. 435). Choice, though within limits, had been given hi; « 
to the occasion, but none whatever as to the means.”’ 

Here, in the case before us, is an attempted delegation not confined to any single 
act nor to any class or group of acts identified or described by reference to a stanq. 
ard. Here in effect is a roving commission to inquire into evils and upo: 
covery correct them. 

I have said that there is no standard, definite or even approximate, to whic) 
legislation must conform. Let me make my meaning more precise. If eocdos of 
fair competition are codes eliminating ‘‘unfair” methods of competition ascer. 
tained upon inquiry to prevail in one industry or another, there is no unlawfy] 
delegation of legislative functions when the President is directed to inquire int, 
such practices and denounce them when discovered. For many years 4 lik, 
power has been committed to the Federal Trade Commission with the approval 
of this Court in a long series of decisions. (Federal Trade Commission y. |. | 
Keppel & Bro., 291 U. 8. 304, 312; Federal Trade Commission v. Raladam (o.. 283 
U. 8S. 643, 648; Federal Trade Commission v. Gratz, 253 U. S. 421.) 

Delegation in such circumstances is born of the necessities of the occasion. TT}, 
industries of the country are too many and diverse to make it possible for Con. 
gress, in respect of matters such as these, to legislate directly with adequate 
appreciation of varying conditions. Nor is the substance of the power changed 
because the President may act at the instance of trade or industrial associations 
having special knowledge of the facts. Their function is strictly advisory; it js 
the imprimatur of the President that begets the quality of law. (Doty v. Love. 
294 U.S.—.) When the task that is set before one is that of cleaning house, it 
is prudent as well as usual to take counsel of the dwellers. 

But there is another conception of codes of fair competition, their significance 
and function, which leads to very different consequences, though it is one that is 
struggling now for recognition and acceptance. By this other conception a code 
is not to be restricted to the elimination of business practices that would be 
characterized by general acceptation as oppressive or unfair. It is to include 
whatever ordinances may be desirable or helpful for the well-being or prosperity 
of the industry affected. 

In that view, the function of its adoption is not merely negative, but positive; 
the planning of improvements as well as the extirpation of abuses. What is 
fair, as thus conceived, is not something to be contrasted with what is unfair or 
fraudulent or tricky. The extension becomes as wide as the field of industrial 
regulation. If that conception shall prevail, anything that Congress may do 
within the limits of the commerce clause for the betterment of business may be 
done by the President upon the recommendation of a trade association by calling 
it a code. This is delegation running riot. No such plenitude of power is sus- 
ceptible of transfer. The statute, however, aims at nothing less, as one can 
learn both from its terms and from the administrative practice under it. Nothing 
less is aimed at by the code now submitted to our scrutiny. 

The code does not confine itself to the suppression of methods of competition 
that would be classified as unfair according to accepted business standards or 
accepted norms of ethics. It sets up a comprehensive body of rules to promote 
the welfare of the industry, if not the welfare of the Nation, without reference to 
standards, ethical or commercial, that could be known or predicted in advance 
of its adoption. 

One of the new rules, the source of 10 counts in the indictment, is aimed at an 
established practice, not unethical or oppressive, the practice of selective buy ing. 
Many others could be instanced as open to the same objection if the sections of 
the code were to be examined one by one. The process of dissection will not be 
traced in all its details. Enough at this time to state what it reveals. 
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Even if the statute itself had fixed the meaning of fair competition by way of 
contrast with practices that are oppressive or unfair, the code outruns the bounds 
of the authority conferred. What is excessive is not sporadic or superficial. It 
is deep-seated and pervasive. The licit and illicit sections are so combined and 
welded as to be incapable of severance without destructive mutilation. 

But there is another objection, far-reaching and incurable, aside from any 
defect of unlawful delegation. 

If this code had been adopted by Congress itself, and not by the President on 
the advice of an industrial association, it would even then be void unless author- 
ity to adopt it is included in the grant of power “to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States.’”’ (United States Constitution, 
art. I, sec. 8, clause 3.) 

I find no authority in that grant for the regulation of wages and hours of labor 
in the intrastate transactions that make up the defendants’ business. As to this 
feature of the case, little can be added to the opinion of the Court. There is a 
view of causation that would obliterate the distinction between what is national 
and what is local in the activities of commerce. Motion at the outer rim is com- 
municated perceptibly, though minutely, to recording instruments at the center. 
A society such as ours ‘‘is an elastic medium which transmits all tremors through 
its territory; the only question is of their size.’ (Per Learned Hand, J., in the 
court below.) 

The law is not indifferent to considerations of degree. Activities local in their 
immediacy do not become interstate and national because of distant repercussions. 
What is near and what is distant may at times be uncertain. (Board of Trade v. 
Olsen, 262 U.S. 1.) 

There is no penumbra of uncertainty obscuring judgment here. To find 
immediacy or directness here is to find it almost everywhere. If centripetal forces 
are to be isolated to the exclusion of the forces that oppose and counteract them, 
there will be an end to our Federal system. 

To take from this code the provisions as to wages and the hours of labor is to 
destroy it altogether. If a trade or an industry is so predominantly local as to 
be exempt from regulation by the Congress in respect of matters such as these, 
there can be no “‘code”’ for it at all. This is clear from the provisions of section 
7 (a) of the act with its explicit disclosure of the statutory scheme. Wages and 
and the hours of labor are essential features of the plan, its very bone and sinew. 
There is no opportunity in such circumstances for the severance of the infected 
parts in the hope of saving the remainder. A code collapses utterly with bone 
and sinew gone. 

I am authorized to state that Mr. Justice Stone joins in this opinion. 
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Wage Scale for Newspaper Editorial Department Ap- 
proved by National Industrial Recovery Board 


N AMENDMENT ! to the code for the daily-newspaper pub- 
lishing business, setting minimum wages for editorial-depart- 
ment employees, was approved by the National Industrial Recovery 
Board, May 3, 1935. 
The approved wage scale applies to full-time salaried news depart- 
ment employees engaged principally in gathering, writing, and editing 
' National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 11171, May 3, 1935. 
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news, and includes photographers and artists. Cub reporters sy, to 





receive at least 70 percent of the basic scale and part-time employees ms 

engaged in news work are to receive pro rata minimums bas«| on ak 

the approved scale. The minimum scale, which varies with the ), /Du- Th . 

lation of cities is as follows: 3 

Minimum weekly Alleg 

Population of city: — over’ 

Under 10,000_______- $12.50 TI 

10,000 to 25,000____- 15.00 hetw 

25,000 to 50,000____- 18.00 had | 

50,000 to 250,000__._._._ 20.00 | 

250,000 to 500,000____ 22.00 cons 

Over 500,000... ___- 25.00 unife 

No change from the code provisions is made in the muximum })ou)s a | 

of work, which are fixed for these employees at 40 hours per week = 

in cities over 50,000 population, 44 hours in cities between 25.00) een? 

and 50,000, and 48 hours in cities of less than 25,000. the | 

The amendment continues the present code minimums for cler- = 

ical, filing and statistical employees, learners, apprentices, and copy ; 

and office boys and girls. we 

As a basis for the above revision, a study of salaries and working —_ 

conditions of newspaper editorial employees made by the Bureau of how 

| Labor Statistics and published in the May issue of the Monthly Bo” 

Labor Review (p. 1137) was used, together with two similar surveys, pes 

| one made by the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and . 

the other by the Division of Research and Planning of the National : 

Recovery Administration. This study showed that in the early fall Bo“ 

of 1934 nearly 17 percent of the editorial workers employed |y 1 ae 

typical group of daily newspapers were earning less than $20 a week, —_ 

while 28 percent were earning $50 or more. Although a larger pro- & " , 

portion of the total number of workers received salaries of less than aa 

$10 weekly in April 1930, before the full force of the depression struck ee 

the country, than in September-October 1934, the general trend of ; 

earnings was sharply downward during the 4-year period. a 

—<——o-000-— ' wel 

Labor Agreements under the Construction Code pe 

COLLECTIVE-BARGAINING agreement! between tile set (ers . ye 
and their employers in certain counties of Pennsylvania, (lio, 

; and West Virginia was announced by the National Industrial Recov- é I 

ery Board on May 2, 1935. The construction industry code, of 

which the tile-setting industry is a division, provides for collective FF Gr 


bargaining agreements to be drawn up between employees and 
employers and submitted to the Board for approval. 


1 National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 11166, May 2, 1935. 
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The agreement which covers 17 counties in Pennsylvania, 16 in 
West Virginia, and 3 in Ohio, provides for a maximum 40-hour, 5-day 
week, and 8-hour day, with regular hours from 8 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. 
The minimum wage is fixed at $1 an hour for all counties except 
Allegheny County, where=the minimum hourly rate is $1.25. All 
overtime is to be paid for at double the regular rates. 

The volume of work in these localities had declined so greatly 
between 1929 and 1933 that average annual earnings of employees 
had dropped from $2,000 in 1929 to about $198 in 1933. The Board 
considered, therefore, that the establishment of uniform rates of pay, 
uniform hours of work, and improved conditions of employment 
would benefit the industry as well as employers and consumers. 

Several collective-bargaining agreements between employers and 
employees in the painting, paperhanging, and decorating division of 
the construction industry were also announced by the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Board. 

In the Pittsburgh area of Allegheny County, Pa., the agreement ? 
provides for a 40-hour, 5-day week, and 8-hour day, with regular work 
hours from 8a.m.to5p.m. The minimum wage is set at $1.20 per 

hour for painters, decorators, and paperhangers, $1.25 an hour for 
grainers, and from $15 to $35 per week for apprentices, increasing 
annually during the 3-year apprenticeship. Overtime is paid at 
double the regular rate. 

In Pennsylvania in Centre County and all of Clearfield County, 
except the city of DuBois and the townships of Sandy, Bell, Huston, 

Union, and Bloom, the maximum hours ® are fixed at 40, with a 6-day 

_week, and 8 hours per day with regular daily working hours from 8 

a.m. to 4:30 p.m. The minimum wage rate for painters, paper- 

hangers, and decorators is 60 cents per hour, with the scale for appren- 
tices ranging from 30 cents per hour for the first year to 50 cents an 
hour for the third year. 

In New Jersey in the region of Montclair, Bloomfield, Glen Ridge, 
' Verona, Caldwell, Essex Falls, Roseland, North Caldwell, West Cald- 

well, and Cedar Grove the agreement ‘ provides for the 40-hour, 5-day 
_ week, and 8 hours per day, with the working hours from 8 a. m. to 
4:30 p.m. The minimum rate for painters, paperhangers, and decor- 

ators is $1 per hour, with the scale for apprentices ranging from 25 per- 
_cent of that wage for the first half year to 75 percent for the sixth half 
_ year, and 10 cents an hour additional for shift work. Overtime is paid 
_ at time and one-half the regular rates. 

In Texas in 9 counties—Smith, Upshur, Rusk, Henderson, Wood, 
/ Gregg, Cherokee, Anderson and Van Zandt—the agreement * provides 
_ ‘National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 11262, May 11, 1935, 

‘Idem, Press release no. 11239, May 10, 1935. 


‘Idem, Press release no. 11231, May 10, 1935. 
‘Idem, Press release, no. 11237, May 10, 1935. 
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for the 40-hour, 5-day week, and 8-hour day, with working hour: from 
8a.m.to5p.m. The minimum wage for journeymen is fixed at go, 
cents, with the scale for apprentices ranging from 40 percent of th. 
minimum rate for the first year to 80 percent for the third year and; 
cents additional for shift work. Overtime is paid for at the rate oj 
time and one-half. 

In Travis County, Tex., the agreement * provides for a maximyy 
40-hour, 5-day week, and 8-hour day, with regular work hours froy 
8 a.m. to5 p.m. The minimum hourly wage for painters, paper. 
hangers, and decorators is fixed at $1, for handicapped persons at 7) 
cents, and for apprentices from 40 to 70 percent of the regular wage, 
increasing each 6 months of the period of apprenticeship. Overtime 
is paid for at one and one-half the regular rate, and double the regula; 
rate is paid for emergency work on holidays. 

The agreement’ in Denver County, Colo., and an area embraced 
in a 15-mile radius from the north, east, and south boundaries of the 
county, and the entire counties of Jefferson, Clear Creek, and Gilpin 
to the southwest, northwest, and west provides for a maximum 
35-hour, 5-day week, and 7-hour day, with regular working hours from 
8.30 a.m.to4.30p.m. The minimum rate for painters, paperhangers, 
and decorators is $1.10 per hour, with the scale for apprentices ranging 
from 25 percent of the journeyman’s wage for the first year to 75 per- 
cent for the third year. Overtime is paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. 

An agreement* in Hamilton County, Ohio, and Kenton and Camp- 
bell Counties, Ky., provides for a maximum 40-hour, 5-day week, and 
8-hour day from April to September, inclusive, and a 35-hour, 5-day 
week, and 7-hour day in other months, the working hours being from 
8 a.m. to 5 p. m. in the summer period and from 8.30 a. m. to 4.30 p. m. 
in the winter. The minimum wage is fixed at $1.20 per hour for paint- 
ers, paperhangers, and decorators, and $1.32 an hour for spray-ma- 
chine operators. Apprentices receive from 25 to 75 percent of the 
journeyman wage, an increase being given each 6 months. Overtime 
during January, February, and March is at the regular rate, while in 
the other months it is paid for at one and one-half the regular rate 
with double pay for work between 6 p. m. Saturday and 8 a. m. 
Monday. 

Applications by employees and employers in two divisions under the 
construction code in several Connecticut townships for a 6 months’ 





6 National Recovery Administration. Press release, no. 11261, May 11, 1935. 
7 Idem, Press release, no. 11238, May 10, 1935. 
8 Idem, Press release, no. 11265, May 13, 1935. 
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eduction in code minimum skilled-wage provisions received the 
approval of the National Industrial Recovery Board, May 10, 1935.° 

The area affected embraces the townships of Salisbury, North 
(Canaan, Canaan, Sharon, Cornwall, Kent, and Warren in the county 
of Litchfield. Under the code the rate for skilled workers in the 
plumbing contractors’ division in the area was fixed at $1.20 per hour 
and 50 cents an hour for unskilled workers. The application, sub- 
mitted by 16 individual firms and 22 journeyman plumbers, claiming 
to represent the entire industry in the area, asked for a rate of 75 cents 
per hour for skilled workers and 40 cents per hour for unskilled workers, 
as it was stated 75 cents an hour is the present average wage rate for 
skilled labor in the area. The 75-cent minimum rate for skilled 
workers was established by the decision but the 50-cent rate for un- 
skilled labor was unchanged. 

In the heating, piping, and air-conditioning contractors’ division in 
the same area the Board granted a reduction of the skilled wage rate 
from $1.20 an hour to 90 cents an hour. The applicants in presenting 
the petition submitted that the journeymen who do heating, piping, 
and air-conditioning work are also engaged in plumbing work under 


ithe same prevailing average community wage. They pointed out 


that the area in question consists largely of dairy farms and is situated 
at some distance from large towns. The reduction was granted, with 
the provision that accurate employment records should be kept by 
each member and should be filed with the Board not less than 15 days 
after the termination of the 6-month period; not less than 30 days 
before the expiration of the period members should present to the 
Deputy Administrator good cause why the wage reduction should 
not be discontinued ; full publicity should be given the Board’s order; 
and all industry members should fully comply with all other pro- 
visions of the code. 

A collective-bargaining agreement in the plumbing contracting 


» division of the construction industry in six townships of Lake County, 


and all of Porter County, Ind., provides for the maximum 8-hour day 
and 40-hour, 5-day week, with regular hours from 8 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. 
The minimum wage rate of journeyman plumbers is set at $1.20 an 
hour with a sliding scale for apprentices ranging from 25 percent of 
the journeyman’s wage for the first year to 85 percent in the fifth year. 
Time and one-half the regular rate is paid for overtime. 


* National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 11249, May 10, 1935. 
Idem, Press release no. 11284, May 14, 1935. 
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Wage Agreement Between Hat Manufacturers in th, 
United States and Puerto Rico 


AGE differences between mainland and Puerto Rican }g 

manufacturers have been adjusted as the result of an agreg. 
ment ' approved by the National Industrial Recovery Administratioy, 
Hearings were held on the subject in March 1934, and subseque ntly 
the Code Authority and the Research and Planning Division of the 
National Recovery Administration made an engineering study of 
island plants, with the result that the present agreement was cop. 
cluded. 

The minimum hourly rate in the hat-making industry in the United 
States is 35 cents and the minimum average, that is, the weichted 
average of the employees taken as a group, is 50 cents per hour 
The agreement provides that the minimum rate in the island industry 
shall be 60 percent of the rate in this country or 21 cents, with , 
minimum average of 30 cents per hour. The minimum esta))lished 
by the agreement represents an increase in the rates for Puerto Rican 
hat makers of approximately 33 percent. 

Leading manufacturers in Puerto Rico signed a code compliance on 
the basis of the present agreement last December and were furnished 
at that time with N. R. A. labels. The Administration expects that 
the agreement will put the mainland and the island manufacturers on 
an equitable competitive basis. 





! National Recovery Administration. The Blue Eagle, vol. II, no. 16, Apr. 22, 1935, p. 1. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 





Old-Age and Disability Pensions for Commercial 
Employees in Brazil 


RETIREMENT system for commercial employees in Brazil is 

provided in the regulations approved by Executive decree (No. 
183) of December 26, 1934.! The system includes old-age, disability, 
and survivors’ pensions, maternity benefits, and medical, surgical, 
and hospital aid. Guaranty of employment and of stability of salary 
after 10 years’ service in the same establishment is also provided. 


Coverage of System 


THE system is compulsory and covers all persons under 60 years of 


' age in the following classes of commercial employees: Employees and 
' administrative salaried officials of commercial houses, employees and 
_ officers of workers’ and employers’ associations, employees of coopera- 


tive associations and of benefit and welfare organizations, and the 


employees of the Institute for Retirements and Pensions for Com- 
_mercial Employees. ‘‘Commercial house” includes, besides regular 
commercial establishments, commercial departments of industrial 
_ establishments, insurance companies, pawnshops, dressmakers’ shops, 
_ photographers, jewelers, plumbers, garages, furniture and cold-storage 
_warehouses, bathhouses, moving agencies, theaters and public 


amusements, schools, hospitals, sanitariums, charitable institutions, 
hotels, restaurants, etc., real-estate offices, building contractors, rent- 


ing, theatrical, and stenographic brokers’ offices, and any other 
agencies not included under other retirement laws. All persons 
_ covered by the decree are required to become members of the Institute 


for Retirements and Pensions for Commercial Employees and to 
make contributions thereto. 


Contributions 
Monruty contributions are made by employees, employers, and 


the State. Employees contribute from 3 to 4 percent (3 percent 
until otherwise fixed) of their wages or salaries up to a maximum of 





' Material in this article is from a translation of the decree by the American Chamber of Commerce for 
Brazil, transmitted by George A. Gordon, chargé d'affaires ad interim, American Embassy at Rio Janeiro. 
See U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 561, p. 143, for account of retirement system for public utility 


_ Company employees in Brazil. 
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2 contos;”? employers contribute an equal amount; and the State 
contributes the proceeds of a 1 percent stamp tax on mercantile sale, 
between merchants. Retired employees with monthly pensions 9 
300 milreis or over also make contributions. 


The employees’ contributions, fixed according to salary classes, arp 


deducted from their wages by their employers, stamps therefor he ing 

affixed to their membership cards. An employee may also make 

supplementary contributions for obtaining an additional annuity. 
Other sources of income for the fund are donations and legacies 


income from investments, unclaimed sums reverting to the fund, ete 

Where medical, surgical, and hospital aid is organized, additiona| 
contributions, fixed annually by the administrative council, are to 
be paid in equal amounts by employees and employers. 


Benefits 


Old-age and disability pensions.—The amount of the retirement 
pension for old age is calculated on the value of the contributions 
actually paid (according to schedules made by the Institute and ap. 
proved by the National Council of Labor), but shall not be less than 
70 percent of the average salary for the last 36 months of contribu. 
tions, provided the member has paid 360 contributions. If the con- 
tributions paid are fewer than 360, the pension shall not be less than 
one three-hundred-and-sixtieth of 70 percent per month of actual 
contribution, upon the average salary above specified. 

The maximum monthly pension for old age which can be granted 
is 1,400 milreis and the minimum pension is 50 milreis. By the 
payment of supplementary contributions, however, members ay 
secure an additional amount, based on the value of the supplementary 
contributions under the sthedeles. 

To receive a retirement pension the member must be at least 6 
years of age and have paid 60 monthly contributions. A person may 
retire at 60 years if he has had 25 or more years of service and paid 
more than 120 monthly contributions, even if they were not con- 
tinuous. The amount of the pension in such case is not to be less 
than what he would receive if retired for disability. Retirement for 
age is voluntary. 

Retirement for disability will be granted after 18 months’ contr- 
butions if the member has been incapacitated for more than 1 year, 
through loss or injury of organs or functions essential to life or 
labor or as a result of a two-thirds reduction of his normal capacity 
to work. Pensions for disability are calculated in the same way and 
are for the same amounts as those for old age, except that the min: 
mum is 50 percent of the average salary for the last 36 montlis o! 





2 At par, conto (1,000 milreis) =$119.60; milreis= 11.96 cents. 
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contribution but in no case less than 50 milreis monthly. If incapacity 
occurs before 36 months’ contributions have been paid, the average 
salary during the last 3 years of actual service is to be used as the 
base. In the case of a married member the minimum is 100 milreis 
per month or, if less, the average salary for the last 36 months of 
contribution, but not less than 50 milreis. 

Members retired for leprosy or tuberculosis will receive a minimum 
pension of 50 percent of the average salary for the last 12 months of 
actual service. Provision is made for members with from 5 to 10 
years’ service prior to the effective date of the decree and with less 
than 18 months’ contributions paid when incapacitated, and for 
members who because of periods of unemployment have not made 
continuous contributions. 

Retirement for disability is granted only after medical examination, 
and is subject to annual revision for 5 years by physicians designated 
by the Institute. 

After 3 years’ service in the same establishment an employee who 
becomes incapacitated but is not eligible to retirement for disability 
shall be paid by his employer 50 percent of his salary for 6 months, 
unless he can be given a position suited to his physical condition. 

Survwors’ pensions.—Upon the death of a retired member or of a 
member who has paid 18 or more monthly contributions, certain 
surviving members of his family or dependents are entitled to a pen- 
sion equal in the aggregate to 50 percent of the pension which the 
member is entitled to or receives, with a minimum of 50 milreis per 
month. The right to such a pension ceases when the widow remazrries, 
when the children who are well reach 18 years of age, or when the 
daughters marry or reach 21 years of age and engage in remunerative 
work. 

Maternity benefits ——A maternity benefit equal to one-half of the 
average salary for the previous 6 months, with a maximum of 75 
milreis per week, will be granted to female members for a period of 
4 weeks before and 4 weeks after confinement (in special cases may 
be extended 2 weeks each). Such benefit is granted only on a physi- 
clan’s certificate and a declaration by her employer as to her absence 

from work from such cause. A member whose husband is a non- 
member will be entitled to a bonus of 20 percent of his salary, with 
the same maximum as in other cases. 

Eighteen months’ contributions are necessary for the granting of a 
maternity benefit. 

Medical, surgical, and hospital aid.—Medical, surgical, and hospital 
service may be instituted in those regions and localities where density 
of population and other social conditions make it desirable. The 
conditions under which the members may receive such services will 
be set forth in regulations to be issued by the Minister of Labor, 
Industry, and Commerce. 
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Guaranty of employment and stability of salaries.—An employee of 
any of the establishments covered by the decree who has had mor 
than 10 years’ actual service in the same establishment may not },. 
dismissed except for grave fault, disobedience, or insubordin: ation, 
or where, because of decreased business or restricted commercia] 
activity, the economic or financial condition of the employer necegg). 
tates abolishing the position. 

Reduction of salary of an employee with over 10 years’ service js 
permitted only when the reduction is general, affecting all employees, 
or relates to all employees in an establishment or branch which jg 
being closed. Employees who have been dismissed under the con. 
ditions described will have preference if their positions should he 
restored, and those whose salaries have been reduced will have , 
right to any increase made. 

Provision is made for reinstatement of employees unjustifiably 
dismissed or suffering a reduction in salary, and for the imposition 
of fines against the employer in such cases. 


Administration 


Tue Institute for Retirements and Pensions for Commercial 
Employees, subordinate to the Ministry of Labor, Industry and 
Commerce, through the National Council of Labor, is the organiza- 
tion through which the decree is administered. It includes a central 
administration, regional departments, and local branches. The 
administrative. council is composed of 8 members, native Brazilians, 
2 being representatives of the Government, experts in accountancy or 
actuaries, 3 representatives of the employees, and 3 representatives 
of the employers. The president of the Institute is appointed by the 
President of the Republic, and must be a Brazilian citizen of recognized 
ability in matters of social legislation. 

Appeals may be taken by directly interested parties through the 
local and regional departments to the National Council of Labor. 





Establishment of System of Life and Accident Insurance 
for Workers in Guatemala 


PRESIDENTIAL decree was recently issued in Guatemala the 

purpose of which is to place the benefits of life and accident 
insurance within the reach of the workers and to foster habits o! 
foresight and saving. This decree (no. 1635), issued on February 14, 
1935, establishes a department of insurance and savings as a branch 
of the National Mortgage Bank and becomes effective 90 days after 
its publication in the Official Daily of February 14, 1935.! 





1 Data are from report by O. Gaylord Marsh, American consul general at Guatemala City, Feb. 19, 195. 
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The Department of Insurance and Savings is authorized to issue 
policies to cover risks not greater than 1,000 quetzales ? per insured. 
No medical examination is required, general observation of the indi- 
vidual being considered sufficient unless there is some doubt as to the 
true state of his health, in which case the Department may order such 
examination as it deems necessary. Premiums may be paid monthly, 
bimonthly, semiannually, or annually, or may be entirely paid up at 
the time of taking out the insurance. Policies lapse automatically 
if premiums are not paid within 30 days of the date on which they are 
due, unless reserves are sufficient to cover such premiums, but may be 
renewed within 1 year of date of suspension of payment by special 
arrangement and payment of interest. © 
' Persons who insure their own lives are entitled to a reimbursement 

of 25 percent of the value of the first demandable annuity. The 
amount of the policy is payable to the insured, if the policy is still 
in force, at the expiration of the term of the insurance, and to the 
beneficiaries upon the occurrence of the contingency for which the 
insurance was taken out, if the premiums have been paid regularly. 
But if the applicant failed to submit to a physical examination order 
at the time of becoming insured and dies within the first 3 years, his 
beneficiaries may collect only 50 percent of the amount of the policy. 

Policies issued under this decree are free from attachment. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is directed to draw up regulations 
for the operation of the system. 

At least 33 percent of the sums collected as premiums must be kept 
in cash and the remainder may be used to discount short-term drafts 
_ and for small crop loans. Of the net profits 20 percent shall be con- 
tributed to public charitable institutions and the remaining 80 percent 

shall be counted as profits of the National Mortgage Bank. For the 
| inauguration of the life-insurance business, the National Mortgage 
Bank is directed to set aside 50,000 quetzales from its reserves, and 
for accidents and other risks the necessary funds are to be set aside 
later. The decree specifies that after 2 years from the date of the 
issuance of a policy, the Department of Insurance and Savings shall 
create reserves corresponding to each case in accordance with the 
actuarial tables fixed by the regulations. : 


? Quetzal at par=$1. 
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Vacations with Pay for Wage Earners 


N SPITE of the depression, a considerable number of companies 

have continued the practice of allowing paid vacations for wag 
earners. In a study ' made early in 1935 by the National Industria) 
Conference Board, information was received concerning 274 compa- 
nies, which now operate, or in the past have operated, plans for vaca. 
tions with pay for wage earners. Thirteen of these companies had 
established their plans since 1932. A study made in 1931, covering 
281 companies having vacation plans, which was not published because 
declining business activity and the need for financial retrenchment had 
resulted in little demand for information on the subject, formed the 
basis for the 1935 study. 

Although vacations with pay have been general among office 
employees, the plan has been less generally applied to factory workers 
Various factors have operated to retard its extension to the general 
factory force. One factor was the cost, for although salaried em- 
ployees, individually, generally received considerably higher com- 
pensation than the factory workers, their number was relatively small 
and the aggregate cost of their vacations, therefore, substantially less 
than that for the factory workers. Also, during the vacation period 
office employees who remained at work performed the duties of those 
on vacation in addition to their own, a policy which it is impossible to 
apply throughout the factory. Work not performed by wage earners 
is work lost, as efficiency of operation cannot be maintained even if 
additional persons are employed. If the plant is closed in order to 
give vacations, the problem arises of maintaining services for cus- 
tomers who may need special work during the period of shut-down. 
In spite of these difficulties a considerable number of companies have 
adopted a policy of paid vacations for wage earners. During the 
depression some of these companies were obliged to suspend their 
vacation policies, but, with improvement in operating conditions 
during the last year or two, interest in providing vacations with pay 
for wage earners has revived. In a number of instances one of the 


1 National Industrial Conference Board. Vacations with pay for wage earners. New York, 247 Park 
Avenue, 1935. 
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frst requests presented to the management by employee representa- 
tives has been for the adoption of such a policy. 

There are two types of vacation plans, one providing for a complete 
plant shut-down during the vacation period and the other for the 
maintenance of operation with the distribution of vacations over a 
considerable period. These plans vary in the requirements for 
digibility for vacations and the length of vacation granted. The 
createst variation is found in respect to the eligibility requirements, 
while more uniformity is found in regard to the length of vacation 
allowed. The eligibility requirements may be fixed at a few months 
or a year or may be set so high as to exclude all but the long-service 
employees, with many variations between these two extremes. The 
standard vacation for office workers is 2 weeks and for wage earners 
iweek. For wage earners the vacation period may be the same for all 
eligible workers-or it may be dependent on length of service, in which 
case it increases until a maximum, usually 2 weeks, is reached. 


Vacation Policy in 1931 


Tue full effects of the depression had not been felt early in 1931 
when the Conference Board’s first study of these plans was made. Of 
the 281 companies scheduled at that time it was found about 70 
percent kept their plants in operation throughout the vacation season, 


more than a third of those which closed during the vacation period 
being in the foundry and machine-shop products industry and the 
chemicals-manufacturing industry. Plans providing a vacation of 
fixed length for all eligible employees were in force in 115 companies, 
13 percent of which required service of less than 1 year, 42 percent 1 
year, 25 percent more than 1 year but not more than 5 years, 10 
percent 10 years, while 2 companies required 15 years, 5 companies 
20 years, and 4 companies 25 years. In about two-thirds of the 
graduated plans the vacation varied from a minimum of 1 week to a 
maximum of 2 weeks, while in the remainder the minimum was fixed 
at 3 days or less. Only long-service employees received more than 
2 weeks, the shortest service record required to earn such a vacation 
being 10 years and the longest, 50 years. Other considerations such 
as attendance and punctuality were taken into account in 10 percent 
of the plans, deductions being made from the maximum vacation for 
unexcused absences and tardiness. 

Full average wages for the vacation period were paid by all but 3 of 
the companies, 1 company paying 90 percent of the average wages and 
2 companies 50 percent. Advance payment of wages was made by 
57 percent of the companies, in 10 percent it was optional with the 
employee whether he should receive his wages before or after vacation, 
while 22.8 percent of the companies paid after the vacation. In 
other companies variations of the two main methods were used. The 
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question of allowing pay for holidays is related to the vacation olicy, 


in 181 cases no holidays being paid for while the others paid for one 


Or 
more holidays. 


Effect of Depression on Vacation Plans 


INFORMATION was received from 274 companies in the 1935 survey 
Of these companies 136 had operated vacation plans throughout th 
depression, although one company expected to discontinue the play 
in 1935; 28 companies had discontinued the plan but had reinstated ; it: 
87 companies had suspended the plan, 5 of which expected to reinstate 
it in 1935; 10 companies had definitely discontinued the plan, while 
there were 13 new plans which had been established since 1939 
Altogether, therefore, 177 plans were in operation, these companies 
employing in the aggregate nearly a million workers. 

The following table shows the distribution of the plans in force and 
those discontinued in different industries, 1931 and 1935. 


Comparison of Vacation Plans in Force in Different Industries in 1931 and 1935 




















Plans discon- 
1931 1935 tinued during 
depression 
Industry 
Num.- | Percent} Num- | Percent} Num- | Percent 
ber of total ber of total ber of total 
EE EE RE ESOS LE 231 82.2 128 72.3 94) 96.9 
ay th.) Se PEER SAS a SE 37 13.2 27 15.3 5 5.2 
TEE AES BY SE 24 8.5 18 10. 2 3 3.1 
RN i wh Sti ch cesiiadiipakmencen 83 29. 5 42 23.7 47 | 48.5 
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Paper and anti | SS ae ae 17 6.0 8 4.5 s 8,2 
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BRIG 8° SFE Re PERE Ss PRES 5 1.8 5 2.8 1 1.0 
ERE RA SRE ET ll 3.9 5 2.8 7 7.2 
RAIS DR ST 25 8.9 9 5.1 11 | 11.3 
LOTR SER Arr eae ll 3.9 15 i 
Ne ae ak 29 10.3 25 14.1 2 2.1 
Jobbers and mail-order houses..._.........._._.____-- 10 3.6 9 5.1 l 1.0 
EL, Apert ere eee Oe Cae eo) Te 281 100.0 177 100.0 97 | 0.0 




















The date at which the plan was adopted was reported for 143 
companies. Four of the plans were put in effect prior to 1900, 45 
between 1900 and 1919, 75 from 1920 to 1929, and 19 from 1°30) 
to 1935. 

No significant changes in the provisions of the plans which affect 
the eligibility of employees had been made in 104 of the 151 plans 
for which full information was furnished. In 12 instances the pro- 
visions of the plans had been liberalized, the amendments taking the 
form of lowering the service requirements, increasing the length of 
vacations, extension of the vacation privilege to additional classes of 
employees, elimination of tardiness as a factor in reducing the length 


of vacation, etc. In 35 companies the provisions of vacation plans 
had been made less liberal. 
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The chief problem in connection with the adoption of a policy of 
paid V acations for wage earners, apart from expense, the report states, 
ig the maintenance of plant efficiency and service to customers during 
the vacation period. There are certain drawbacks and certain ad- 
vantages to both the shut-down plan and the plan for staggering 
vacations. In many industries, such as railroads and public utilities 
and industries where regular deliveries of products are necessary, 
itis manifestly impossible to suspend operations. In other industries 
where there is a slackening in demand at a certain period there is a 
quite obvious advantage in a shut-down when all vacations can be 
taken at the same time. It was found that 93 of 130 manufacturing 
companies gave staggered vacations, 35 gave shut-down vacations 
and 2 others gave both types of vacation, while 49 companies, including 
petroleum refining, public utilities, and jobbers and mail-order houses, 
gave staggered vacations. Companies that follow the practice of 
maintaining operation throughout the vacation period report that 
efficiency in plant operation may be maintained by careful advance 
planning so that no department is seriously undermanned at any 
time. It is customary to give preference in assignments on the basis 
of seniority. 

The uniform type of vacation was given by 79 companies to all 
eligible employees, while 98 companies gave a vacation graduated 


according to length of service, the minimum vacation ranging from 
less than 1 day up to 3 days in 30 companies while in 68 companies 
the minimum was 1 week. 

In conclusion, it is stated in the report, that— 


The number of vacation plans for wage earners is increasing at a time when 
working hours in most industries have been considerably reduced from pre- 
depression levels. Shortened work periods and increased wage rates may well 
result in higher manufacturing costs and so disincline plant executives to burden 
the company further by undertaking to pay for periods in which no work is 
performed. Also, if the vacation is looked on only as a needed period of recuper- 
ation after a year’s work, there seems to be less need for such a policy now than 
afew years ago. 

But, if the vacation policy is actuated by a desire to erase a distinction between 
factory and office personnel, to provide an incentive for continued service, and 
to make possible a period of complete freedom in which the employee may get 
away from customary tasks and surroundings and secure a new point of view, 
as well as relaxation and rest, there is fully as much reason for granting vacations 
with pay today as in the past. Particularly at a time when more thought is 
being given to maintaining cordial relations with employees, a vacation policy 
merits consideration, since it is certain to arouse the spontaneous approval of 
employees, 
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Recent Trends in Vacation Policies 


THE status of vacations with pay early in 1935 among a group of 
representative industries is shown by a recent study * by the industria) 
relations section of Princeton University. The report covering 109 
manufacturing concerns for which information was secured in 1934 
and 1935 states that the policy of giving vacations with pay to Wage 
earners has increased markedly in favor and application during the 
past year. Several large and important concerns, it is said, haye 
started new plans, while older plans have been made more liberal o; 
have been reestablished after having been discontinued during the 
depression, and still other companies are planning to reestablish thei 
plans in the near future. Thus, by the spring of 1935 it seems evident 
that the tide has turned once more toward an increase in the number 
and coverage of such plans. 

All of the companies covered in the report give vacations to their 
executive and white-collar workers, but the report relates only to 
provisions governing the granting of vacations with pay to wage 
earners. Thirty-eight of the 100 companies scheduled give vacations 
to workers on hourly and piecework rates. The most liberal type of 
plan, that which gives a vacation with pay after 1 year’s continuous 
service or less, was in effect in 17 instances. Under such a plan a 
large percentage of the employees are included and the plan, instead 
of operating as a reward for long and continued service, becomes 
rather a matter of health and rest and preparation for the following 
year. In the majority of the plans 1 week’s vacation is given after | 
year’s service, although in one instance a week was given to employees 
with 6 months’ service and 2 weeks to those with a year, while another 
gives 2 weeks to all employees after 1 year’s service and 8 companies 
add a second week at the end of 2, 3, or 5 years’ service. A large oil 
company which has had a vacation plan since 1925, providing for 
1 week after 1 year and 2 weeks after 5 years’ service, reported that 
about 75 percent of the entire force receive vacations, the salaried 
employees and about 40 percent of the time-card people receiving 
2 weeks and the remainder of the employees 1 week. 

Of the 21 companies requiring more than 1 year’s employment 
with the company for eligibility for a vacation the required minimum 
for 1 week’s vacation was 2, 3, or 5 years, or in one case 15 years, 
while for a 2 weeks’ vacation the range was from 5 to 40 years. In 
two cases a longer vacation was given for a longer service period. 
In a few of these plans the unit of vacation was expressed in hours 
so that employees may receive a short vacation before their service 
record entitles them to a full week. 





? Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. Recent trends in vacation policies for waze 
earners, by Eleanor Davis. Princeton, N. J., 1935. 
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In addition to the 38 companies maintaining vacation plans, the 
study showed that 21 companies had had plans which had been 
either suspended or discontinued. Some of these companies expected 
to reinstate their plans as soon as they felt sure of continued business 
improvement but others felt that with recent decreases in the working 
week vacations are no longer necessary, especially since operation on 
the 8-hour day and 40-hour week gives employees a 2-day week-end. 

As most plans specify that the required service period shall be 
continuous, the report states that when the period is long it isimportant 
to know on what continuity depends and what types of absence 

' break the record. The most usual causes which break the con- 
| tinuity record are dismissal for cause and voluntary separation from 
the service. Persons separated from the service for such causes lose 
their record for service and if rehired come back as new employees. 
This is not so serious a matter if the required period is only a year 
or two, but if 10 or 15 years are required the chances of such an 
employee receiving a vacation are practically destroyed. Although 
various types of absence, such as for jury duty, military service, 
sickness, lay-off due to lack of work, etc., frequently do not break 
continuity of service, in some instances if they extend beyond a certain 
number of weeks or months or if the service for the year has not 
reached a stated number of weeks the continuity of service is de- 
stroyed. On the other hand, some companies omit from a part or all 
of their plans the requirement that service be continuous; thus, there 
may be a provision, as in one instance, that all of the employees 
entering or reentering the service prior to a certain date are entitled 
to a vacation if it is expected at the time of their taking their vacation 
that they will remain with the company for 6 months, or as in the 
graduated plans, the requirement for continuous service may not be 
required for the long-service employees. 


Conditions in Connecticut Needle Trades under 


N. R.A. 


OMAN workers in two branches of the needle trades in 

Connecticut benefited materially from changed conditions 
in the clothing industry after the adoption of the N. R. A. codes, 
according to studies made by the minimum wage division of the 
Connecticut Department of Labor. These studies cover the women’s 
dress industry and the manufacture of shirts.! In the case of the 
dress industry, the latest report supplements the findings of a similar 
' Connecticut. Department of Labor. Minimum Wage Division. Hours and earnings in the women’s 


dress industry, 1933 and 1934, Hartford, 1935 (mimeographed), and hours and earnings in Connecticut shirt 
factories, 1933 and 1934, Hartford, 1935 (mimeographed). 
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study made by the department in 1933 and covers practically the 
same establishments. Changes that have taken place in Working 
conditions in the 12-month period are therefore easily noted. The 
basis of comparison of conditions in shirt manufacture in 1934 ;, 
the study of the shirt industry made by the United States Depart. 
ment of Labor, which included a representative number of shir 
factories and workers in Connecticut during 1 week in June 1933 
The very considerable improvement in hours and earnings which, 
these latest studies show, took place between 1933 and 1934, js 
credited by the State department of labor “‘to the effect of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and the unionization of the labor 
market.”’ In 1933 none of the dress shops in the State were organized, 
while due to intensive organizing activities of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union after the passage of the N. kK. A. 
the State agency found that in 1934, ‘37 out of the 42 plants covered 
by the survey were under union control.” Similarly, while the shirt 
industry was wholly unorganized in 1933, by 1934 ‘‘ the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ Union had organized a large part of the labor 


market in this industry in Connecticut’”’, and 13 of the 18 factories 
studied were organized. 


Dress Industry 


A sTRIKING change in wage rates, hours, and earnings in ‘‘one of 
the most sweated industries in the State” is shown by the two sets 
of figures collected by the State agency, one in 1933 and the other 
in 1934. Both studies covered 1 week in the busy season. The data 
for 1933 are based upon a study of 46 percent of the dressmaking 
plants then registered and operating in Connecticut, employing 1,800 
women and girls; those for 1934 cover 51 percent of the registered 
total, employing 2,881 women and girls. 

Three codes were involved in the study—the cotton-garment code, 
which required a minimum wage of $13 for a maximum work week 
of 40 hours; the blouse and skirt code, with a somewhat higher 
minimum wage and a 35-hour week; and the dress code, which 
fixed a minimum rate for each occupation and called for a maximum 
35-hour work week. Most of the plants in the survey operated under 
the dress code. 

Median earnings of the workers in all plants studied in 1934 were 
$16.52 in the week covered, an increase of 63 percent over the 1933 
median, $10.11. In 1938, 49 percent of the total number of female 
employees received less than $10 in a peak week of 50 hours, while 
in 1934 only 8 percent received as little as this for a peak week of 
35 hours. Those who received less than $5 per week comprised only 
2 percent of all the employees studied, as compared with 14 percent 


+ See Monthly Labor Review, September 1933 (pp. 499-510). 
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in the preceding year. While in 1934 a fraction over one-third (33.8 
percent) of all the employees included in the survey received wages 
as high as $20 or more per week, in 1933 only 4 percent earned that 
much. In the same year 63 percent of the employees earned $15 or 
more ® week, as compared with 17 percent in 1933. 

The percentage distribution, by classified weekly earnings, in a 
representative busy week in each year is shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—Percentage Distribution, by Classified Weekly Earnings, of Women in 
Women’s Dress Industry in Connecticut, 1933 and 1934 


=——— 








1934 1933 





Amount earned in 1 week —— 


Percent of | Number of | Percent of 
total employees 





Less than $5 52 . 242 
$5 and less than $10 179 . 635 
$10 and less than $15 843 ; 618 
$15 and less than $20 834 q 230 
$20 and over 973 ; 75 


2, 881 | 1, 800 

















Median earnings, by occupations, are shown in table 2. One 
outstanding feature of these data, in addition to the substantially 
higher earnings, is the extent to which the spread between high- 
paid and low-paid occupations has been narrowed, since the poorest 
paid workers profited most under the code. With regard to 
the extent of increased earnings under the code rates and union 
scales, it is interesting to note that the lowest median earnings in 


1934 were 20 percent higher than the median earnings of the highest- 
paid occupation in 1933. 





Table 2.—_ Median Weekly Earnings of Women in Women’s Dress Industry for 
1 Week in 1933 and 1934, by Occupation 











Percent of 
increase 


earnings 





$10. 11 


11. 39 
7.02 
6. 70 
11. 50 
8. 00 























Moreover, earnings in 1933 were based on a working week aver- 
aging 50 hours, while in 1934 the week had been shortened to 35 
hours, 

Differences were found in the median earnings and hours in union 


and nonunion shops, and in shops working under different codes. 
136189—35—6 
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The median earnings for union shops were $16.85 for a 35-hoy, 
week, and for nonunion, $13.75 for 40 hours. Most of the nop. 
union plants make cotton garments, and the code governing that 
branch of the industry allowed a maximum working week of 40 hours 
Earnings were lower under the cotton garment and the blouse 
codes than under the dress code, averaging $15.61 in the firs; 
instance and $16.91 in the second. 

The women’s dress industry in Connecticut maintained, during 
1934, the expansion of the past few years. In 1933, 72 establish- 
ments, employing about 3,000 persons, were registered with the 
State labor department as dress factories. That number -had ip- 
creased to 82 in 1934, and the total number of employees was ap- 
proximately 5,000. Most of these workers are women. Of the 
3,120 employees covered in the 1934 study, 2,881, or 92 percent, 
were women. Basing estimates on those for whom age data were 
obtained, a large percentage of the 2,881 were between 16 and 2] 
years of age. 


Shirt Industry 


MepIANn weekly earnings of woman workers in the shirt industry 
in Connecticut advanced 73.2 percent between 1933 and 1934, 
while working hours for a busy week decreased from 48 and 50 in 
1933 to 40 or less in 1934. The industry operated under the cotton 
garment code, which set a minimum wage of $13 for a 40-hour 
maximum work week. 

In making a study of shirt factories to determine, by comparison 
with the United States Department of Labor survey of 1933, the 
effect of the N. R. A. and other stabilizing factors, the minimum 
wage division of the Connecticut Department of Labor covered 18 
of the 25 registered shirt factories in the State, employing 2,706 
wage earners. The earlier study gave data for 10 shops with 2,262 
wage earners. 

Workers in shirt manufacture are predominantly young women 
and girls, as shown by both studies. Children under 16, who in 
1933 constituted 4 percent of the total, had been eliminated by 
1934, but 42.7 percent of all woman employees in the 18 factories 
studied in 1934 were under 21, and 10.3 percent were under 18 years 
of age. 

Average earnings in a busy week in 1933 were $7.80; in 1934 the 
average wage was $13.51, or slightly more than the code minimum. 
In 1933, 72 percent of the workers, and in 1934, only 14 percent 
earned less than $10 for a full week. Comparative median weekly 
earnings in 1933 and 1934 are shown in table 3, which segregates 
the wages of the two most important occupations, machine opera- 


tion and pressing. 
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Table 3.—Median Earnings of Women in Shirt Factories in Connecticut for 
1 Week in 1933 and 1934, by Occupation 





, Percent 
Occupation iner 





























The State agency studied hours and earnings for a representative 
week in both the busy and the dull season. In the dull week, 96 
percent worked less than 40 hours and 89 percent less than 30 hours, 
and the median of hours worked was only 15.5. On the face of this 
showing the report concedes the reasonableness of the manufac- 
turers’ contention that a 36-hour week would be better suited to the 
shirt industry. The wide difference in earnings between the busy 
and the dull week in 1934 is shown in table 4. 


Table 4.—Comparative Median Earnings for 1 Week in Busy and Dull Seasons 
in Shirt Industry in Connecticut, 1934, by Occupation 











Busy week Dull week 





Number Median Number Median 
employed wage employed wage 





All occupations ‘ one 2, 706 | $13. 51 








Operators 1,724 13. 45 
514 14.15 
eS aera se 70 19. 00 
Miscellaneous 398 13.18 














1 Men. 


A record of the actual hours worked was obtained for only a 
small group in 1933, but by 1934 fairly accurate records were avail- 
able, in consequence both of code requirements and a clause in the 
Connecticut Minimum Wage Act (Acts of 1933, ch. 131a, sec. 630—b), 
which requires that ‘‘each employer of women and minor workers 
shall keep a true and accurate record of the hours worked by each.” 
Data available in 1933 gave 17 cents as the median hourly rate of 
woman workers in the shirt factories keeping time records; in 1934 
the median hourly rate had more than doubled, as 36 cents was the 
average rate for that year. 

Scheduled working hours in 1933 were 48 to 50 per week, although 
64 percent of those for whom time records were available worked 
less than 48, and 26 percent worked less than 44. In a busy week in 
1934, 57.4 percent worked less than the 40-hour week established by 
the code and 15 percent worked less than 30 hours. 
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Differences in earnings as between occupations, communities, 
and contracting and direct manufacturing plants which the 1933 
study developed are shown by the 1934 survey to be very larvely 
eliminated for the busy week, but to persist during the dull seaso), 

In view of continued very low earnings in the dull season, thy 
Connecticut Department of Labor feels that ‘“‘the income of Wage 
earners in shirt factories cannot yet be considered adequate.” \{ore. 
over, in spite of improved labor standards, State agents found {ha} 
half the plants visited were not paying all employees the wage re- 
quired by the code. Some of the violations involved handicapyed 
workers or learners, some of whom were receiving even less fhan the 
special lower rate permitted by the code, and others, while receiving 
the code rate for special workers had not been granted exemptions 
as such by the Connecticut Department of Labor as required by the 
code. The percentage of learners to total labor force was higher in 
some instances than the code permitted. 

While dull seasons, and even part-time work during the busy 
season, are characteristic of the shirt industry, actual unemployment 
is not. The Connecticut study reports only 5-percent reduction in 
working force during the dull week as compared to the busy week. 

In 1934 half the shops studied had not closed down completely at any time, 
while the remaining half were closed from 1 to 3 weeks. It appears, then, that 
the average wage earner in a shirt factory at present works nearly every week 


somewhere between 38 hours, the median for the busy week, and 15 hours, the 
median for the slow week. 





Effect of N. R. A. Codes on Industrial Homework in 
Pennsylvania 


NDUSTRIAL homework in Pennsylvania was materially e- 

creased as a result of N. R. A. codes, but where homework was 
neither prohibited nor effectively regulated by the code, very little 
improvement can be noted and “sweatshop conditions continue to be 
widespread.” These are the conclusions reached by the bureau of 
women and children of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry, after a survey of industrial homework in that State during 
the year 1934.1 This bureau administers the Pennsylvania industria! 
homework law, the law regulating women’s hours of work, and thie 
child-labor law. It is also the agency which issued the exemption 
certificates permitting industrial homework in industries the codes {or 
which prohibited homework except in special cases. Thus the bureau 
had direct supervision over industrial homework as regulated both by 


1 Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Women and Children. Indust:is 
homework in Pennsylvania under the N. R. A. Harrisburg, March 1935. (Mimeographed.) 
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state law and by N. R. A. codes, and its report gives the findings of 
its annual inspection of that form of employment. 

In September 1933 the number of homeworkers registered with the 
bureau of women and children was 8,649. Due mainly to the prohi- 
bition of that system of manufacture by many N. R. A. codes, this 
number had dropped 36 percent, to 5,531 workers, in September 1934. 
Before the adoption of the code, the men’s clothing industry had been 
the second largest employer of homeworkers in the State. The code 
for that industry prohibited homework altogether, with the result that, 
in Pennsylvania, 1,300 jobs were moved from homes to factories. 
Forty-six codes covered industries which have customarily employed 
homeworkers. Of these, 22 prohibited that method of manufacture 
entirely and 7 imposed some restrictions; the remainder did not men- 
tion the subject. In consequence the problem became concentrated 
in a comparatively few industries. The change in the number of 
homeworkers reported by employers between September 1933 and 
September 1934 in the various homework industries is shown in the 
following table: 


Table 1.—Number of Industrial Homeworkers in Coded Industries in September 
1933 and September 1934 








Industry and code a Epreentet 





—_— 


All industries 8, 649 











Cigar manufacturing 452 
Cotton garment 287 
Fabricated metal products 229 
Infants’ and children’s wear ? 
Knitted outerwear ? 2, 625 
Men’s clothing 4 1, 349 
Men’s neckwear 4 205 
Merchant and custom tailoring 5 f 599 
Narrow fabrics ¢ 187 
275 
Toy and playthings * 443 
Miscellaneous codes 841 
No code or code unknown 340 














' Increase. 

? Homework was prohibited on machine operations by September 1934, but permitted on handwork. 

} Of these homeworkers, 1,584 worked on hand-knit infants’ clothing, 885 on hand-knit women’s clothing, 
and the 277 on other types of knitted outerwear. 

‘ Complete prohibition of homework was in effect 7 re 1934. 

‘ Homework prohibition became effective between Oct. 1, 1934, and Jan. 1, 1935. ; pm 

* Homework was prohibited before September 1934, but the authority granted exemptions to indi- 
vidual employers until Jan. 1, 1935. 


Knitted outerwear employs the largest number of homeworkers 
and also presents one of the most difficult problems. While the code 
under which that industry operated prohibited homework on machine 
operations, that provision was of slight consequence as a regulatory 
medium because homework on knitted outerwear has customarily 
been limited to handwork. As a matter of fact, the number of home- 
workers listed by employers actually increased after the code went 
into effect, from 2,625 in September 1933 to 2,746 in September 1934. 
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Of those employed in September 1934, 1,584 were making hand {yj 
or crocheted infants’ clothing, 885 were knitting women’s dresses. 
277 were doing handwork on other types of knitted outerwear. 
Cigarmaking, the code for which placed no restrictions of any kind 
upon homework, also showed an increase in the number of worker: 
employed in home manufacture. In this connection the report sug. 
gests that ‘since tobacco stripping, the homework operation. js 
customarily done also in the factory, this increase may represenj 
evasion of the minimum wages enforced for inside workers.”’ 


and 


Special Exemptions 


Exemptions from code prohibitions with regard to industrial }\ore- 
work were permitted under certain specific conditions fixed by the 
President in an Executive order dated May 15, 1934. These eondi- 
tions were, first, that the homeworker was incapacitated for factory 
employment by physical disability; second, that the homeworker had 
been accustomed to earning a living by homework and was too old to 
adjust to factory work; and third, that the homeworker’s services were 
needed at home to care for an invalid. 

In Pennsylvania the special exemption certificates required by the 
Executive order were issued by the Bureau of Women and Children. 
By March 1, 1935, the bureau had issued 190 such certificates, 88 of 
which had been issued on account of physical disability, 49 had heen 
granted to aged workers, and 53 had been issued on the basis of need 
to care for an invalid. While admittedly this number is too small to 
have any appreciable effect, the report points out that its special 


significance lies in the tendency of certain industries to apply for 
exemption. For example: 


The men’s neckwear industry now employs more than 30 percent of the 
workers who have special industrial homeworkers’ certificates, although it em- 
ployed only 2 percent of the homeworkers reported in September 1933. Home- 
work was prohibited by the men’s neckwear code beginning June 15, 1934, after 
the certificate system went into effect. In adjusting to the code prohibition of 
homework, many neckwear manufacturers have therefore sought exemption for 
the majority of their homeworkers, instead of discarding homework altogether, 
as was done in the much larger men’s clothing industry. One firm, for instance, 
applied for certificates for 74 homeworkers, of whom but 12 were found to be 
eligible. Only by most careful investigation of each case has the Bureau of 
Women and Children kept the prohibition of homework from being nullified in 
the neckwear industry. 


Child Labor 


ALTHOUGH violations of the State child-labor law had decreased 
nearly 50 percent since the introduction of the N. R. A. codes, due 
largely to the elimination of homework from the men’s clothing 
industry, child labor persists in homes in which manufacturing pro- 
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cesses are carried on. At the same time, violations involving children 
under 14 years of age showed a drop of 60 percent in the homes visited 
in 1934. Three processes—the making of tags, fabricated metal prod- 
yets, and children’s dresses—were responsible for almost 85 percent 
of the child-labor violations found in industrial homework during 
1934. Homework in the tag industry was prohibited beginning 
January 1, 1935, but, the report remarks, ‘‘in the other two industries 
it continues unabated by N. R. A. regulations.” 


Hours of Work 


Worx1nG hours of homeworkers continued during 1934 the rise 
which began with the depression and which the N. R. A. policy of 
shorter hours did not check. Although code provisions for hours 
of work applied to homeworkers as well as to factory employees, 29 
percent of the Pennsylvania homeworkers who reported weekly 
hours worked longer than those set by the codes. In the knitting 
of women’s dresses, where the longest homework hours prevailed, 65 
percent of the workers worked longer than the 40-hour week pro- 
vided in the code. Moreover, that industry was responsible for 42 
percent of the violations of the State law found in the course of the 
1934 inspection, and for the most extreme cases of long weekly hours. 
One woman, for example, said she knit for 80 hours a week, and 
another that she worked 77 hours a week. 

Violations of the State law prohibiting nightwork for women were 
much more frequent than those involving the number of hours per 
day or days per week. The investigators found that in all cases 
nightwork was resorted to in the effort to complete rush orders on 
time. One woman who was employed by a cotton-textile firm to 
clean rags for rag rugs said she often had to work all night. 

Weekly working hours of homeworkers were longer in Philadelphia 
than in the rest of the State, the medians for the 2 sections being 
respectively 39 and 30 hours a week in 1934. These differences were 
industrial rather than ‘geographic, however, as hand-knitting of 
women’s dresses, the occupation with the longest hours, is confined 
to Philadelphia, while tobacco stripping, in which the median weekly 
hours were only 19, is done only in York and Lancaster counties. 


Earnings 


Hour.y earnings in industrial homework failed to rise appreciably 
under the N. R. A., according to the findings of this study. The 
following table compares median hourly earnings of homeworkers 
in specific industries with the minimum hourly rates fixed by the codes 
for those industries. 
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Table 2.—Hourly Earnings of Homeworkers in 1934, and Hourly Rates Fixed by 
N. R. A. Codes, in Specified Industries 


























Number of | Median Code 
Industry and code workers hourly | minimun 
reporting | earnings | hourly rat, 
R Cents { lg 
IRI ENO RE ek 795 10 |_- 
oo  . , SA PSEROR NE EE re 7S 15 20 130, 
pe wt ESET SE NELLIE SE ET 30 19 | oF 
. CUT |” RBIS) ee Rae 76 7 | 
LEED RE LSE ELE LI TG 194 10 
io in on nnidink niga edit nme ieneocce cman 228 10 
Hand-knit infants’ clothing. ..................................... 32 7h... 
Be III GIO oo anti ncenonccmascecacceocencsece 179 10 |_. 
EIR SISAL 17 20 +. 
Pleating, stitching, bonnaz and hand embroidery.............__.___- 21 18 35 
pe Reach cere ree adidas 12 cal lt ae A RR cll i13 6 33 
a i 46 16 30) 
Other Ca inl nahn lohan een lnaeamsonwcanendioen 72 18 








! Minimum rate for women in the areas covered by sample. 
‘This is the minimum wage for 75 percent of the workers engaged in stripping tobacco, the hor... irk 
operation. Twenty-five percent of the strippers may earn as little as 22.5 cents per hour. 


Median weekly earnings ranged from $1.79 in the tag industry and 


$2.03 in fabricated metal products to $5.44 in the toy and playthings 
industry. 


Nowhere in Pennsylvania are average homework earnings at a subsistence |«\¢l. 
In 1934, a fourth of the families visited made less than $2 a week for their home- 
work, and 4 out of 5 less than $6. Only 11 percent of the families earned 
as much as $8 a week; yet $8.25 is the standard allowance set by the Pennsylvania 
State Emergency Relief Board for food and clothing alone for a family haviny nv 
other resources and consisting of five members, two adults and three children. 
Five is the size of the average homework family in Pennsylvania. 


Distribution of relief to many homeworkers, the report continues, 
is the inevitable result of their low earnings, since homework 
constitutes their whole earned income. 


In January 1935, one-fourth of the Philadelphia homeworkers reported by 
manufacturers of infants’ and children’s wear were from families who were rece iv- 
ing relief, according to a check made with the relief agencies. This necessary 
supplementation of homework earnings reveals the parasitic nature of the while 
homework system of production. 
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CHILD LABOR 





Legislation Concerning Employment of Minors in Cuba 


HE length of the working day, nightwork, and other conditions 

affecting the employment of minors under 18 years of age are 
regulated by Decree-laws No. 647 of October 31, 1934, and No. 53 
of March 29, 1935, both of which were to become effective 30 days 
after publication in the Official Gazette (Nov. 2, 1934, and Apr. 1, 
1935, respectively).’ 

The employment of minors under 18 years of age in specified un- 
healthful or dangerous industries is prohibited. Minors under 14 
years of age may not be employed in any industrial establishments nor 
minors under 18 in any commercial or agricultural enterprise, except 
one in which only the members of a single family work. No minor 
may be employed who has not had specified elementary schooling. 
A work certificate, issued free by the Department of Labor, is re- 
quired before a minor under 18 may enter employment. A physical 
examination, which must-be repeated annually, is also required. This 
examination is provided without charge and given by a Government 
physician. 

Industrial establishments employing minors under 18 years of age 
are required to post copies of Decree-law No. 647 where they can be 
seen. 

The length of the working day for minors over 14 and under 18 
years employed in industrial enterprises is limited to 6 hours with a 
midday rest period of 2 hours; for minors under 18 years of age 
employed in commercial and agricultural enterprises it is limited to 
7 hours, with a 2-hour rest period at the end of 3% hours’ work. 

Nightwork in industrial enterprises, except those of a family char- 
acter, is prohibited for minors under 18 years of age, but those over 
16 years may work at night in specified industries in which, because 
of their nature, work must be carried on continuously. The night is 
defined as a period of at least 11 consecutive hours including the in- 
terval between 10 o’clock at night and 5 o’clock in the morning. The 
provisions against nightwork for minors shall not apply in cases of 
urgent necessity of an occasional nature and may be suspended by 
the President with regard to those between 16 and 18 years of age 


' Data are from report of H. Freeman Matthews, first secretary of Embassy, Habana, Apr. 6, 1935. 
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when public interest demands it. For purposes of this law indy«: rial 
enterprises include mines, quarries, manufacturing industries. 
struction industries, shipbuilding, transportation, communication. 
and public utilities. The Secretary of Labor shall be final authority 
regarding the dividing line between industry on the one hand and 
commerce and agriculture on the other. 

In case of industrial accident to or occupational disease contracted 
by a minor under 18 years of age while employed in violation of thi: 
law, the employer must pay, independently of the workmen’s com. 
pensation insurance, 25 percent of the amount of the compensation 
benefits to which the minor is entitled. Violations of the law ar 
punishable by a fine of 30 pesos? for the first offense, 100 pesos for 
the second, and 300 pesos for each subsequent offense, paid into the 
Labor Maternity Fund in the corresponding fiscal zone. 


? Peso at par=$1 in United States currency. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Railroad Employees’ Retirement Law Declared 
Unconstitutional 


HE United States Supreme Court, in a 5 to 4 decision on May 6, 
| 7 declared unconstitutional the Railroad Employees’ Retire- 
ment Act of June 27, 1934! (Railroad Retirement Board v. Alton Rail- 
road Co., 55 Supreme Court 758). The case originally arose in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia when 134 class I railroads, 
2 express companies, and the Pullman Co. contested the constitu- 
tionality of the act. An injunction against the enforcement of the 
law was asked, and was subsequently granted by}the court. 

In declaring the act illegal the lower court, while cognizant of the 
fact that Congress had the power to establish a retirement system, 
nevertheless thought that several inseparable features of the act 
transcended the legislative power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce, and that the entire law should be declared unconstitu- 
tional. The Government carried the case to the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, but before a hearing was held in that court a writ 
of certiorari was applied for and granted by the United States Su- 
preme Court. 


Principal Features of Retirement Act 


A BRIEF review of the principal features of the retirement act would 
seem fitting to understand more fully not only the majority opinion 
as rendered by Mr. Justice Roberts and concurred in by Justices 
Van Devanter, McReynolds, Sutherland, and Butler, but also the 
minority opinion rendered by Chief Justice Hughes and supported 
by Justices Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo. 

The Railroad Employees’ Retirement Act proposed a pension sys- 
tem applicable to all employees of railroad carriers subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The act provided that a fund was to be 
created by compulsory contributions of present and future employees 
and the carriers, the carrier contribution to be equal to twice the 
contribution of the employees of such carrier and the percentage 
amount of employee contribution to be determined by an independent 





' 48 U.S. Stat. L. 1283, Seventy-third Congress. See also text of law in Monthly Labor Review, August 
1934, pp. 363-367. 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1935, pp. 76, 77. 
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governmental agency to be known as the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Until this agency should determine otherwise, the amount of < 
tion was fixed at 2 percent of the employees’ wages. 

Section 1 (b) of the act provided that the classes of persons elivih|, 
for the annuities should be: (1) Employees of any carrier on the date 
of passage of the act; (2) those who subsequently become employe 
of any carrier; (3) those who within 1 year prior to the date of enact. 
ment were in the service of any carrier. Persons in any of these 


edue. 


three classes would be eligible upon reaching 65 years of age, whicthey 
in the service of the carrier or not. Provision might be mace fo, 
continued employment after 65, provided the employer and emp|oye¢ 
agreed, but upon reaching age 70 retirement was compulsory. |{ 


an employee had served a total of 30 or more years in the employ of 
one or more carriers, irrespective of whether the service was cop- 
tinuous or not, he had the option at any time, between the ages of 5| 
and 65, to retire and thus receive an annuity. However, the annuity 
in such cases was to be reduced by one-fifteenth for each year the 
employee lacked of being age 65, unless such retirement was due to 


mental or physical disability. Those in official positions could not 
be forced to retire until 5 years after the effective date of the act. 
The amount payable monthly was determined by multiplying the 
number of years of service, not exceeding 30, by graduated percent ives 


of the employee’s average monthly compensation. This applied 
whether the service was performed before or after the act was adopted, 
whether the employee was in the employ of one carrier or several, 
and irrespective of whether the service was continuous or not. ’ro- 
vision was also made for the repayment to the estate of a deceased 
employee of the amount contributed to the fund with 3 percent com- 
pound interest less any annuity sums paid to the employee. 
Majority Opinion 

THE principal question for determination in this case by the Su- 
preme Court was whether the act which established a retirement s\s- 
tem for railroad employees was such a regulation of commerce }e- 
tween the States as contained in article 1, section 8, clause 3 of the 
Constitution of the United States—that Congress shall have tlie 
power to regulate commerce among the several States. 

It was the contention of the Railroad Retirement Board that thie 
act was a proper and necessary regulation of interstate commer, 
since the several provisions of the act had a reasonable relation to tlie 
main purposes of the legislation, namely, ‘‘the promotion of efficiency 
economy, and safety.’”’ Therefore, the Board said that the act is 
within the limits of the commerce clause of the Constitution, and 
does not violate the principle of due process. The railroads coun- 
tered that the latter constitutional principle is violated and that tlic 
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pensioning of their employees is not a regulation of interstate com- 
merce Within the meaning of the Constitution. 

Mr. Justice Roberts pointed out early in his opinion that the 
Court’s duty “‘is fairly to construe the powers of Congress, and to 
ascertain whether or not the enactment falls within them, uninfluenced 
by predilection for or against the policy disclosed in the legislation.” 
The fact that such a compulsory scheme was novel was no indica- 
tion of its unconstitutionality, and even if the Court should consider 
the act “unwise and prejudicial to both public and private interest’, 
it was its duty to sustain the act, provided it was ‘“‘fairly within 
delegated power.” However, the Justice also pointed out that 
“though we should think the measure embodies a valuable social 
plan and be in entire sympathy with its purpose and intended results, 
if the provisions go beyond the boundaries of constitutional power, 
we must so declare.” 

The Court considered first the provisions of the law affecting former 
employees. It was shown that about 146,000 persons fell within the 
class and included those ‘“‘who have been retired, who have resigned 
to take other gainful employment, who have been discharged because 
their positions were abolished, who were temporarily employed, or 
who left the service for other reasons.” The Retirement Board 
stated that this proviso was made ‘‘to assure those on furlough, or 
temporarily relieved from duty subject to call, the benefit of past years 


of service, in the event of reemployment, and to prevent the carriers 
from escaping their just obligations by omitting to recall these persons 
to service.” In answer to this the Court said that— 


It is arbitrary in the last degree to place upon the carriers the burden of gratui- 
ties to thousands who have been unfaithful and for that cause have been separated 
from the service, or who have elected to pursue some other calling, or who have 
retired from the business, or have been for other reasons lawfully dismissed. And 
the claim that such largess will promote efficiency or safety in the future operation 
of the railroads is without support in reason or common sense. 

In addition to the 146,000 who left the service during the year preceding the 
passage of the act, over 1,000,000 persons have been but are not now in the em- 
ploy of the carriers. The statute provides that if any of them is reemployed at 
any time, for any period, however brief, and in any capacity, his prior service 
with any carrier shall be reckoned in computing the annuity payable upon his 
attaining 65 years of age. Such a person may have been out of railroad work for 
years; his employment may have been terminated for cause; he may have elected 
to enter some other industry and may have devoted the best years of his life to it; 
yet if, perchance, some carrier in a distant part of the country should accept him 
for work of any description, even temporarily, the act throws the burden of his 
pension on all the railroads, including, it may be, the very one which for just cause 
dismissed him. Plainly this requirement alters contractual rights; plainly it 
imposes for the future a burden never contemplated by either party when the 
earlier relation existed or when it was terminated. 
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It was shown that the statute would take from the future earnins 
the railroads amounts to be ‘paid for services already compensated 
according to ‘contractual ‘obligations, “with no thought on the part 
of either | employer or employee that further sums must be provided 
by ‘the carrier.” This provision, the Court said— 


is not only retroactive in that it resurrects for new burdens transactions long . nee 


past and closed; but as to some of the railroad companies it constitutes a naked 
appropriation of private property upon the basis of transactions with which the 
owners of the property were never connected. Thus the act denies due process 
of law by taking the property of one and bestowing it upon another. 


There can be no justification for the heavy financial obligation, jt 
was shown, “upon the plea that it is in the interest of economy, or will 
promote efficiency or safety.” The petitioning Board contended 
that a former employee who was rehired would render more loyal 
service since he would know that for earlier services a bonus would he 
paid, to which the Court replied that the employee would “not 
attribute this benefaction to his employer.’”’ Such an argument 
would only lead to the contentment and satisfaction theory discussed 
elsewhere, the Court observed. If any unreasonable burden is im- 
posed on the carriers by following this method, the petitioners claimed 
that the railroads were not obligated to employ any person who had 
formerly been engaged in railroad work. This position, the Court 
held, was not tenable for several reasons: 


rs of 


A carrier may wish to employ one having experience, who has been in another's 
service. Must it forego the opportunity because to choose the servant will impose 
a financial obligation arising out of an earlier employment with some other rail- 
road? Would that promote efficiency and safety? The testimony shows that 
22 percent of all railway employees have had prior service on some railroad. 
Must a carrier at its peril exercise, through dozens of employment agencies scat- 
tered over a vast territory, an unheard-of degree of care to exclude all former rail- 
road workers at the risk of incurring the penalty of paying a pension for work long 


since performed for some other employer? So to hold would be highly unreason- 
able and arbitrary. 


The Court next considered the other features of the act, especially 
those touching employees now or hereafter in railroad employment; 
and challenged by the railroads. In this connection the Court 
showed that no specified length of service was required although the 
annuity was reduced if the total term of employment was less than 30) 
years. 


As an example the Court stated: 


One“inay take a position with a carrier at 20, remain until he is 30, resign after 
gaining valuable skill and aptitude for his work, enter a more lucrative profession, 
and, though never thereafter in carrier employ, at 65 receive a pension calculated 
on his 10 years of service. Or after 10 years he may be discharged for peculation, 
and still be entitled to the gratuity. Or he may be relieved of duty for gross 
negligence, entailing loss of life or property, and yet collect his pension at 65. 
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In such cases the Court could not hold that the results were indica- 
tions of a “‘reasonable regulation of commerce”, or in favor of a 
pension system as an aid to economy, efficiency, or safety. 

The Court next considered certain general features of the retire- 
ment act which were believed to be in violation of the fifth amendment 
to the United States Constitution. It was shown that under the 
pension scheme, the draft upon the fund was at a given rate, while 
contributions of the several carriers to sustain the fund were at a 
“disparate rate.’”’ The Court said that this resulted from the basic 
theory of the act, which is that “‘all persons in the service of the rail- 
roads are to be regarded as employees of the one employer’’, as 
announced in the report of the Senate subcommittee which considered 
the legislation in the beginning. 

This, Mr. Justice Roberts stated, appeared “‘to be an unnecessarily 
harsh and arbitrary imposition”’, especially if the plan is to be a joint 
adventure ‘‘with mutuality of obligation and benefit.’’ 

The petitioners themselves showed at the trial that the probable age of entry 
into service of typical carriers differs materially; for one it is 28.4, for another 
32.4, for a third 29.3, and for a fourth 34.2. Naturally the age of a pensioner at 
date of employment will affect the resultant burden upon the contributors to the 
fund. The statute requires that all employees of age 70 must retire immediately. 
It is found that 56 of the respondents have no employees in that class. Never- 


theless they must contribute toward the pensions of such employees of other 
respondents nearly $4,000,000 the first year and nearly $33,000,000 in the total. 


| The petitioners admit that these are the facts, but attempt to avoid their force by 


the assertion that ‘‘the cost differentials which are involved are negligible as 
compared with the total cost.’’ This can only mean thatin view of the enormous 
total cost to all the railroads, the group thus discriminated against should not 
complain of the disregard of their ownership of their own assets, because in com- 
parison with gross cost the additional payments due to the inequality mentioned 
are small. 

The evidence shows that some respondents are solvent and others not, a situa- 
tion which often may recur. The petitioners concede that the’ plan is intended 
to furnish assurance of payment of pensions to employees of all the carriers, with 
the result that solvent railroads must furnish the money necessary to meet the 
demands of the system upon insolvent carriers, since the very purpose of the act 
ic that the pension fund itself shall be kept solvent and able to answer all the 
obligations placed upon it. 

In recent years many carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce Act have 
gone out of existence. The petitioners admit that the employees of these defunct 
carriers are treated upon exactly the same basis as the servants of existing car- 
riers. In other words, past service for a carrier no longer existing is to be added 
to any service hereafter rendered to an operating carrier, in computing 2 pension 
the whole burden of payment of which falls on those carriers still fun _ ning. 
And all the future employees of any railroad which discontinues operat 1 must 
be paid their pensions by the surviving roads. Again the answer of * 2 peti- 
tioners is that the amount will be negligible. The fact that millions oi dollars 
are involved in other features of the act will not serve to obscure this violation of 
due process. 
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All the carriers must make good the contributions of all employees, for «., tion 
3 directs that upon the death of an employee the Board shall pay him fro), the 
fund what he has contributed to it with 3 percent interest compounded an, tally. 
less any payments he has received. The railroads are not only liable fo; their 
own contributions, but are, in a measure, made insurers of those of the emp|oyees 


It has been repeatedly shown by the United States Supreme (oy; 
that the railroads, although dedicated to the public use, nevert)ieless 
remain the private property of their owners. Therefore, the Court 
said, ‘‘there is no warrant for taking the property or money of on 
and transferring it to another without compensation, whether thp 
object of the transfer be to build up the equipment of the transferee 
or to pension its employees.” 

In justification of the pooling feature of the act, the Retiremen; 
Board cited the Railroad Transportation Act of 1920 and severa| 
decisions of the Supreme Court. The argument advanced for the 
pooling arrangement was that the railroads and the public have 
common interest in efficient railroad operation as a whole, and so it 
is necessary that all carriers contribute to the cost of a scheme desicned 
to serve the common end. To support this claim several cases were 
cited by the Board, which the Court severally analyzed. The \ew 
England Divisions Case (261 U.S. 184) was relied upon, but the Court 
said that this case dealt purely with rates, and “the principle that 
Congress has no power to confiscate the property of one carrier for tlic 
benefit of another was fully recognized.” The provision of thi 
Transportation Act of 1920 was approved in the case of Dayton-(oose 
Creek Railway Co. v. United States (263 U. S. 456), by which carriers 
were required to contribute one-half of their excess earnings {0 a 
revolving fund to be used by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for making loans to carriers. To rely upon this case as sustaining 
the principle underlying the pension act, the Court thought, was 
improper. 


The provision was sustained upon the ground that it must be so administered 
as to leave to each carrier a reasonable return upon its property devoted to trans- 
portation, and the holding is clear that if this principle were not observed in 
administration, the act would invade constitutional rights. 


The upholding of the constitutionality of the Carmack Amendment 
was also cited in justification of the pooling arrangement. In tliis 
case (Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. v. Riverside Mills, 219 U. S. 
186) the Court upheld the act which made the initial carrier liable to 
the consignor for loss of goods shipped over connecting railroad s\s- 
tems. In this legislation there was merely attached certain conse- 
quences to a given contract. The Court said: 


It was recognized that initial carriers in fact enter into contracts for delivery 
of goods beyond their own lines and make through or joint rates over independ: 
lines. This being so, it was held a proper exercise of the power of regulation ‘0 
require one so contracting to be liable in the first instance to the shipper. ‘So ‘0 
regulate a recognized form of contract is not offensive to the fifth amendment. 
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Several ofher decisions were also presented in confirmation of the 
jgality of the pooling arrangement. One was a case involving the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Washington, which required em- 
joyers in extrahazardous employments to pay certain premiums 
into a State fund. In this case the Court pointed out that the act 
“early recognized the difference in drain or burden on the fund 
arising from different industries and sought to equate the burden in 
accordance with the risk.” 

In the Washington case the employers challenged the failure of the 
statute to apportion equitably the amounts between the constituted 
classes. ‘There was no proof of this, the Court averred, and it assumed 
that ‘“‘the classification was made in an effort at fairness and equity 
as between classes.”’ In distinguishing this case and the one under 
consideration, Mr. Justice Roberts said that the Railroad Retirement 
Act made no classification but treated all carriers ‘“‘as a single em- 
ployer, irrespective of their several conditions.” In another case 
cited (Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U.S. 104) the United States 
Supreme Court upheld a statute requiring State banks to contribute 
a uniform percentage of their deposits to a guaranty fund, for pay- 
ment of losses to depositors. In this case the act was sustained 
“upon the principle that an ulterior public advantage may justify 
the taking of a comparatively insignificant amount of private property 
for what in its immediate purpose is a private use.” It was also 
stated in that case that there might be instances other than those of 
taxation in which the share of each party benefiting from a scheme of 
mutual protection was sufficient compensation for the correlative 
burden which it was compelled to assume. 

The majority opinion stated that these considerations clearly dis- 
tinguished the bank case from the pension case. 

In a third case (Thornton v. Duffy, 254 U.S. 361), the Ohio Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was cited as discriminating unfairly in a 
pooling arrangement since it allowed employers to pay compensation 
directly to workmen in certain cases instead of contributing to the 
State fund established to secure such payments. However, the 
United States Supreme Court held that this did not amount to a 


‘denial of due process under the Constitution. Therefore, the Court 
concluded: 


The provisions of the act which disregard the private and separate ownership of 


the several respondents, treat them all as a single employer, and pool all their 


assets regardless of their individual obligations and the varying conditions found 


: in their respective enterprises, cannot be justified as consistent with due process 
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While not prepared to say whether the act, if otherwise constity. 
tional, would be invalid due to the enormous cost involved, the Court 
said: 


The recited facts at least emphasize the burdensome and perhaps destructive 


effect of the contraventions of the due process of law clause which we find exist. 


Morever, they exhibit the inconsistence of the petitioners’ position that t}. law 
is necessary because in times of depression the voluntary systems of the Carriers 
are threatened by loss of revenue. It is difficult to perceive how the vast increase 
in pension expense entailed by the statute will, without provision of additional 


revenue, relieve the difficulty experienced by some railroads in meeting th. 
demands of the plans now in force. 


In addition to agreeing with the lower court respecting the disre. 
gard of due process in many of the provisions of the act, the Supreme 
Court also was in agreement regarding the inseparability of certain 
of the sections. The statute contained a section that invalid pro. 
visions shall not destroy the entire law. 

The Court reminded the petitioners that while such a declaration 
provided a rule which might aid in determining the legislative intent, 
it was not ‘“‘an inexorable command.” 

It has the effect of reversing the presumption which would otherwise be in- 
dulged, of an intent that unless the act operates as an entirety it shall be wholly 
ineffective. (Williams v. Standard Oil Co., 278 U. S. 235, 242; Utah Power & 
Light Co. v. Pfost, 286 U. 8. 165, 184.) But notwithstanding the presumption 
in favor of divisibility which arises from the legislative declaration, we cannot 


rewrite a statute and give it an effect altogether different from that sought by the 
measure viewed as a whole. 


The majority opinion pointed out that while the law was invalid 
because several of its inseparable provisions contravened the due 
process clause of the Constitution, it was also invalid for another 
reason—‘‘the act is not in purpose or effect a regulation of interstate 
commerce within the meaning of the Constitution.”’ 

The Court also considered the several purposes of the act as con- 
tained in section 2 (a), such as employment opportunities and the 
relief of aged employees, and referred to the assertion of the railroads 
and the admission by the Board “that though these may in and of 
themselves be laudable objects, they have no reasonable relation to the 
business of interstate transportation.’ A further purpose, that of the 
promotion of efficiency and safety in interstate transportation, which 
the Retirement Board considers the true and only purpose of the act, 
was also considered by the Court, but disposed of by a reminder of the 
claims of the petitioners: 

From what has already been said with respect to sundry features of the statu- 
tory scheme, it must be evident that petitioners’ view is that safety and efficiency 
are promoted by two claimed results of the plan: the abolition of excessive supet- 
annuation, and the improvement of morale. 

Taking up the question of the superannuation of the railway em- 
ployees, the Court found that the parties were not in agreement. 
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In disposing of the question, however, the Court considered seriously 
and at length the apparent disagreement. 





We may, for present purposes, assume that ‘‘superannuation”’ as petitioners 
yse the term, i. e., the attainment of 65 vears, is as great or greater in the railroad 
industry than in comparable employments. It does not follow, as contended, 
that the man of that age is inefficient or incompetent. The facts indicate a 
contrary conclusion. Petitioners say the seniority rules and the laying off of 
younger men first in reducing forces, necessarily tend to keep an undue proportion 
of older men in the service. They say this tendency has long been marked in the 
railroad industry and has been most noticeable in recent years of depression 
when forces have been greatly reduced. But what are the uncontradicted facts 
as to efficiency and safety of operation? Incontroveitible statistics obtained 
from the records of the Interstate Commerce Commission show a steady increase 
in safety of operation during this period of alleged increasing superannuation. 

Indeed, one of the petitioners, and one of their most important witnesses, has 
written, referring to railroads: 

“Experience seems to have proved, moreover, that older workers cause fewer 
accidents than do younger; hence there is little necessity for removing them on 
that ground.” 

There is overwhelming evidence in the record to the same effect. All that 
petitioners offer on the subject in their brief is: ‘‘In an industry having as many 
hazardous occupations as the railway industry, improvement in personnel con- 
ditions is likely to mean increased safety.” We think it not unfair to say that 
the claim for promotion of safety is virtually abandoned. 

How stands the case for efficiency? Here again the record without contradic- 
tion demonstrates that in step with the alleged progressive superannuation on 
the railroads their operations have increased in efficiency. The trial court found, 
and its finding is not assigned as error: ‘‘ Railroads were, when the act was en- 
acted, and are now, operated efficiently and safely and more efficiently and much 
more safely than at any time in history.” 

Lastly the petitioners suggest that diminution of superannuation promotes 
economy, because younger and lower-paid men will replace the retired older men. 
But the argument is based upon inadvertent disregard of the wage structure of 
the carriers, especially in the train and engine service, whereby contract compen- 
sation is based not on age but upon the nature of the duties performed. The 
replacement of one by another who is to do the same work will therefore beget no 
saving in wages. 

When to these considerations is added that, as heretofore said, the act disre- 
gards fitness to work, pensions the worker who retires at his option before any 
suggested superannuation, irrespective of skill or ability, pensions those who are 
presently compelled by the law to retire, irrespective of their fitness to labor, and 
grants annuities to those who are discharged for dishonesty or gross carelessness, 
it becomes perfectly clear that, though the plan may bring about the social bene- 
fits mentioned in section 2a of the act, it has and can have no relation to the promo- 
tion of efficiency, economy, or safety by separating the unfit from the industry. 
If these ends demand the elimination of aged employees, their retirement from the 
service would suffice to accomplish the object. For these purposes the prescrip- 
tion of a pension for those dropped from service is wholly irrelevant. The 
petitioners, conscious of the truth of this statement, endeavor to avoid its force by 
the argument that social and humanitarian considerations demand the support of 
the retired employee. They assert that it would be unthinkable to retire a man 
without pension and add that attempted separation of retirement and pensions is 
unreal in any practical sense, since it would be impossible to require carriers to cast 
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old workers aside without means of support. The supposed impossibilit, arises 
from a failure to distinguish constitutional power from social desirability. The 
relation of retirement to safety and efficiency is distinct from the relatj,,, ¢ 9 
pension to the same ends, and the two relationships are not to be confus 

In final analysis, the petitioners’ sole reliance is the thesis that efficje ney 
depends upon morale, and morale in turn upon assurance of security for the 
worker’s old age. ‘Thus pensions are sought to be related to efficiency of trang. 
portation, and brought within the commerce power. In supporting the act the 
petitioners constantly recur to such phrases as “old-age security”, ‘‘ assiranep 
of old-age security”, “improvement of employes morale and efficiency ¢| rough 
providing definite assurance of old-age security”, “ assurance of old-age support”, 

“mind at ease’’, and “fear of old-age depentasiey” These expressions are fre. 
quently connected with assertions that the removal of the fear of old-age depend. 
ency will tend to create a better morale throughout the ranks of employees, 
The theory is that one who has an assurance against future dependency will qo 
his work more cheerfully, and therefore more efficiently. The question at once 
presents itself whether the fostering of a contented mind on the part of an ep- 


ployee by legislation of this type is in any just sense a regulation of interstate 
transportation. If that question be answered in the affirmative, obviously there 
is no limit to the field of so-called regulation. The catalog of means and actions 
which might be imposed upon an employer in any business, tending to the satis. 
faction and comfort of his employees, seems endless. Provision for free medical 
attendance and nursing, for clothing, for food, for housing, for the education of 


children, and a hundred other matters, might with equal propriety be proposed 
as tending to relieve the employee of mental strain and worry. 


Can it be fairly said, the Court inquired, ‘‘that the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce extends to the prescrip- 
tion of any or all of these things?” Continuing further, the Court 
observed— 


Is it not apparent that they are really and essentially related solely to the 
social welfare of the worker, and therefore remote from any regulation of com- 
merce as such?” We think the answer is plain. These matters obviously lie 
outside the orbit of congressional power. The answer of the petitioners is that 
not all such means of promoting contentment have such a close relation to inter- 
state commerce as pensions. ‘This is in truth no answer, for we must dea! with 
the principle involved and not the means adopted. If contentment of the 
employee were an object for the attainment of which the regulatory power could 
be exerted, the courts could not question the wisdom of methods adopted for its 
advancement. 


The petitioners strongly stressed the analogy between workiien’s 
compensation laws and the retirement act. The Court, however, 
declared that fundamental differences were overlooked: 


Every carrier owes to its employees certain duties the disregard of whic 
render it liable at common law in an action sounding in tort. Each State has 
developed or adopted, as part of its jurisprudence, rules as to the employers 
liability in particular circumstances. These are not the same in all the States. 
In the absence of a rule applicable to all engaged in interstate transportation, the 
right of recovery for injury or death of an employee may vary depending up0 
the applicable State law. That Congress may, under the commerce power, pre 
scribe an uniform rule of liability and a remedy uniformly available to all those 
so engaged, is not open to doubt. The considerations upon which we have su‘ 
tained compulsory workmen’s compensation laws passed by the States in the 
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ere Where their jurisdiction is exclusive apply with equal force in any sphere 
rein Congress has been granted paramount authority. Such authority it 
nay assert whenever its exercise is appropriate to the purpose of the grant. 
, case in point is the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, 
passed pursuant to the delegation of admiralty jurisdiction to the United States. 
\odern industry, and this is particularly true of railroads, involves instrumen- 
glities, tasks, and dangers unknown when the doctrines of the common law as 
to negligence were developing. The resultant injuries to employees, impossible 
of prevention by the utmost care, may well demand new and different redress 
than that afforded in the past. 

The majority opinion finally concluded that the act— 
is an attempt for social ends to impose by sheer fiat noncontractual incidents 
upon the relation of employer and employee, not as a rule or regulation of com- 
merce and transportation between the States, but as a means of assuring a par- 
ticular class of employees against old-age dependency. ‘This is neither a neces- 
sary nor an appropriate rule or regulation affecting the due fulfillment of the 
railroads’ duty to serve the public in interstate transportation. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
was therefore affirmed. 


SI 


wl 


Minority Opinion 


Cuier Justice Hughes rendered a strong dissenting opinion in 
which he was joined by three of the other Justices. The minority 
Justices regretted that the majority raised ‘“‘a barrier against all legis- 
lative action of this nature by declaring that the subject matter itself 
lies beyond the reach of the congressional authority to regulate inter- 
state commerce.” In place of a unitary retirement system, the 
minority thought another sort of plan could be established. How- 
ever, the Chief Justice observed that— 


n0 matter how suitably limited a pension act for railroad employees might 
be with respect to the persons to be benefited, or how appropriate the measure 
of retirement allowances, or how sound actuarily the plan, or how well adjusted 
the burden, still under this decision Congress would not be at liberty to enact 
such a measure. That is a conclusion of such serious and far-reaching importance 
that it overshadows all other questions raised by the act. Indeed, it makes their 
discussion superfluous. The final objection goes, as the opinion states, “to the 
heart of the law, even if it could survive the loss of the unconstitutional features”’ 
which the opinion perceives. I think that the conclusion thus reached is a 
departure from sound principles and places an unwarranted limitation upon the 
commeree clause of the Constitution. 


The Chief Justice was of the opinion that the morale of the railroad 


- employees has an important bearing upon the efficiency of the trans- 


portation service, and ‘‘ that a reasonable pension plan by its assurance 
of security is an appropriate means to that end.” 

The minority opinion considered especially the question of whether 
the provisions of the retirement act violated the due process clause 
of the Federal Constitution, and its relation to the establishment of 
a pooling system for all railroads. The Chief Justice said that ‘the 
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objection encounters previous decisions of this court”, and continy; 
by referring to previous decisions: 


We have sustained a unitary or group system under State compensatio) act 


against the argument under the due process clause of the fourteenth ame; dmentfmmpostor 
(Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington, 243 U. 8. 219.) The Washington CompendaimnossibI 
sation act established a State fund for the compensation of workmen injureg ; ist rie 
hazardous employment, and the fund was maintained by compulsory contriby ¥ iy 
tions from employers in such industries. While classes of industries were est) 80 ” 
lished, each class was made liable for the accidents occurring in that class. fect 

The minority opinion considered also the class of persons to }e Unc 
benefited, and stated: 4 om 

In considering these objections we should have regard to the explicit provisioy wea 
of the act as to severability. It states that if ‘‘any provision”’, “‘or the applicatioy tale | 
thereof to any person or circumstances’’, is held invalid, ‘“‘the remainder of theqgm™ole' 
act or application of such provision to other persons or circumstances shal] yoifmtiven 


be affected.”’ This, of course, does not permit us to rewrite the statute but jt 
does allow the excision of invalid provisions, or inclusions, which can be severed 
without destroying its structure. 
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In considering the details of the pension plan, especially with regan 
to the basis of the allowances and the computation, the minority group 
was of the opinion that Congress could make its choice as to any basis 
of selection, either upon length of service or age, or both. 


An examination of pension plans in operation reveals a variety of possible 
methods, and Congress was entitled to make its choice. As a basis for the allov- 
ance, Congress could select either age or length of service, or both. In the selection 
of any age, or any period of service, anomalies would inevitably occur in particular 
applications. Extreme illustrations can always be given of the application of 
regulations which require the drawing of a line with respect to age, time, dis- 
tances, weights, sizes, etc. To deny the right to select such criteria, or to make 
scientific precision a criterion of constitutional authority, would be to make 
impossible the practical exercise of power. 


In determining that the decree of the lower court should be reversed, 
the minority group, speaking through the Chief Justice, concluded: 


The power committed to Congress to govern interstate commerce does not 
require that its government should be wise, much less that it should be perfect. 
The power implies a broad discretion and thus permits a wide range even of mis- 
takes. Expert discussion of pension plans reveals different views of the manner 
in which they should be set up and a close study of advisable methods is it 
progress. It is not our province to enter that field, and I am not persuaded that 
Congress in entering it for the purpose of regulating interstate carriers, ia 
transcended the limits of the authority which the Constitution confers. 











Interstate Compacts Affecting Labor and Industries 


N MAY 29, 1934, the first interstate compact on minimum wag +; 
was signed at Concord, N. H., by seven northeastern industri! 
States." 


1 New Hampshire. Commission on Interstate Compacts Affecting Labor and Industries. Interstslt B 
compacts in the field of labor legislation. Concord, 1935. 45 pp. 
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The first attempt to establish uniform minimum standards for em- 
joyment conditions was made at a conference of northeastern officials 
, Albany, N. Y., on January 23-24, 1931. A second meeting at 
jrrisburg, Pa, (June 18-19, 1931),? was followed by a conference in 
hston, Mass. (Jan. 27-28, 1933). At both of these meetings the 
sibility of forming interstate compacts affecting labor and in- 
stries was discussed. In 1933, the Massachusetts Legislature, by 
solve (ch. 44), provided for a commission on interstate compacts 
fecting labor and industries.‘ 

Under the Constitution of the United States as contained in article 
|, section 10, permission may be granted to the States to enter into 
ompacts with each other with the consent of Congress. An inter- 
tate compact is a “formal agreement or contract between two or 
nore States on matters of mutual concern which requires for its effec- 
iveness ratification by the legislatures of the States party to the agree- 
rent, and in addition the consent of Congress either expressed or im- 
lied.” Such compacts are not new in the United States, since this 
iethod has been resorted to many times when questions of State 
oundaries were involved, or when two or more States were concerned 
vith waterways, bridges, etc. The compact theory in the field of 
abor legislation, however, is comparatively new. 

In the late summer of 1933, following the conference in Boston in 
anuary, Senator Parkman, chairman of the Massachusetts Commis- 
ion on Interstate Compacts Affecting Labor and Industries, addressed 
2 communication to Governor Winant of New Hampshire inviting 
him to appoint a similar commission to negotiate with the Massachu- 
ettscommission. Later in the year, upon the recommendation of the 
iovernor of New Hampshire, a conference was held in Boston by 
the governors of the New England States to discuss the matter of 
appointing commissions on interstate compacts in these States. Asa 
result of this conference, Governor Winant, on November 29, 1933, 
appointed the New Hampshire Commission on Interstate Compacts 
Affecting Labor and Industries. This commission was appointed 
temporarily to negotiate with similar commissions in other States, 
until the legislature should convene. 

The membership originally consisted of five persons, and later was 
increased to seven persons in order to give representation to the shoe 
and textile industries of the State. In addition to these the commis- 
sion included representatives of labor, industry, the legislature, and 
the public. The members of the New Hampshire commission re- 
ceived no pay, but were allowed their expenses in connection with the 
work. Later, similar commissions were appointed in Rhode Island 
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Walt HS ‘See Monthly Labor Review, August 1931 (pp. 42-49). 
trial ‘Idem, March 1933 (p. 537). 
‘Idem, April 1934 (p. 835). 
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and Maine, and subsequently the governors of Connecticut. New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey appointed representatives 4, 
attend joint conferences and negotiate with the commissioners fro), 
the other States. The State of Vermont was represented at two meet. 
ings of the conference. 

The conference grouped its objectives under two heads; namely, ()) 
the subjects needing immediate attention, such as minimum \ v5: 
hours of labor, nightwork, and child labor, and (2) a program fo lens. 
range action, containing such subjects as workmen’s compensition, 
unemployment insurance, private employment agencies, and {), 
health and safety of employees. 

The report of the New Hampshire Commission on Interstate (‘oy). 
pacts Affecting Labor and Industries shows that six meetings wor 
held, and in addition to these meetings several members of the com. 
mission arranged a number of other conferences. Two members 0 
the commission were in attendance at all the meetings of the inter- 
state conference. The first joint conference was held in Boston oy 
December 5, 1933, and was followed by similar meetings at Providence. 
Albany, Concord, Hartford, Portland, Harrisburg, and again a 
Providence on December 14, 1934. In December 1933 a group of rep- 
resentatives of governors of the States in the compact group drafted 
a program for presentation to the joint conference. It included 
recommendations for action by the several States, provisions for an 
act by Congress approving compacts on labor legislation by the States, 
ratification of the child labor amendment by the States, and recom- 
mendations for State laws in support of the National Industria! 
Recovery Act. The committee also recommended that the joint 
conference of commissions prepare compacts on minimum wage, «|iild 
labor, nightwork, and industrial homework. 

The first interstate compact for establishing uniform miniinum 
standards for conditions of employment was on uniform minimniwi- 
wage legislation. Five of the eight States mentioned in the Mass:cliu- 
setts resolve had minimum-wage laws and as four of these five Si:tes 
already had the standard bill, it was decided to recommend this 
type of legislation for the compact. A minimum-wage law, tlverr- 
fore, was drafted to be submitted to the States as a basis for levisla- 
tion on the subject. 

The minimum-wage compact consists of three parts; the first gives 
the reasons for a compact on labor legislation; the second provides tlic 
machinery to make the compact effective; and the third outlines tle 
principles of minimum-wage legislation to be enacted by the States. 
The compact on minimum wage is of the “‘open”’ type and becomes 
effective when ratified by two or more signatory States and approved 
by Congress. The conference also considered the ‘‘closed”’ type, (/i:! 
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is, one requiring ratification ‘‘ by a definite number of States, and pos- 
ibly by certain specified States.” 

In recognition of Governor Winant’s assistance in the compact 
movement, the minimum-wage compact—the first interstate compact 
on labor legislation—was signed at the State capitol in Concord, 
\.H., on May 29, 1934. The States represented at this meeting were 
(Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. The United States Department of 
Labor was also represented, as well as the American Legislators’ 
Association. Interest in the movement was manifested by President 
Roosevelt, and the Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins. 

The compact on minimum wage has generally become known as the 
“Concord compact.” The Legislature of Massachusetts ratified the 
compact in June 1934. The original compact was filed in the office 
of the Department of State in Washington, and a certified copy has 
been given to each signatory State. 

A resolution authorizing the making of interstate compacts con- 
cerning labor and industrial legislation has been introduced in the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, but has not yet been approved by that body. 

The New Hampshire members of the commission plan to negotiate 
compacts with the States mentioned in the Massachusetts resolve 
and then consider compacts with other States. They also emphasize 
the fact that these interstate compacts do not supersede existing labor 
laws, but merely safeguard them. 

Massachusetts and New Hampshire have enacted legislation to 
meet the standard of the compact. 

The report indicates that although child labor was the next subject 
for compact action, definite action was deferred so that there would be 
no conflict with the Federal child-labor amendment presented to 
many of the States during 1935. The conference, the report states, is 
at present engaged on a compact on hours of labor. ‘The New Hamp- 
shire group has also been in contact with the National Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws, and has outlined a policy for future guidance. 

Interstate compacts affecting labor and industries should be a great 
advantage to industrial States in that the ratifying of a compact by 
adjacent States with similar industrial interests removes unfair dif- 
ferentials in the labor laws of competing States, and not only gives 
protection to employees and greater permanence to the labor legisla- 
tion, but also prevents the migration of workers to other States or 
the coming of industries into the State in order to escape more strin- 

gent regulations elsewhere. 

The New Hampshire report observes: 

As a State that is largely industrial in character with a higher percentage of its 


workers employed in industry than any other State with the sole exception of 
Rhode Island, and with many of its industries competing with those of neighbor- 
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ing States, New Hampshire should find the compact method of disti),,. 
The migration of factories and workers from New Hampshire to ot}; State 
represents a definite loss to this State. Although this may to some extent | 
offset by new factories that come here from outside, the general effec{ of suc 
shifting of plants and workers is disrupting to the industrial life of ; 
munity and to the State. 


Value 


he com 





Law Establishing Paid Vacations for Workers in Cuba 


MEASURE new in Cuban social legislation was adopted by th 
Council of Secretaries in Law No. 40 of March 22, 1935, which 
extended to employees and workmen the right to an annual vacatioy 
of 14 working days with pay. Seven days’ holiday with pay are als 
granted to workers who have had continuous employment of § 
months with one person or firm. Wages for the holiday period are 
to be paid in advance. Article I of Law No. 40 reads as follows: 


Every employee or worker giving his uninterrupted services to the sane 
employer during a year shall have the right to 14 working days of rest with coy. 
pensation at the average rate of pay for the corresponding space of time. The 


compensation shall be paid in advance at the beginning of the holiday. 


The provisions establishing obligatory leave are binding on en. 
ployers with more than five employees. Agricultural workers and 
domestic servants are excluded from the provisions of the law. 

Although this law is said to represent the first attempt in Cuba to 
carry into effect the principle of paid leave for the workingman, 
Decree No. 276 of January 1934,° recognized the fundamental principle 
involved. The present law has evidently been under consideration 
for some time. According to the preamble, the law is based on the 
moral premise that a periodical rest is essential to preserve the 
health and morale of workers, and that it may be considered as a 
means to reduce both functional (inevitable) and _ technological 
(because of installation of labor-saving methods or machinery) un- 
employment. Although this law will increase the costs of production 
and distribution of some employers, numerous firms already have 
vacation systems in effect. 





1 From report by W. N. Walmsley, Jr., American vice consul at Habana, Mar. 29, 1935. 
2 Gaceta Oficial, Mar. 25, 1935. 
3 Idem, Jan. 29, 1934. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Vocational Education and Vocational Rehabilitation, 
1933-34 
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HE total enrollment in vocational classes operated under State 
f Baresi decreased in 1933-34. The decrease was mainly in enroll- 
ments for part-time general continuation classes, though there were 
also reductions in the registrations for evening trade and industrial 
and home economics classes. The shrinkage in the number of 
enrolled students for these types of schools was in part offset by 
heavier enrollments reported for all-day schools and by the greater 
numbers reported enrolled in agricultural evening and part-time 
shools. These findings, noted in the Digest of Annual Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Education to the United States Office of Edu- 
cation for the year ending June 30, 1934, are of especial interest be- 
cause of the emphasis placed on educational and vocational training 
by the Committee on Economic Security. 

The reduced enrollments in 1932-33 and 1933-34 were a reflection 
of protracted unemployment and of the pressure for economy in 
public funds for vocational programs. For part-time general con- 
tinuation schools the smaller enrollments show the effects of legislative 
and code restrictions upon the employment of young persons. 

Of the 1,119,140 youths and adults of all ages reported (table 1) 
as enrolled in vocational schools under State plans in 1933—34, 
approximately 370,000 were adult farmers, trade and industrial 
workers, and home makers registered for evening vocational courses 
along the lines of their ordinary employment. In round numbers 
261,000 employed young people were reported enrolled in part-time 
classes and 488,000 boys and girls in full-time schools following voca- 
tional agricultural, trade and industrial, or home economics courses. 
1527 
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Type of school 
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Total Agriculture industrial 

hic dh catib cb ck cdendbcbeenatccenbbe .-| 1,119, 140 289, 361 486, 058 

EEE eae 369, 859 100, 641 139, 733 

RE Beg IE SS A tp ote 261, 382 13, 273 216, 415 

EE ESE aa ee SUE ae ae ena: 477, 643 165, 191 129, 910 
RE Tae a ee a 10, 256 ct 

NI ii. 5 conceninnddeeancbetnentmecen 1, 051, 000 286, 150 466, § 999 
ER ietidindnedtcusdhinckedstinbccstpleus ian 353, 875 99, 293 130, 901 
EPIRA APE ESTE Att 5 GPS 256, 026 11, 719 212, 613 
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Evening-. Z 15, 984 1, 348 8, 832 
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Increase or decrease compared with preceding y years_- —31, 187 +23, 383 —51, 454 
eens ~<te)-- hs migdepebeiete ackiel —12, 352 +17, 269 —15, 891 
Part-time_- —38, 346 +715 —39, 025 
tities cthckatases « sitguph cise nite Pe ees — +19, 255 +5, 143 +3, 462 
Pe adatininclnindiintineutentonteh tens nue<c +256 +256 





! Provisional figures. 














In table 2 the yearly decreases and increases in total enrollmerits jy 
vocational schools under State plans are given for the 6-year period 


1929-34. 


Table 2.—Enrollment in Vocational Schools Operated under State Plan 


to 1934, by Years 
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Year . tural 
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SE ES 2 ee 1, 047, 976 +48, 945 171, 466 
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! These decreases should be considered in connection with the reductions in Federal funds av. |able: 


shown in table 3. 
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Table 3 records the expenditures under State plans for vocational 
education from 1929 to 1934, and shows a reduction of over $5,010), (000 


in such expenditures since 1932. 
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Table 3. Expenditure of Federal, State, and Local Money under State Plans for 
Vocational Education, 1929-34 




















Increase or decrease in 


Expenditures from— expenditures from— 





Year | ets : ae Soe 
| Federal Stateand | Federal State and 
| funds | local funds | funds | local funds 
" 
1934.-- | $6,950,945 | $21,236,209 | —$777,300 | —$1, 162, 434 
1933 “ 7,728,245 | 22,398, 643 | — 686,589 | —2, 588,926 
1932. PS EE ae pobestinn &, 414, 834 24, 987, 569 | +436, 105 | +823, 106 
a... ema 7 7,978,729 | 24,164,463 |  +574,506 | +1, 659, 787 
00... ------a-eeweeenawecn-eee-eeeena-eee---| 7,404,223 | 22,504,675 |  +525,603 | +1, 908, 900 
1929. daca sade eat 6,878,530 | 20, 595, 776 | +47,078 | +1,701, 467 


| | 


Federal legislation under which appropriations are made to the 
States for vocational education provides that such allotments be 
expended in the States ‘‘to fit workers for useful employment in 
agriculture, trades, and industries, and the home, and for training 
workers in these lines of employment for greater efficiency.’”’ The 
principle underlying this provision is “‘that keeping workers fit for 
employment and for rendering efficient service in employment is 
one way of preventing them from becoming unemployed and in ex- 


’ treme cases unemployable.” For jobless workers vocational training 


is one means of enabling them to get employment. In reviewing 
services rendered in 1934 for relief in the unemployment situation, 
it becomes apparent that such relief through vocational training, 
while usually in the form of occupational adjustment, nevertheless 
varies considerably in the kind of service performed in different 
fields. For jobless industrial and commercial workers the requisite 
training service must have for its immediate purpose bringing these 
workers back into employment. Farmers and homemakers, however, 
are not thrown out of jobs as are the workers in industry and com- 
merce. In an economic slump, farmers need aid to enable them to 
adjust their operations to the emergency, and homemakers require 
assistance to enable them to safeguard the welfare of their families 
in the face of reduced incomes by supplementing, conserving, and 
spending economically the funds that are still available. In the 
fiscal year 1933-34 State and local vocational education staffs co- 
operated with emergency relief agencies, both public and private, 
for unemployment relief, home welfare, and agricultural adjustment. 

The bulletins listed below were issued or prepared in 1933-34 by 
the vocational division of the United States Office of Education: 

Bul. 168. Vocational education for the pulp and paper industry. 
Bul. 172. Vocational teacher training in the industrial field. 


Bul. 173. The development of social intelligence through part-time education. 
Bul. 176. Apprenticeship in England, France, and Germany. 


Miscellanies on the following subjects were also made available: 
Curriculum construction, consumer education, vocational education 
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program in cooperation with the emergency relief, adaptations of the 
vocational program in homemaking to meet social and economi, 
changes, and management of a play school. 


Activities Under Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act 





More than 8,000 physically disabled persons “were restored to 
economic self-sufficiency” under the Federal-State rehabilitatioy 
program in the year 1933-34. The substantial increase in the number 
of persons rehabilitated in that year, as shown in table 4, is partially 
attributable to the supplementary Federal funds granted by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration for promoting the rehabil. 
tation program. 


Table 4.—Number of Disabled Persons Vocationally Rehabilitated, and Live 
Roll, 1929 to 1934 









































Rehabilitated during year Live roll, June 30 
. : , Prepared 
Year ending June 30— In prepa- and Atw ork, 
Total Males | Females | Total ration | awaiting ||. nd , 
status! | place- 'o ing fol. 
ment | 'OWedup 
1934 2___ etereyets 8, 062 6, 319 1, 743 37, 681 31, 530 4,729 
1933_..-- ‘ ae ae 5, 613 4, 432 1, 181 30, 619 25, 304 4, 566 
. Saas ae Ee ARs ee 5, 550 4, 367 1, 183 27, 403 23, 387 3, 327 
FE oe 5, 138 4, 118 1, 020 23, 714 20, 434 2, 414 
ss FOR ee ae adie inenddastads 4,612 3, 761 851 20, 298 19, 118 (’) 
1 Includes number “‘surveyed under advisement”, “in training”, “in other preparation status”, : 


“training interrupted.’’ 
2 Provisional figures. 
3 Not reported separately. Included “in preparation status’’. 


The Wagner-Peyser Act, passed for the purpose of aiding and 
stimulating States to develop scientific employment services, pro- 
vides that one of the requirements for receiving Federal assistance 
“shall be that a plan of cooperation with the State rehabilitation 
department be effected.” It is suggested in the publication under 
review that this provision may have ‘‘a far-reaching effect on the 
national rehabilitation program.” 

Among Federal Government bulletins issued in 1933-34 was one 
on office procedure in vocational rehabilitation and a manual! for 
vocational rehabilitation case workers. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 

























Labor Organizations in the Philippines, 1929 to 1933 


ORE than 83,000 persons were members of labor organizations 
M. in the Philippine Islands in 1933. From 1929 to 1933, union 
membership increased about one-third. The table following gives 
membership data compiled from the twenty-fourth and the twenty- 
fifth annual reports (unpublished) of the Philippine Bureau of Labor 
for the calendar years 1932 and 1933. 


Number and Membership of Labor Organizations in the Philippine Islands, 
1929 to 1933 





Number of Number of 
Year organizations| members 

















Re a EOD FE: 116 62, 366 
Bw cticdcnenn Echieriin ommnogiannidl 1 122 78, 871 
_, as ndabienireddqeeediniinel 2110 96, 041 
PA bond duhnbspeddhs anndthunesie 3116 4 327, 149 
a a SRL ae SEE 5144 83, 109 





1 No returns from 13 labor unions. 

1 No returns from 10 labor unions. 

} No returns from 7 labor unions. 

‘ Large increase due to membership of communist organization which for the first time reported its 
membership of 265,000. 

5 No returns from 6 unions. 


State Labor and Economic Council in Germany 


T A congress of the leaders of the German Labor Front at 
Leipzig on March 26, 1935, an agreement was announced 
between the State Minister of Economics, having jurisdiction over the 
State Economic Chamber, and the Leader of the German Labor 
Front, providing measures for the coordination of the economic and 
social policies of these two bodies.’ 

The agreement, which was approved in a decree issued the same 
day, provides for the creation of a State Labor and Economic Council 
to be formed of the Advisory Board of the Economic Chamber, con- 
sisting of the main group leaders in that body, and the State Labor 
Board, composed of State and district leaders of the Labor Front. 
The Ministers of Economics and Labor are to be invited to the sessions 
of the new body, whose primary purpose is the discussion of economic 
! Data are from report of William E. Dodd, American Ambassador to Germany, Berlin, Apr. 9, 1935. 
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and social policies affecting both. The corresponding subordinate 
local groups of the two organizations are to be similarly ‘joined tes 
gether to form district labor and economic councils. 

The office of the State Economic Chamber is also to be the Ec. Nomie 
Board of the Labor Front, the latter thus being subordinated {, the 
State Minister of Economics. Similarly the district offices of th 
Kconomic Chamber will act as the regional economic bureaus of th. 
Labor Front. 

The agreement prescribes the pattern to be followed in the interna] 
organization of the Labor Front itself. The leadership of all organs 
and sections of the Labor Front, including those formed on reviong| 
lines as well as according to individual industries, are, in accordance 
with this agreement, to be composed as far as possible of equa! mem. 
bers of the establishment leaders (employers) and of the followers 
(workers). It is provided that, if the local head of the Labor Fron; 
is not an establishment leader, his deputy must be. At intervals 





each local Labor Front unit is to call meetings of its members to 
listen to lectures by suitable persons for the purpose of awakening the 
leaders or employers to a proper understanding of the just claims 
of their workers and to arouse the latter to an understanding of the 


situation in their respective plants, thus bringing into being ‘‘a real 
creative community of the people.’’ Opportunities are to be viven 
for the discussion of the subjects lectured upon. 

Within the various trades, working committees are to be set up 
whose membership is not to exceed 12 in number; these committees 
are to be composed of equal representation of establishment leaders 
and of followers. These committees may discuss questions of social 
policy with a view to making necessary adjustments, and the local 
competent labor trustee may attend or be asked to attend these 
meetings. Decisions must be made solely by the labor trustee, 
the committee being competent merely to submit to him for his 
consideration the results of its discussions. 

Both the Minister of Economics and the Leader of the German 
Front speaking before the congress at Leipzig, emphasized the inter- 
dependence of social and economic policies and acclaimed the new 
agreement as a consummation of efforts to coordinate the two, and 
as a step towards bringing about a self-regulation of industry without 
immediate government supervision. It is still uncertain whether the 
new council will have authority over both the component organizations 
or whether it will be merely in the nature of a consultative committee. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in April 1935 


Nal 

ans HERE was an increase in the number of strikes and lockouts 
nal | vega in April compared with the preceding month. There 
nee were, however, 20 percent fewer strikes beginning in April 1935 than 
in April a year ago, with half as many persons involved. 

Among the larger strikes in progress during April, but not settled 
by the close of the month, were the Chevrolet automobile strike called 
in Toledo on April 23, the strike of 2,000 clay workers in eastern Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania which began late in March, and the strike 
called on April 23 by the Cleaning and Dye House Drivers’ Union 
and the Cleaners’, Dyers’ and Pressers’ Union against wholesale and 
chain store dyers’ establishments in New York city. Among the 
most significant strikes concluded during April were a strike of 13,000 
dressmakers in the New York area, the cotton goods workers’ strike 
in Chicago, the strike at the National Screw & Manufacturing Co. in 
Cleveland, and the strike in five plants of the National Biscuit Co. 


Strikes and Lockouts Ending in April 


Dress manufacturers, New York.—On April 10 the Joint Board of 
the Dressmakers’ Union ordered a “‘stoppage”’ of work by 13,000 
dressmakers in several hundred shops in New York City, Philadelphia, 
Connecticut, and New Jersey engaged in the manufacture of the $4.75 
and $3.75 dress lines. Following the customary practice of the Gar- 
ment Workers when disputing prices, they reported for work each day 
but refused to operate the machines. The union has a contract with 
the National Dress Manufacturers’ Association which does not expire 
until February 1937. The union gave as the reason for the “‘stop- 
page”’ the growing practice of “‘chiseling’’ on piecework rates, making 
it impossible for operators to earn the minimum provided for in the 
union agreement. 

The National Dress Manufacturers’ Association admitted that 
some of their members had failed to meet the minimum wage require- 
ments and recommended to their various members that they make 
individual agreements with the union. Through such individual 
settlements most of the dressmakers resumed work within a week, 
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although the “stoppage”’, coming at the peak of the pre-Eastey Seq. 
son, caused considerable loss of wages and business. The ultimate 
goal of the union is to introduce the unit system of settling prices on 
the jobbers’ premises, to register and limit contractors as is yo, 
done in the coat and suit industry, and to increase jobber responsi. 
bility for wage and working conditions in contractors’ shops. 
Chicago cotton garment workers.—As a part of their intensive organi. 
zation drive in the Middle West, the International Ladies’ Garmey; 
Workers called a strike against 25 dress manufacturers in Chicago oy 
February 20, demanding union recognition and increased wages 
The manufacturers immediately organized the Central Cotton Gy). 
ment Manufacturers’ Association to fight the strike. They secured 
an injunction limiting the number of pickets to three persons withiy 
a block. Hundreds of arrests were made when the strikers, most of 
whom were girls and women, violated the injunction. The union 
asked the National Labor Relations Board to hold an election byt 
the manufacturers refused. 
At the beginning of the strike the union was able to obtain signed 
union agreements with several small manufacturers, but later the 
Manufacturers’ Association was able to influence most of the 
employers to hold out against union recognition. As the strike 
dragged out week after week most of the strikers gradually returned 
to work without an official settlement by the union. 
The National Screw & Manufacturing Co—On April 29 the Metal 
and Machinery Workers’ Industrial Union, affiliated with the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, called off a hard fought 2 months’ strike 
at the National Screw & Manufacturing Co., at Cleveland, which 
involved 1,200 employees. The union claimed that the company 
had promised a general 10 percent increase but actually gave the 
increase to only a portion of the employees. The strike attracted 
wide attention because of the attendant violence, with arrests of 
strike breakers, company guards, and strikers. No changes in wages 
or working conditions were promised by the company when the 
strike was called off. 
National Biscuit Co.—A year ago employees in a number of branch 
factories of the National Biscuit Co. organized into federal unions, 
Inside Bakery Workers affiliated with the American Federation o! 
Labor, and received recognition by the company. In January the 
union of the Philadelphia plant went on strike because the company 
refused to meet their demands on equalization of wage rates and 
because products made “in a company union plant” were being 
imported into that area. After 2 days the union was willing to 
have the specific grievance of wage rates arbitrated but the company 
refused. The newly organized unions interpreted this to mean that 
the company intended to crush all union organization. The New 
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york, Atlanta, Newark, and York (Pa.) unions immediately ealled 
sympathetic strikes. 

This strike of some 6,000 workers in the five plants of the National 

piscuit Co. developed into a long, bitter dispute, with both sides 
showing ability and willingness to persist. Sympathetic organiza- 
“ions, such as the Women’s Trade Union League, came to the strikers’ 
assistance, believing it to be a crucial test of union strength. Fac- 
tories as well as retail stores which displayed or sold the company’s 
products were steadily picketed. Unions throughout the country 
idvised their members of the strike. 
Through the assistance of the State and Federal Conciliation 
Service an agreement was reached on May 2, bringing to an end the 4 
months’ loss of work and drop in sales. The settlement, as announced 
by the representative of the American Federation of Labor and the 
president of the company, provided for the gradual return, without 
discrimination, of all strikers, withdrawal of all court action against 
strikers, continuance of wage rates in effect at the time of the strike 
with the specific matter of rate equalization to be arbitrated, and 
some minor changes in working conditions. Both sides agreed that 
in the future no strike or lockout would go into effect without 72 
hours’ notice in writing, and that a strike would be called only 
after a secret ballot by union members in accordance with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor constitution. 


Strikes and Lockouts, January 1934 to April 1935 























Number of strikes and lockouts— ‘ 
Workers involved 
eet nena in strikes and 
Beginning— lockouts— y= 
Month J 4 os idle 
_—— Ended a during 
: : in : In prog- | month 
Prior In during month end of | Begin- sess dur- 
to month month month | ing in ing 
month month month 
1934 
pe te 30 91 121 78 43 41, 628 80, 880 668, 301 
+ poor ge o- 5 Sl RRR 43 92 135 83 52 85,727 | 110,910 939, 580 
March__ Je 52 164 216 146 70 94, 117 127, 742 | 1, 424, 833 
Ute OO ae 70 211 281 179 102 | 158,887 | 199,580 | 2,517,749 
RK TS 102 224 326 217 109 | 165,815 | 249,693 | 2, 226, 069 
ee 109 156 265 135 130 41, 263 106, 852 | 1, 676, 265 
au. ether 130 128 258 160 98 | 151,432 | 219,037 | 2,020, 17 
a SS a 98 157 255 149 106 63,447 | 122,144 | 1,735, 672 
ON ae 106 127 233 148 85 | 413,383 | 486,798 | 4,029, 155 
>. a ae 85 175 260 171 89 75,688 | 102,971 852, 787 
TS Se eee 89 114 203 106 97 102 98, 201 841, 570 
| 97 101 198 120 78 26, 119 73, 481 376, 297 
1935 
Ee 78 129 207 125 82| 83,559 | 94,483 | 792,277 
ot ER 82 138 220 114 106 62, 506 98, 489 896, 178 
8 IES Ae 106 149 255 123 132 57,000 99,000 | 1,069, 000 
2 Se 132 170 302 114 188 70,000 | 125,000 | 1,283,000 
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Analysis of Strikes and Lockouts in February 1935 





HE number of strikes and lockouts in each industry, whic} began 
in February, is shown in table 1. The total number in progres 
includes those which began prior to and continued into Fe bruary, 
in addition to those which began in February. This table also vives 
the number of workers involved and the estimated number of 1) 
































an- > 
Textiles 
days lost by these workers during the month on account of strike aaa 
and lockouts. 
Of the 138 strikes and lockouts which began in February, 31 too} 
place in the textile industries. Retail and wholesale trade experienced Leathe 
the second largest number of strikes and lockouts, a total of |). =. 
The 10 strikes and lockouts in transpertation and communicatioy . 
were comparatively small, involving only 1,030 workers, while ay oo 
equal number of strikes and lockouts in coal mining and petroleum oa 
producing involved 15,236 workers. More than one-half the workers Paper 
involved in strikes and lockouts which began in February were in the * 
textile and coal-mining industries. There were 7 strikes on relie{ or 
projects, involving more than 3,000 workers. om 
P: 
bb 
Table “i Ri 
i ws 
Beginning in In progress during F 
February February Man- e. . 
days Extra 
Industry — —_______|—__— ———| idle dur- C 
r r , ing } at. N 
Number har eae Number — ran C 
lial |---| | 
All industries______ + aye niche paptemalions deme . 138 62, 596 220 
Iron and steel and their products, not includ- a 
—— imery_.........- 6 3, 045 10 
last furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills____- 1 1, 000 2 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets____- REED HAO 1 1, 142 1 
ai in natinnansenaganiiiidedase 1 323 1 
Forgings, iron and steel........................|.. teks meee 1 
Plumbers’ supplies and Rete ci 2 200 2 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, 
I or ailitns on Luding enumiccedinédes>s WE See 1 
SOM RIE SE aR area 1 380 2 
Machinery, not including transportation 
—— nd dada cag Geen <tineh Bh heacons 2 68 4 
ge and machine-shop products. ......_._. 2 68 2 
_ 2 ESS hal OTP Pa eer es 2 
Transportation equipment.__._________________. 3 704 4 
I, BHRMRR REA She dilni ndien dkcwnessct su 3 704 4 
Nonferrous metais and their products. _- 3 74 ‘ 
Lighting equipment--.___........._............. 3 74 3 
Smelting and reining “copper, lead, and zine.._|_.__.___. ssanua 1 
Lumber and allied products...........________ ° 12 657 16 
td. oc omsditinnn seat » 350 12 
es bt enn ccgdiiancindalgins 2 217 2 
acne Dh on whats oconnndbdmesnacknn 1 65 1 
stim day, snd plas red :| sel 
an products... 
Brick, ie, es ee 1 150 3 
LS, ached Rt eRe nn noduthiiaccsdcttel«<-acith sohscokbeenee 4 
Ns is cee on cL dibine on anddqascccuped 1 1 
and their products___...._...._..._____. 31 16, 620 “4 
Fabrics 
Ei EE GO ATS SOR 7 3, 928 7 
Hats, SR CER ee eT es ce Va a eed: 1 
Si bdthnithteneonnndivagbdigaanaia 3 380 6 
Sil yon reins sebeiuecevdendbs tie 4 310 5 
Woolen and worsted goods..................].......___|__.___._. 1 
EER =. Ui SR! SAAS REP MET i. 1 105 | 1 
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Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in February 1935, by Industry—Continued 





























Beginning in | In progress during 
February | February Man- 
| ays 
Industry Ty sat 9 | idle dur- 
;, Workers | ., | Workers | 126 Feb- 
; Number involved Number ‘involved | "U@ry 
lVes a ES ee ee ar SS. Sa 
kes Wear ng apparel: ; 
» Clothing, men’s-_.-- -- EAE? Se Eee ee 4 255 6 341 1, 646 
‘lothing, women’s... ___- 8 11, 186 10 | 11,699 76, 103 
M llinery - - - - — Beato pes 1 125 3 | 358 4, 357 
/ rR Shirts and collars............._._-- : 2 301 3 651 4, 996 
0 Other... : 1 30 1 | 30 270 
ced Leather and its manufactures 7 3, 394 11 | 4, 456 38, 313 
Boots and shoes___. 7 3, 394 Q | 3, 046 28, 563 
l] Other leather goods ‘ 2 510 9, 7! 
’ Food and kindred aes 6 2, 282 15 8, 168 114, 125 
Raking. . cietidenpescnctesde<eatasine 2 | 88 5 5,537 | 101,811 
On Beverages... aa 4 180 | 3, 420 
, Canning and preserv ing. a i 19 437 
an Flour and grain mills. 1 | 128 1 128 | 1, 280 
un Slaughtering and meat packing - - 2 566 | 3 804 | 5, 677 
Sugar refining, cane____- 1 1, 500 1 1, 500 | 1, 500 
ers Paper and printing. _____ 4 937 | 8 1,210 13,029 
8 Boxes, paper.....-..-- 2 830 3 980} 11,150 
the Printing and publishing: 
Book and job --- matindinamiaisianciod 1 7 ] 7 | 21 
ief Newspapers and periodicals...............--|_..._- , as 2 97 | 1, 164 
Other... cksttitiitiasce<ceen ‘ hE 1 | 100 | 2 126 | 694 
Cuemicals and allied products 2 339 3 539 5, 117 
Chemitiiiaacsiess-<+..- tanethdnaneke mnie 1 300 1 | 300 1, 
Paints and varnishes.............----. 1 39 2 239 3,917 
Rubber products___..___- 1 498 1 498 4, 482 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. un : 1 498 1 | 498 4, 482 
Miscellaneous manufactures. _-__- camilla 4 231 9 | 1, 227 14, 699 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas. 1 120 2 | 163 937 
Furriers and fur factories_- BY D. - Sa 1 13 3 | 46 572 
Other..csan 2 98 4 1, 018 13, 190 
Extraction of minerals _- 10 15, 236 17 19, 951 177, 181 
Coal mining. .-.--- +e . 7 15, 202 10 | 19,372 168, 143 
Metalliferous mining wlan < e oee 4 | 486 7, 594 
Crude-petroleum producing.._-- . Ree. 2 34 3 | 93 1, 444 
Transportation and communication _- 19 1, 630 13 1, 145 8. 505 
Water transportation - Se Na 3 263 3 | 263 1, 189 
Motor transportation. pnadtilewenp apeee dios inl 6 761 9 | 876 7, 304 
Radio broadcasting - - ee il onl 1 6 1 | 6 12 
oo wth enaminatiie a brai > & i d il 4,790 14 | 5, 030 43, 236 
Wholesale.............-. 4 l 31 2 138 R65 
Retail. .....- A 10 4, 759 12 4, 892 42, 371 
Domestie and personal. service __. ee 6 2,110 14 2,355 16, 420 
Hotels, restaurants, and ey houses....___- 3 50 5 93 1, 496 
Laundries.........- culbctbndvdladmattadusies a nan 3 | 171 3, 805 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing. - es: 2 60 3 | 7 1, 041 
Elevator and maintenance_-----.......------- 1 2, 000 1 | 2, 000 10, 000 
oo 0 SO Se ee ue STit 2 | 12 78 
Professional service......................-.---.--- 1 31 1 31 124 
Professional__._ .- RST 1 31 1 31 124 
Building and construction... = 6 359 9 391 1, 946 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A. a 4 335 4 335 1,418 
All other (bridges, docks,r roads, etc.,and P, W. A. 
DOE. ig. |. di 5. cb inddésé bile dha 2 24 5 56 528 
Agriculture, ete. 5 ahh Sens aeae onellGaaiinan 2 2, 100 3 6, 600 131, 400 
Acricultuse. SOOT S BS Cea erype meee oe) mee 2 2, 100 2 2, 100 18, 900 
ao eae vant ee ee 1 4, 500 112, 500 
Relief wert. Reeneere, £2°.5 5 7 3, 101 10 10, 181 72, 552 
Other nonmanufacturing industries... ____- 2 4, 640 2 4, 640 23, 040 
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The number of strikes in each State is shown in table 2. Although 
New York experienced the largest number of strikes and lockouts, the 
number of workers involved was comparatively small. There were 
almost five times as many workers involved in strikes and lockouts 
beginning in February in Pennsylvania as in New York. 

There were four strikes which extended across State borders: A 
strike of truck drivers of the Interstate Motor Freight System, with 
employees in Detroit, Chicago, Indianapolis, Cleveland, and other 
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cities in that vicinity; a strike at a cotton-garment firm with Plants jn 
Missouri and Illinois; a strike of radio technicians of the Merchants 
& Miners Transportation Co., with branches in Maryland, ( jeorgia 
and Florida; a strike of employees of the El Paso Electric Co. ai 


, , In Texas 
and New Mexico. 
































Table 2.—Strikes and Lockouts in February 1935, by States 
a es : In progress during 
Beginning in February February 
State Man-days 
ee during 
7 Workers Workers ‘ ©Oruary 
Number involved Number involved 

ie diletagncddisanctcksacccececnasch 138 62, 596 220 98, 489 896, 178 
ESAT as Bs Ls PEO ee Ce 3 1, 193 3 1, 193 9, 428 
An ten niseteiiectinnnn weaiemenieeeic l 400 1 400 1. 400 
NETS Oe SM RR SL 5 3, 680 10 4, 127 27° 993 
St Rthinds wakdiincccnnsensittiyetend 2 606 2 606 10, 046 
ER tiacenuddichdenbuckuagest ben 4 260 | 6 529 5. 008 
tition vc<teahpehssnectneegcatins 1 300 | l 300 1. 200 
EPS CNT SMPTE 1 400 2 4, 900 114. 100 
ip Gttinennccpitbannanesibncnesdweie 1 1,710 l 1,710 1. 710 
DLS, idl na died nin Sh SARE eS 10 14, 570 16 14,815 101, 974 
| “OR ES S S E 7 965 4 2, 466 25, 561 
i athens ike bb bina Labindhabas 1 547 I 547 1, 64] 
i ititnnwnnctdbdaurseahinditerseccsllathiatinnddnececscwcns 3 1, 407 11. 583 
ae nasdiiabeebnabailiipcenned 2 590 2 590 4, 540 
REE eR 3 510 4 522 2 763 
fn 7 2, 870 9 3, 422 24, 693 
Se SEITE SS 5 SS 2 292 3 482 3, 922 
Minnesota____. ye ee . 1 35 2 47 403 
eae 4 4, 698 5 4, 837 26, 477 
ss i RFS ToS 1 361 2 423 5, 510 
EE RE le 8 651 11 6, 895 54, 508 
tins itehstnn sane ontmhanescoadionetianedd tates. « a 1 170 60) 
TT, Se ET OTT re! 25 3, 890 42 5, 940 48, (OR 
North Carolina. ___...._.__. a eeceie did 1 233 1 233 699 
SS i I Bo Ls 10 3, 838 19 5, 458 51, 947 
ss SSR See 1 200 3 244 2, 312 
le won ceinie RE Be 1 16 3 80 1, 424 
STS sa 21 17, 968 30 26, 624 204, 353 
IE he Ahi, 2 915 2 915 4 350 
le IS aR ll a 1 111 151 2, 208 
ee a EES See 3 83 4 142 | 1,929 
ET AT Se eae 1 65 3 278 | 4, 307 
Rio Rees ctl eae CEE ‘nie i SMR tela. 2 116 | 2, 204 
EE STE TTS LS SE ANTI 2 157 | 535 
I gE ae: 4 419 5 443 | 2, 514 
RS RE eR | 4 220 s 7, 320 | 134, 808 





| 
| 
} 
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The size of strikes and lockouts beginning in February, as measured 
by the number of workers involved, is shown in table 3. Approxi- 
mately half of these disputes involved fewer than 100 persons. Seven- 
teen of the strikes and lockouts involved 1,000 or more workers each. 
One of the two largest strikes beginning in the month involved the 
employees of the Glen Alden Coal Co. in Pennsylvania, the other was 
a strike of cotton-garment workers in Chicago. 
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Table 3.—Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in February 1935, Classified by Number 
of Workers Involved 















































Number of strikes and lockouts in which the 
number of workers involved was— 
Industrial group Total a0 190 ane sone | cane 
’ ’ | 
ht. and | and | and and and | 10,000 
20 under) under) under | under | under over 
100 500 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 | 
All industries.....--..-.----.-..--.- ae 138 27 41 45 | Ss 15 1 l 
Manufacturing 
iron and steel and their products, not including 
machinery -- ei... ‘ 1 | a 
Machinery, not including transportation e equip- 
ment. - - : Sate iP Ricabeiavelll Se eT Re a eee 
Transportation equipment. ; Relea laced Sidaead 5 eee ES a anata 
Nonferrous metals and their products. ee ihe wailed 3 1 | ES Bee eh eee ini: 
Lumber and allied products --__. < te 12 5| 4 1S ectntatenlinnhanitl 
Stone, clay, and glass products. ___._......._--- ) a oe a Dh dwomne inewein- 
Textiles and their products-. - - -- ES eT 31 2; 18 12 | 2 l 1 
Leather and its manufactures_.._.............-- 7 2 1 2 |--oo-ne | +e ie 
Food and kindred products- ---- DE APES IF 6 2 | 1 1 | 1 > ee 
Paper and printing. ............ ees Seer ---| 4 ses 1 | Sy RO Se ee 
Chemicals and allied protasts.. ce Ee | aed me. YY CNS Gee, i en 
Rubber products - - a l etre ig Be ben 
Miscellaneous manufactures. - .-| 4 2 1 fp REE cnnee 
Nonmanu/facturing 
Extraction Gr Seeewes.. ..... 2 c20...225---- ead 10 l 2 1 l 4 | (hee 
Transportation and communication.......... 10 l 4 Ct aa wht, ol a he Si 
Trade... - DE deci tn 7 1 2 4 3 i dhe. a 
Domestic and personal service _- natin ahiaieusa 6 3 3 ie ee ES —_ 2 ee oe 
Professional service... ......-- sanoanteiiniintantaie |) eet _g Maan mt Ae 
Building and construction................--.__- 6 seen Bt eas Met ied = lnegneoe 
a ceautinanconn iii cadiied coin. ees —s 1 | i ah ne 
eiitimenecehastecs dev eccestocecse« eee 1 4 1 | | eae 
Other nonmanufacturing industries......._____- 2 | hee fat. ee . 1 | 




















The size of strikes and lockouts ending in February, measured in 
terms of duration in weeks and months, is given in table 4. About 
40 percent of the strikes and lockouts terminating in February lasted 
less than 1 week, about 20 percent lasted a month or more. 

The two disputes which lasted over 3 months were the strike of 
brick workers at New Cumberland, W. Va., which began early last 
November, and a strike at the Argonaut Mining Co., at Jackson, Calif., 
which began on October 1, 1934. 
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if Table 4.—Duration of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in February 1935 
e : = 
(i | Number of strikes and lockouts with 
me 4 of— 
( mR 
3 Industrial group Total ao ae een 
ry ae less | less | less | less alle 
33 week than | than 1| than 2/| than 
ing 4 |month| months) mont! Wage 
et month hes 
¥ Wag 
Fe abet et a ae ee Cg! ON Wag 
FS Wag 
i A ae, NS ey 114 48 21 23 13 | 7 How 
= : = == : Hou! 
Manufacturing | Rect 
Rect 
Iron and steel and their products, not including ; Rect 
EE a a eae a Se Cree 6 3 i =~_ 1 | Rec 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- | Rec 
SS a OL a RE SES CEC oe Sa yea 4 Dhue caer Es 1 Clo 
Transportation equipment__........._...______. ,) ae Pe). ucatees ies ae Viol 
Nonferrous metals and their products......_.____ 3 9 tae ou i: , Sa : Dis 
Lumber and allied products. __.........._.______ 7 1 2 » re Syr 
Stone, clay, and glass EA NSN 2 ee eRe 1 l Dif 
Textiles and their products.................____- 20 10 2 3 4 Ott 
Leather and its manufactures..............______ 8 3 2 2 s,s No 
Food and kindred products................_.___. 6 2 1 2 1 
i itl IT a SIE 2 J tea |) eae 
Chemicals and allied products...............____ 2 | eee Pa. 0 ae bs 
SBS cee a eR =o SS eee 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............___- tele 3 | ae Pees... ¥ 
Nonmanufacturing 
A ik 10 6 aaa S:. 
ransportation and communication. _._..._.___- 11 6 9 CLIO SeegS e 1 
, 0 TS She i ee RS ee: 7 o_o 1 1 l 
Domestic and personal service..........._.______ 6 2 1 2 , a 
Building and construction._._............-______ 3 if eee |) Oe? 2 Ae 
Re SE FRE SLE ELOY O tisiciees ee ae 
SSE a ea RES TC A a 4 i ee | aor Aa 
Other nonmanufacturing industries..........___. 2 1 Sl Sear eee | aes 
























The major causes or objects of strikes or lockouts beginniny in 
February are listed in table 5. The largest single cause for strikes was 
alleged discrimination in employment and discharge, although the 
number of workers involved in these strikes was comparatively small, 

An increase in wages was the major demand of about one-fourt! of 
the persons who went out on strike in February. Over 30 percent of 
the workers were involved in strikes and lockouts in which the major 
question was recognition. 
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Table 5.—Causes of Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in February 1935 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 




























































Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 
Major cause or object , 
: Percent of Percent o 
Number total Number total 

Al] causes «ee SO RK OOOO eS ee ee wow eee woe eseeeeeeeoeeoes 138 100 0 62, 596 100. 0 
Wenn INCRAID pcanbeterebewesccbremncogareheediscesepe 15 11.0 14, 818 23.7 
Wage decrease......-.----------- sccecose Se ee q 6.5 1, 060 ¥ 
Wage increase, hour decrease. -..............-.-....... 3 2.2 226 4 
Wages and other causes not listed elsewhere--_--___- “a 13 9.4 4, 909 7.8 
Hour inct@Rlipsditadsscenncke cckeecdscedescdsecccncsses 1 on 25 (') 

Hours and other causes not listed elsewhere__ Pea 1 aa 14 (') 

Recog nits, SE aed bacco sdndhadoosbeosserntcwse . 9 6.5 2, 032 3.2 
Recogn tigi Mie enerccnncecencudesoneonin - 10 7.2 11, = 18.5 
Recognition eect ae a Re. Se ees =~ 1 Pe ~ 
Recognition, wages, and hours--.............----...-- 11 8.0 1, 650 2. 6 
Recognition and other causes not listed elsewhere. 6 4.3 3, 979 6.4 
Closed sinOateiied hedacedscescncacncaucccns fo! 14 10.1 851 1.4 
Violation of agreement.........---.-..------------- 7 5.1 1, 233 2.0 
Discrimination in employment and discharge_- 24 17.5 4, 346 6.9 
Sympa RP ose iend Hoban ctednncepece cox EF EP 4 2.9 2, 925 4.7 
Different unions competing for control_. hinmtenens 1 on 5, 000 8.0 
Other cs i sD 6 4.3 5, 801 9.3 
Not rey sorted i ppanabuttbbhoaposntdibebaccentdade 3 2.2 2, 035 3.3 




















| Less than“Mo of 1 percent. 


Government conciliators and Federal, regional, and State labor 
boards assisted in the negotiations toward settlement of 54 of the 
114 strikes and lockouts which ended in February, as revealed in 
table Twenty-three of the strikes and lockouts were settled 
through direct bargaining between employers and representatives of 
organized workers. 

In February, 26 strikes and lockouts were terminated without any 
formal settlements in one of the following ways: Places of the striking 
workers were filled with new employees; strikers formally or informally 
called off the strike and gradually returned to work; companies went 
out of business, closing down the plants; companies moved to other 
cities and strikers were left to find jobs elsewhere. 


Table 6.—Methods of Negotiating Toward Settlements of Strikes and Lockouts 
Ending in February 1935 








Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 


Negotiations carried on by— 


All methods 











Employer and workers directly.......................- 
E mplayer and representative of organized workers 

airee I aD id stipes 
Government conciliators and labor boards..... .......- 
Private conciliators and arbitrators..................-- 
lerminated without formal settlement_...........___- 

















Percent of | Percent of 
Number total Number total 

114 100. 0 55, 879 100. 0 

s 7.0 2, 605 4.7 

23 20. 2 8, 971 16. 1 

54 47.4 29, 462 52.6 

3 2.6 1, 787 3.2 

26 22.8 13, 054 23.4 
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Table 7 classifies strikes and lockouts ending in February acco; ding 
to the degree of success or failure in relation to the original causes o> 
demands. Although the settlement was favorable to workers in })q}f 
the total cases, less than one-fourth of the total number of workers 
involved in strikes and lockouts benefited from these settlements 

More than 36 percent of the workers were involved in strikes and 
lockouts in which the settlement was unfavorable to workers. (oy. 
promise settlements were made in strikes and lockouts involving 
28 percent of the workers. | 





























Table 7.—Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in February 1935 

Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 
Result ie : Lana ” 
ercent o Percent of a 
Number total Number total ' 
P t 
0 
pS ee iladbiiica te ey 114 100. 0 55, 879 100.0 < 
— of 
I oc oc enc cccceee EF 57 50.0 12, 798 22.9 ¢ 
Unfavorable to workers_.._........__..___--- es ae 38 33. 3 20, 421 36.6 tc 
I  icineme ll 9.6 15, 750 28.2 = 
Jurisdiction of rival unions__..._____ _____-__-_-_____-- 2 1.8 102 fe 
Undetermined............... 5 eS ree ae ene ERS 2 1.8 1, 865 3.3 4 
PREP PEs cocnctitgncbasedheseeecesecescct sevenecces 4 3.5 4, 943 8.8 L 














Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in April 
1935 


By Huan L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiaTION 


ete te a Cia 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, 

exercised her good offices in connection with 88 labor disputes 
during April 1935. These disputes affected a known total of 49,613 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, thie 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Decisions of National Labor Relations Board 


HE National Labor Relations Board in 6 of 16 decisions rendered 

from March 20 to April 1, 1935, ruled that the companies inyolyed 
had violated section 7 (a) of the National Recovery Act by discriming. 
tory discharge of employees for union affiliation or activity, and 
ordered the reinstatement of 24 such discharged employees to their 
former positions. In 4 of these decisions the Board ordered the 
companies to reimburse 20 employees for wages lost because of their 
discharge. 

The Board in one case found that the complaint of discriminatory 
discharge was not sustained, but that the company had violated 
section 7 (a) by bargaining individually with 10 of the 26 employees 
who had struck over failure to gain recognition for the union. The 
Board ordered the company to reinstate the 26 employees who 
struck on July 3, 1934, and to discharge those who had taken their 
places. 

In three cases the Board ordered that elections should be held to 
determine the person or organization desired by the employees to 
represent them for the purpose of collective bargaining. 

The Board, in three cases, ordered the companies to recognize the 
organization representing the majority of their employees as the 
representative of all their employees. In one of these cases the 
organization receiving the majority of the votes was an employees’ 
association. 

In two cases the Board found that the companies had interfered 
with the self-organization of their employees by the recognition and 
aid given to employee association plans, and ordered the companies 
to cease giving aid or making contributions to employee associations. 

In one case, a dispute between the United Mine Workers of America 
and four Virginia anthracite coal companies, the Board arbitrated 
the question of hours and wages. The Board denied the union's 
request for a reduction in hours from 8 to 7 a day. It granted wage 
increases of 5 percent in daywork and yardage rates, and an incre:se 
of 2 cents a ton in the mining and loading rate; the increases to be 
retroactive to April 1, 1934. The Board’s refusal to decrease working 
hours was based on the opinion that earnings were already so low in 
the Virginia mines that it was of first importance that wages, rather 
than leisure time, be increased. 
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Decisions of Secretary of Labor on Prevailing 
Rate of Wages 


HE Secretary of Labor rendered decisions in two controversies 

which involved the determination of the prevailing rate of wage 
as defined by the Davis-Bacon Act of March 3, 1931. These disputes 
arose in connection with contracts awarded by the United States 
Government for the construction of public buildings in Baltimore, 
\Md., and Louisiana, Mo., and involved the wage rate to be paid 
building-trades workers. 


Carpenters—Baltimore, Md. 


Tuis controversy arose in connection with two contracts awarded 
by the United States Government to the N. A. Long Co. for the 
construction of certain units of the marine hospital in Baltimore. 
The first of these contracts was awarded on February 2, 1934, the 
second on August 24, 1934. 

Between these dates substantial progress had been made in the 
performance of the first contract, although complaints had been made 
by the officers of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
Local No. 101 that the hourly rate of 65 cents paid to members of 
that craft employed at the marine hospital under the Long contract 
was below the minimum standard required of the contractor by the 
Davis-Bacon Act. In March 1934, Local No. 101 had adopted a, 
bylaw fixing a rate for its members of $1.10 an hour. 

The Director of Procurement of the Treasury Department, who 
was the contracting officer, was unable to adjust the dispute and 
formally referred the matter to the Secretary of Labor for a decision. 
A commissioner of conciliation made a study of the wages paid to 
carpenters on other contract work in the vicinity, including Federal, 
State, municipal, and private projects comparable in size and type 
with the marine hospital construction. On the basis of his report, 
which took into consideration statements from local contractors 
compiled by the N. A. Long Co., the Secretary of Labor found the 
prevailing rate of wages for carpenters to be $1.10 an hour, and so 
notified the Director of Procurement, on August 15, 1934. The 
contractor was not required to comply with this ruling for several 
months, 

Meanwhile the second contract was awarded and carpentry work 
was begun at less than the $1.10 rate. Efforts were made to reach a 
settlement which would have permitted the contractor to continue 
the 65-cent scale—the union rate when the original bid was accepted— 
on the first contract in return for acquiescing in the applicability of 
the Secretary’s decision to the second contract. These negotiations 
proved fruitless. On March 9, 1935, formal demand that the decision 
136189—35—9 
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be carried into effect on both contracts was made by the cont; acting 
officer. The contractor protested and on April 4 another det, 
tion was formally requested. 

Each of the disputants submitted a list of major building projec, 
in the locality, which showed the wages paid carpenters e) oe 
thereon. The union list contained only projects on which the §}.1) 
rate was paid. The contractor’s list cited 23 projects upon wii 
different rates were paid, but omitted several buildings where th, 
hourly wage was $1.10. The conclusion of fact was that on most pubic 
projects the rate of $1.10 an hour has been in effect, and on priyatg! 
projects different rates have been in effect. Of these rates, at legs 
until the last few months, the most frequent rate was 65 cents ay 
hour. 

On April 12, 1935, the Secretary of Labor made the following awarj: 


I therefore find that on April 4, 1935, the date this matter was referred to 1. 
for determination by the Director of Procurement of the Treasury Department. 
the prevailing rate of wage for carpenters in Baltimore was $1.10 an hour, ang 
that under the Davis-Bacon Act, carpenters employed in connection with the 
marine hospital contracts were entitled to not less than this hourly rate. 


TMI. 


All Building Crafts—Louisiana, Mo. 


Tuis controversy arose in connection with a contract awarded by 
the United States Government on January 7, 1935, to the McCarthy 
Bros. Construction Co. of St. Louis, Mo., for the construction of « 
post office in Louisiana, Mo. Provisions incorporating into the con- 
tract the Davis-Bacon Act and the Executive order of January 1), 
1932, supplementary to said act, were contained in the specifications 
upon which thé award was based. 

At the time work was begun on the project, the contractor posted a 
scale of wages for the various kinds of laborers and mechanics which 
the project required. The construction engineer of the Division of 
Procurement of the Treasury Department notified the contractor 
that the scale should be revised so that many more classifications 
would be included, and so that the pay for skilled mechanics in the 
different crafts would be $1.10 an hour, for semiskilled crafts 6) 
cents an hour, and for unskilled labor 45 cents an hour. The con- 
tractor protested this ruling, and the case was referred to the Secre- 
tary of Labor for a decision. 

At a hearing on April 10, 1935, the evidence showed that at the time 
the contract was advertised for bids the local chamber of commerce, 
having made a canvass of the general contractors of the locality to 
obtain data as to the prevailing wage rates, made available the in/for- 
mation it had obtained to the respective bidders. The scale posted 
by the McCarthy Bros. Construction Co. conformed to the hig!iest 
figures quoted to it by the chamber of commerce, 
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After a conference with the supervising engineer, the contractor 
giubmitted a scale revised so as to include skilled classifications, 
gveral of which had been listed under other categories. None of the 
rates of pay which appeared in this new scale were below the rates 
which the evidence indicated to be the local prevailing rates, with two 
exceptions. ‘These were the hourly rates for plumbers’ helpers and 
electricians’ helpers, which the evidence indicated should be fixed 
at 50 cents instead of 40 cents. 

On April 15, 1935, the Secretary of Labor made the following 
award: 


| therefore find as of January 15, 1935, the contractor in this case will be com- 
plying with his contractual and statutory duty to pay the prevailing rate of wages 
as defined in the said Davis-Bacon Act, if the following scale is put in effect for 
laborers and mechanics employed on the post-office construction: 


Per hour 
Ct dnl ponetiuanshednhenennbentho=4 edaseden $0. 75 
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ek em namewinné . 50 
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Heaters’ and plumbers’ helpers---_-------.------------- . 50 
Roofers and sheet-metal workers_____----__.----------- . 75 
Roofers’ and sheet-metal workers’ helpers-_------------- . 40 
Hod carriers—mortar mixers, etc. ___._.._._-.--------- . 55 
LS CE Se . 65 
Tile setters and marble setters_______.--._____-_-- ae 
ER ES ‘cn. ae 
Sa OE EES pee OD UNAS LL ee . 75 
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LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
March 1935 


OR the fourth consecutive month more people were hired jp 

manufacturing industries than were separated from their jobs. 
The rate of accession during March, however, was somewhat lower 
than during any of the previous 3 months. 

Turn-over rates as shown in this study represent the number of 
changes per 100 persons on the pay roll. The data are compiled from 
reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from more than 
5,000 representative establishments in 144 manufacturing industries, 
These firms employed practically 1,800,000 workers during March, 

In addition to the all-manufacturing rate, separate rates have 
been shown for 10 manufacturing industries. Beginning with 
March two industries—petroleum refining and cigars and cigarettes 
have been added to the list for which separate rates are shown. In 
these 12 industries reports were received from representative plants 
employing at least 25 percent of the workers in each of these industries 
as shown by the 1931 Census of Manufactures. 


Trend of Rates, by Months 


TABLE 1 shows for manufacturing as a whole the total separation 
rate subdivided into the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together 
with the accession rate for each month of 1934 and for the first 3 
months of 1935. 


Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates per 100 Employees in Representative 
Factories in 144 Industries 
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The quit rate for March was slightly higher than for the previous 
month but lower than for March 1934. The total eparation rate 
for March was higher than for either February 1935 or March 1934. 
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The accession rate for the current month was lower than for either 
the previous month or the corresponding month of the preceding 
year. 
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Analysis by Industries 


TaB Le 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, and accession r: 


than were separated from their jobs. 
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The highest accession ya; 


Les for 
the 12 industries for which the Bureau’s sample covers a suffi iently 


large number of firms to justify the publishing of separate in. lustry 
figures. 


In 9 of these 12 industries more people were hired during \{ar¢}, 


e 


was shown by brick manufacturing and the lowest by the iron an 
steel industry. The highest quit rate occurred in the autoniotiye 
industry and the lowest in brick manufacturing. The greates 
percentage of discharges occurred in sawmills and the lowest in {hp 
iron and steel industry. The lay-off rate was highest in slaughtering 
and meat packing and lowest in the iron and steel industry. | 


Table 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates per 100 Employees in Specified Industries 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 












Union Wages and Hours of Selected Building Trades 
and Book and Job Compositors in 10 Cities, 1934 


N 1934 union wage rates in 8 of the important building trades and 

for book and job compositors in 10 selected cities were the same 
as or higher than the 1933 level in most instances. The union work 
week in the building trades in 1934 was generally the same or shorter 
than in 1933. A shorter work week for book and job compositors was 
provided for in the union scale of more than half of the 10 cities. 

These facts are shown by data for these trades collected by the 
' Bureau of Labor Statistics in the following 10 selected cities: Balti- 
more, Boston, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles, New Orleans, New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San Francisco. 


Union Wages and Hours of Labor, 1934 
Building Trades 
















THE union wage rates of bricklayers in 1934 in the 10 selected cities 

ranged from $1 per hour in 3 cities to $1.50 per hour in 5 cities. Balti- 
more, Chicago, and San Francisco had higher rates than in 1933, 
while in Denver and New York the rates were lower. In the other 
cities the rates were the same as in the preceding year. In 7 cities 
the 40-hour week in effect in 1933 was continued, but in San Fran- 
cisco a Shorter work week was adopted. In Philadelphia the 24-hour 
week was continued. Los Angeles had a 44-hour week, the same as 
‘in 1933. 
_ Denver was the only city where the union rates for unskilled laborers 
_ in the building trades were higher in 1934 than in 1933, and St. Louis 
_ the only city where their weekly hours were reduced—from 40 to 30. 
_ The range in union wage rates for these laborers in 1934 was from 60 
_ cents per hour in New Orleans to 82.5 cents in Chicago and New 
York. This occupation was the only one of the building trades 
where weekly hours showed an increase—from 40 to 48 in Boston 
and from 40 to 44 in San Francisco. 

Union wage rates for carpenters in 1934 were the same in all of the 
10 cities as in 1933, except Baltimore and Denver, where the rates 
were increased, The rates per hour were lowest in New Orleans (75 
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cents) and highest in New York ($1.40). The 40-hour week wa the 
most common. Denver, however, had a 30-hour week, and in St. 
Louis the union weekly hours detnensed from 40 in 1933 to 32 in 1934 

Cement finishers in Denver and Los Angeles secured increases jy 
the union wage scale in 1934 and these cities, together with Chic ago 
had a shorter work week than in 1933, the hours being reduced fro», 
44 to 40. The hourly wage rates in the different cities ranged {roy 
85 cents in New Orleans to $1.40 in New York. New Orleans had, 
44-hour week, the scale in all other cities providing for a 40-hour week 

Union wage rates for inside wiremen in 1934 in the 10 selected citie: 
were lowest in Baltimore and Los Angeles ($1 per hour) and highes 
in Chicago and St. Louis ($1.50 per hour). Denver and San Frap. 
cisco were the only cities where the rate was increased between 1933 
and 1934, and in St. Louis the rate was reduced. The scales called 
for a 40-hour week in all the cities except Denver and San Francisco. 
which had a 30-hour week. In Los Angeles and San Francisco the 
weekly work week was shorter than in 1933. 

Tne range in union hourly wage rates of painters in the 10 cities jn 
1934 was wide —from 62.5 cents in San Francisco to $1.33 in Chicago. 
D> ver was the only city in which there was an increase over 1933. 
tid in Chicago, New York, and San Francisco there were decreases, 
The weekly hours ranged from 30 to 44 and four cities—Chicago, 
Denver, New York, and Philadelphia—had a shorter work week than 
in 1933. 

The union rates of wages of plumbers were the same in 1934 as in 
1933 in 7 of the 10 cities, Baltimore and Philadelphia having higher 
rates and San Francisco a lower rate. The rates ranged from $1.05 
in New Orleans to $1.50 in New York. All the cities but 2 provided 
for a 40-hour week, Chicago having a 44-hour week and Philadelphia 
a 35-hour week. New Orleans and Philadelphia each had a shorter 
week in 1934 than in 1933. 

The union scale of wages for structural-iron workers was practically 
the same in 1934 as in 1933 and ranged from $1.10 in Denver to $1.65 
in New York. New Orleans was the only city having a 44-hour 
week, the others having a 40-hour week. 


Book and Job Compositors 


In half of the 10 selected cities union wage rates of hand compos- 
itors increased between 1933 and 1934, the rates remaining the same 
in the other cities. The lowest hourly rate was in Boston (86.4 cents) 
and the highest in New York ($1.25). All but 2 cities had a 40-hour 
week, Boston and St. Louis each having a 44-hour week. Six cities 
decreased their weekly hours since 1933. 
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In 4 cities—Denver, New Orleans, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
jsco-the union wage rates of machine compositors were increased 
i 1934, and in 1 city (Los Angeles) the rate was reduced, there being 
no change in the other cities. Hourly wage rates were lowest in New 
Orleans (87.5 cents) and highest in Chicago ($1.26). In Boston and 
st, Louis there was a 44-hour week and in the other cities a 40-hour 
week. In 6 of the 10 cities a shorter work week than in 1933 was 
provided. 


Union Wages and Hours, 1929 to 1934 


Tue trend of union wage rates in the selected building trades in the 
1) cities has been similar in most instances. Wage rates increased 
from 1929 to 1931, the peak year, decreased in a diminishing degree 
from 1931 to 1933, and either remained stationary from 1933 to 1934 
or increased somewhat. ‘There were a very few instances of decreases 
in 1934. Three cities, however, had stable rates in certain trades 
during the whole 6-year period. In Los Angeles in 6 trades (labor- 
ers, carpenters, inside wiremen, painters, plumbers, and structural- 
iron workers) there was no change in union rates in the 6 years. In 
New Orleans the rates in 3 trades (inside wiremen, plumbers, and 
structural-iron workers) did not change during the 6 years, and in 
San Francisco bricklayers, laborers, and cement finishers had stable 
rates. The Los Angeles and New Orleans union rates for book and 
job compositors remained unchanged from 1929 to 1933 and increased 
between 1933 and 1934 except the rates for machine compositors in 
Los Angeles, which decreased. 

Union hours were not uniform in the different building trades in 
the cities represented, but in the majority there was a decrease from 
44 to 40 per week during the 6-year period. Boston and St. Louis 
are the only cities which have retained the 44-hour week for hand 
and machine compositors during the 6 years. 

In the following table union scales of wages and hours for the 
selected building trades and for book and job compositors are shown 
for the 6-year period 1929 to 1933. 
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Union Scales of Wages and Hours in Selected Trades in 10 Cities, 1929 , 










































































8) l . 
934 Uni0 
Building trades 
Rates per hour (cents) Hours per week 
City and occupation 3 Pris 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 |1929|1930 1931193: 1933 1934 ( 
| r 
Bricklayers 
eee .,...itiinctidttinwetl 162.5 | 175.0 | 175.0 | 125.0 | 100.0 | 110.0 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 4 y 
SRicop ant couperwesiaaaiel 150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 130.0 | 130.0 | 130.0 | 44 | 44/40 | 40 4) y 
_  MSREISEREREHEET 162.5 | 170.0 | 170.0 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 150.0] 44 | 44] 44) 40 9 y Balti 
St RPE a a eee Gf 150. 0 150. 0 131.3 131.3 100.0 | 44 | 44 | 40 | 40 10 4) Bost 
Los Angeles__...-.....-....--| 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 44| 40 | 40 | 40 4) Chie 
New Orleans... ........-..--- 150.0 | 150.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 44/44) 44) 44 44 yy Den" 
its ctinn nen sdenckiinnl 187.5 | 192.5 | 192.5 | 165.0 | 165.0 | 150.0 | 40 | 40 | 40) 40 | y pe 
Philadelphia_-_--........-.._- 162.5 | 175.0 | 175.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0] 40 | 40 | 40 | 24 4 New 
St. Louis.----.----.----.----. 175.0 | 175.0 | 175.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0] 44| 44/40/40 1 ee 
San Francisco.............. -- 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 150.0] 44/40 | 40/40 0 y 
Laborers (unskilled) | +g 
SSRIs iaieee iste SARC Poy SS eT Tae TS 2 on | - 
Boston...----...-...---------| 80.0] 80.0) 80.0] 70.0] 700) 70.0) 48| 48/48/40 4 4 
Chicago........------ 90.0} 97.5| 97.5| 825] 825] 825] 44/44/44) 440 44) y 
105.0} 112.5] 1125] 97.5] 97.5 |--...-- 44] 44/44 40 |. Bal 
120.0 | 127.5} 127.5] 1125 | 112.5 |---__- 4144) 44/44 4 Bos 
i a 62.5 50.0 | 50.0 62.5 |....|.. 44/44 44) 4 Chi 
Los Angeles._..........-....-- 62.5 | 62.5 |.-....-. 62.5; 62.5 | 62.5) 44/40) -..|40 40 Det 
Og Ee See! Re eS ae ae | | ee 29 ee 45 Los 
New York............--- 93.8 | 103.1 | 103.1 |2103.1 | 82.5] 825) 44/40/40 40 0 Ne 
120.0 | 125.0} 100.0} 65.0] 50.0 |-..-_-. 44144) 44/40 40 Ne 
130.0 | 135.0} 110.0] 750] 60.0 |--.._-- 44) 44/44/40 40 Ph 
Philadelphia _-_-.._---.____- 60.0/ 50.0] 50.0} 50.0] 50.0 |--.._.- 44 | 44 | 44) 44) 44 | St 
St. Louis....-.-----.---.-----|?61.3 | 61.3] 61.3 | 
275.0 | 87.5 78.8 | 78.8 | 78.8] 44 | 44| 44/40/40) » 
287.5 | 87.5 |} 87.5 | 
‘ —_* "92.5 87.5 my 
an Francisco._.-_. 68. 68.8 . 7 
al mal me \ 68.8 | 688| 68.8] 44/44/40) 40 0 4 - 
Carpenters Cl 
Baltimore._._..........-...-- 110.0 | 110.0] 110.0} 100.0] 65.0/ 110.0] 40| 40| 40| 40 40 4 ’ 
| GPRS CEES ae 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 117.5 | 117.5 | 117.5 | 44] 44 | 40 | 40 40) Ni 
SN, aeltiitineashnnatéeres 150.0 | 162.5 | 162.5 | 131.3 | 131.3 | 131.3 | 44| 44 | 44 | 40 | 40, 4 Ni 
STANCE 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0] 100.4| 100.4 | 110.0] 40| 40/40/40 30% PI 
Los Angeles... __...........-- 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 44} 44| 44) 44 w w St 
New Orleans...............-- 90.0 | 90.0 90.0 90.0 | 75.0) 75.0| 44) 44/44, 44 4 4 Se 
| SS SS ae 150.0 | 165.0 | 165.0; 125.0) 140.0 | 140.0 | 44/) 40} 40/40 40 4 
Philadelphia. ____----- ae 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 105.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 44 |944 [344 (344 40-49 
ER tdaccabticthioomabl _.| 150.0 | 150.0} 150.0] 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 40| 40| 40/40 40 8 
San Francisco-.--..........-- 112.5 | 112.5 | 1125| 90.0) 90.0| 90.0] 44/44) 40/40 4 4 
OST TC ee eee 25.0 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 100.0| 100.0 | 100.0] 40| 40/40/40, 4 4 
SF ES ETE OST 37.5 | 137.5 | 137.5} 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0] 44 | 44 | 44/40/40 40 
ie ahaa tcalihinienlll 50.0 | 162.5} 162.5 | 131.3 | 131.3 | 131.3 | 44| 44/44/40) 44 4 B 
RED TTT 25.0 | 125.0} 125.0| 109.4 | 100.4 | 125.0| 44| 44/44 | 44| 44 40 E 
abblndninasbalids 25.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 100.0 | 125.0 | 44 | 44 | 44| 44 | 44 40 
Rv cludalahsalepenccmael 150.0 | 165.0 | 165.0| 140.0 | 140.0 | 140.0 | 44 | 40 | 40 | 40 I 
Philadelphia. ---............. 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 105.0 | 105.0 | 105.0 | 44 | 44 | 44 | 44 ;! 
4 Se SRRERS PERIOD 150.0 | 157.5 | 157.5 | 131.3 | 131.3 | 131.3 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 
San Francisco_--...........-- 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5} 112.5 | 112.5] 44/| 40| 40/ 40 | : 
0 SE ee 150.0 | 165.0 | 165.0| 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0| 40/| 40| 40/40/40 4 
SN boketheccdutbibineded 137.5 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 125.0 | 125.0| 44| 40/40) 40/40 40 
SLE TERN 162.5 | 162.5 | 162.5 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 44| 44| 44/40/40 4 
PDs a noindintendadinsdtsiok 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 137.5 | 90.0 | 125.0| 44| 40| 40| 40| 30 3 
Los Angeles__............---- 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 44 | 44 | 44) 44/44 4 
New Orleans................- 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 44 | 44) 44| 44) 40 40 
") ——aeeeaS 165.0 | 165.0 | 165.0 | 165.0 | 140.0 | 140.0 | 40 | 40| 40 | 40 | 40 40 
Philadelphia__............... 125.0 | 125.0 | 150.0) 150.0 | 125.0 | 125.0 | 40| 40| 40| 40| 40 40 
OES i nacional 150.0 | 165.0 | 165.0 | 167.5 }£167.5 | 150.0 | 40| 40/ 40/40| 40 4 
San Francisco_-__...........-- 112.5 | 112.5 | 112.5] 100.0! 100.0 | 125.0 | 44! 40! 401 40! 40 30 








1 $3.20 per day, held in trust pen arbitration decision. 
3 Old scale; strike ding at time of report. 

8 40 hours week, June to August, inclusive. 

4 No member may earn more than $60 in 2 weeks. 
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Union Scales of Wages and Hours in Selected Trades in 10 Cities, 1929 to 1934— 
Continued 


Building trades—Continued 








Rates per hour (cents) Hours per week 
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' 40 hours per week, June to August, inclusive, 
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Wage-Rate Changes in American Industry tat 
Manufacturing Industries 


HE following table presents information concerning wa; Fe-rate 

adjustments occurring between February 15 and March 15, 193; 
as shown by reports received from 24,658 establishments em) ploying 
3,889,414 workers in March. 

Sixty-one establishments in 28 industries reported wave-raj Mh y 
increases averaging 7.9 percent and affecting 9,515 employees ' 

The outstanding wage-rate adjustment was an average increase of 7 
percent received by 3,840 employees in 2 glass-manufacturing estab. 
lishments. This was effective February 1, but was not reported 
until March 15. 

Three woolen- and worsted-goods establishments reported ay 
average wage- -rate increase of 5.2 percent to 1,365 employ ees, 70] 
workers in 3 automobile plants received an 8.9 percent increase and 1 
595 employees in 13 foundry and machine-shop products establish. 
ments received increases averaging 6.3 percent. Other increases 
affected 466 employees or less in any one industry. 


Table 1.—Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries During Month 
Ending March 15, 1935 | 








| Number ofestablish- | Number of employees 





























































| ments reporting— having— 
Wile) meee be et ee ‘ 
lish- ota : — 
Industry ments — | No | 
rt- ployees wage- Wage- | Wage- | “No wage-| Wage- Wage- 
g y rate rate in- | rate de-| rate ratein- rate de- 
changes) °Teases | | ereases | changes | creases creases 
| | | | 
i — ~ 
All manufacturing industries_...| 24, 658 |3, 889, 414 | 24, 597  S et 3, 879,899 | 9,515 
Percentage of total_......-_-- | 100.0 100. 0 99.8 | of Beare 99.8 2 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
ucts, not including machin- 
ery 
Blast furnaces, steel works, | 
and rolling mills_.....---- 227 | 276,120 2 eae eee ae 1.......- 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 
Rs SET ees 50 8, 375 ae: ee J |) = 
Cast-iron pipe--_--.-.------ 45 8, 522 44 yo ee 8, 422 100 
Cutlery ee including sil- 
ver and plated tlery) 
and edge tools__...-..-.--- 170 14, 291 > ae: Pee Bice t J ) =a 
Forgings, iron and steel ----- 90 10, 763 | eee aes |. See 
pS 109 32, 778 fea pees 5d ll ee 
Plumbers’ supplies - - -- ..--- 93 11, 835 OO SctiindMeidndads - (ag 
Steam and hot-water-heat- 
ing apparatus and steam 
th teMakahneasinandist 92 21, 006 91 DB citi die cee 20, 998 8 
SS aS re 207 25, 288 206 Fe 25, 280 8 
Structural and ornamental 
EST ea 302 20, 663 TS, eee a 
Tin cans and other tinware.. 95 17, 284 eee Pres 3  ) 2 
Tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, files, 
ow Sere 137 11, 372  _ ee ee os. * =a a 
Wirework.....,--.---------- 111 14, 059 See See * } ee ee 
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Table 1.—Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries During Month 
Ending March 15, 1935—Continued 
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Number of establish- 





Number of employees 








m ing— —- 
Estab- are ents reporting having 
lish- - : 
Industry ments | “Crem. | No | | 
report- ployees | wage- Wage- | Wage- | No wage-| Wage- Wage- 
ng rate | Tate in- | rate de- rate | rate in- | rate de- 
changes, creases | creases | changes | creases | creases 
| | 
Machinery, not including trans- 
portation equipment: 
Agricultural implements. .-- 83 | 27,726 ie | 97,726 |........ aa 
Cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, and calculating 
MOGRMNEB.. . 24205-..-.....- 25 15, 556 bee bchl- lostocs 5 aa 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies_...._.. 418 | 130,421 414 | | 130, 345 | Ts 
Engines, turbines, tractors, | 
and water wheels_._._--_- 111 44, 448 109 Ph comaisints 44, 358 | a 
Foundry and machine-shop 
Scab ebeccocsnces 1, 656 162, 973 1, 643 | ee 162, 378 595 | Pt a 
Machine tools - -...---.----- 192 | 23, 145 190 | 2 | wnmsnintia 22,739 | 406 |......- 
Radios and phonographs.... 48 | 32, 387 ae laine eg tere lee 
Textile machinery and parts. 152 16, 215 ME Reahditbiee Martie — jeer on 
Typewriters and parts... _. 13 10, 795 | Merete? Bia | 10,795 |.....-..]...-.-.. 
Transportation equipment: 
ps oe bigs Sa 32 6, 997 31 7. EE 6, 859 | 
. 7 en 367, 560 —e ae a 


PN See 
as 
Railroad repair shops: 
Electric railro 
Steam railroad.............. 
Nonferrous metals and their 
products: 
Aluminum manufactures - - - 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
ee 
Clocks and watches and 
time-recording devices_.-.- 
3 Se 
Lighting equipment. ----- 
Silverware and plated ware_. 
Smelting and refining—cop- 
per, lead, and zinc__..___. 


are 
Lumber and allied products: 
a 
Lumber: 


Tur 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. _- 
le ea 
 £ 
Marble, granite, slate, and 
other products--.-.......-- 


Oe ee eee ree eee eee 


— ae 
arpets and rugs---.-.--- 
Cotton goods. ..-.-....-.-- 
Cotton small wares. ..-- 


Knit goods 
Silk and rayon goods__-- 
Woolen and worsted 


ee 


Shirts and collars.........-.. 





' See text, p. 1560. 
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Table 1.—Wage-Rate Changes in Manufacturing Industries During Month pete 
Ending March 15, 1935—-Continued yncre: 
— affec' 
Number of establish- Number of emp loypox In 
ments reporting— having * 
asmaeanliingiete —_——— an é 
No y , . 7 otal 
Wage- | Wage- | No wage-| Wage- Wage. [Ove 
ing Ployees — rate in- | rate de- rate rate in- | ra | 
home creases | creases | changes | creas: reases emp 
Tl 
Leather and its manufactures: did 
_Utterssceiamsesccnt Sel Ones Beet ff lasecdiias Tabl 
Canning and preserving....| 722; 39,306; 721; 1 | LLLLLL. 
SEO Facne-<--o~----- 318 t {Renna i Xo» 
Sarees... BL Ee aL Uh eee. Anth 
Tobacco manufactures: sey 
Chewing and smoking to- i < 
bacco and snuff___......_. 38 8, 419 _ i a eee 8, 419 am Met: 
Cigars and cigarettes....___. 222 47, 012 221 9 Sear 46, 801 211 me : 
Paper and printing: i. 
> a 726 | 37, 261 a ee RE - {ae a 
Paper and pulp..._.....___. 441 | 112,727 439 DP iscissbee 112, 683 44 . 
Printing and publishing: on 
Book and job. ._......_- 1,428 | 62,339 1,423 Dh ctcetens 62, 010 329 . 
Newspapers and peri- Tele 
“Seay el a 564 52, 912 558 © ipescsete 52, 557 355 
Chemicals and allied products, E Fle 
and petroleum refinings: ‘. 
Ot than petroleum re- 
finings: Ele 
0 a coe > BP Rie eet Poe Gan... P 
Cottonseed oil, cake, | 
>) Sarees 91 4, 555 gg a Ss eee SS >) == Ww 
ns wed preparations. 76 8, 468 | 2 ae i eee 8, 468 |_- 
Explosives.............. 33 4, 332 __ 4) SS A RISE 4’ |: =a S Re 
i 337 20, 213 gg eed. PRs  » az 
Paints and varnishes-_-- 634 21, 320 | FES eee 21, 320 |.....-.- He 
Rayon and allied prod- 
ES a eee 27 i ot Oo Me eee 8, ted oe ‘ : La 
REE Se 112 16, 318 RES Se SD Bedeels.- ; 
Petroleum refining........_. 208 63, 275 ff i ee 63, 275 |......-.- D 
Rubber products: 
Rubber boots and shoes--_-- 13 18, 974 BD Jo ancpiinclocpecees 18, 974 |.-..-.-- B: 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and | PB 
Se 189 29, 537 188 iD SRR Pe 29, 476 61 | 4 
Rubber tires and inner Sir 
iincminetts cpiathaiicebed 38 51, 477 a eR ee  # | & Se 
















Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Data concerning changes in wage rates occurring between February 
15 and March 15 which were reported by cooperating establishments 
in 16 industries other than manufacturing, are presented in table 2 

Wage-rate increases affecting 2,794 employees occurred in 60 of the 
establishments in the public utilities group which report each month 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
mainly to the telephone and telegraph industry, where they averaged 
4.1 percent and affected 1,827 workers. In establishments producing 
electric light and power and manufactured gas, 879 employees received 
increases averaging 5 percent. 
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The only changes reported in the group of mining industries were 
increases in 4 bituminous coal mines which averaged 5.5 percent and 
affected 1,040 employees. 

In the group of trade establishments, 38 wholesale concerns granted 
an average Wage-rate increase of 8.5 percent to 675 workers, and 39 
vetail-trade establishments increased the average rate of pay of 243 


employees by 11.3 percent. 


The remaining changes reported were negligible, affecting as they 


did only 88 employees or less in any one industry. . 


Table 2.—Wage-Rate Changes in Nonmanufacturing Industries During Month 
Ending March 15, 1935 





—— 





=———— 


Number of establish- 


Number of employees 























aia — ments reporting— having— 
ndustrial grou num Der 
no Ly of em- t. 5 Wage- | Wage- |No wage-| Wage- | Wage- 
ing ployees rate | rate in-| rate de-| rate rate in- | rate de- 
changes| °T®8Ses | creases changes | creases | creases 
Anthracite mining.............- 160 71, 401 gg Rete ee og Rees ge pee 
Percentage of total... ......- 100. 0 SEE Bb Esankcnnditousaan< | | ae Cee 
Bituminous coal mining. --.----- 1,472 | 259,590 1,468 2 ae 258,550 | 1,040 j........ 
Percentage of total... .....-- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 7 oP tie 99. 6 — | Siew 
Metalliferous mining-......-.--- 262 28, 669 | aS eae - 2 fe PR le ee 
Percentage of total._...--.--. 100. 0 oe OO eS ie nctensttleowhnnee 
Quarrying and nonmetzllic 
miniNg..sdtehensdbinaccadiingoee 1, 091 8 Oe Fae eaeeeee Pst Bicctacenlncesecce 
Percentage of total... ..----- 100. 0 (2 SS —>E ES eee CE Slit TTT 
Crude petroleum producing. ---- 290 28, 241 a ear kg le, hE 
Percentage of total__.....--- 100. 0 CE GE Ba nonte dine dnaesa | ee eee 
Telephone and telegraph_.._....| 8,289 | 260,564 | 8, 239 ns aoe, 258,737 | 1,827 |........ 
Percentage of total__-------- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 4 ry ee Se 99.3 Ay RSS 
Electric light and power and 
manufactured gas-_------ 2,719 | 238,024 2,713 | Oe 237, 145 OD Sale PE 
Percentage of total__ 100. 0 100. 0 99.8 5 > Sete 99. 6 e's ES 
Electric railroad and motor bus 
operation and maintenance. - 480 | 133,307 476 i Ra 133, 219 geal 
Percentage of total_......_-- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 2 . oY ee 99 yl eed 
Wholesale trade...............--] 17,017 295, 006 | 16,978 38 1 294, 312 675 19 
Percentage of total__ sokied> ype 100. 0 100. 0 99.8 2 (1) -2 (‘) 
Retell (200 etatiisbensanscccucs 54,253 | 827,974 , 209 39 827,715 243 16 
Percentage of total___.-..---- 100. 0 100. 0 99.9 - (}) 100. 0 (!) (') 
Hotels... Aaiaaaiedinne<- abie sant ve © Ot pe ae _ § | Ee — Ce 
Percentage of total._.......- 100. 0 ie ee ea te Rettceneelabacaase 
LeunGrigt ca Bot-aibids <c40knecsan~ 1, 349 72, 906 1, 348 ee tal ad 72, 901 , - 
Percentage of total.__..--.--- 100. 0 100. 0 99. 9 5 ty Ge 100. 0 (?) 
» Dyeing and cleaning._.......-.-- 639 15, 577 | EE aah ae _) og See See 
Percentage of total__.......- 100. 0 | = | | aa oe 4 g SE. 
ee + oe RTS 2, 680 DEE MEE tanccicelesapeans SE Enukbodealioceccens 
Percentage of total__.....__- 100. 0 i 2 3) a eee TL Tcnaheraclieobeses 
Broeehl clades ccthecnnccee : 10, 779 | Se ee 0 3 SE 
Percentage of total... ....-- 100. 0 PM Rents eanlakeonwes a 
ee Pe ee 1, 065 3° | aaa eee | oe a 
Percentage of total___..._._. 100. 0  \,@  ) a ae a 


PPsict sk vddnasabnd santa ee 














' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Salaries in Public Libraries, December 1934 


ALARIES for various positions in public libraries serving popu- 
lations of 200,000 or more show a recent upward trend, according 
to an article in the April 1935 number of the Bulletin of the American 
Only 8 libraries in this class, however, reported 
general salary advances in the current fiscal year. 


Library Association. 


same class reported a general salary reduction. 
from 2 to 10 percent. 


One library in the 


tions in whole or in part of the former compensation. 


The increases ranged 
Many salary advances were merely restora- 
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The following table, taken from a more extensive one publisi ed in 
the above-mentioned bulletin, shows the salaries paid in specific 
occupations in libraries in various cities in December 1934. 


Salaries Paid for Specified Occupations in Public Libraries in Cities 0; Over 
200,000 apie amet December 1934 





Branch and sub- 


Department heads | : ‘atalove 
partment heads | “branch librarians Catalogers 


| Chief 
libra- |- a 


on INum- Mini- | Maxi- Num.-| Mini- | ay pe Maxi- | Num. Mini- Maxi. 


| ber mum | mum | ber | mum ns mum os si mum mum 


= ae 


Akron, Ohio-------- ot O44 | § $2,140 |$2, 244 | $1, 275 ‘1, 700 |: si, a7: 
Atlanta, Ga m 3, 2 | j 1,350 | 1,890 | 1,200 | 1,512 | 1, 296 
Baltimore, Md__------ ca 3, | 1,940 | 3,008 | | 1,260 | 1,571 
Birmingham, Ala.?___- : a 1,023 | 2, 256 | | 604 | 1,354 | 
Brooklyn, ." ea -oh 8 2,175 | 3,600 | 3% 2,000 | 2,640 
Buffalo, N. A 4 2,100 | 2,900 | 1, 600 
RPE: Semen ve 2,042 | 3,947 | 1,316 | 
Cincinnati, Ohio 2. aa aaa ¢ 1,960 | 3,000 , | 1,000 
Cleveland, Ohio 2,610 | 3,870 32 | 1,800 
Dallas, Tex_-_- 1,380 | 1,800 | 1, O80 
Dayton, Ohio 1,785 | 2,677 } 1, 680 
Denver, Colo-------- 1,560 | 2,500 1, 200 
Detroit, Mich 1,930 | 3,130 | : 1, 826 
Houston, Tex- --------- | 1,410 | 1,950 3 | 1,200 
Indianapolis, nd--- | 1,644 | 2,412 1, 116 
Jersey City, N. J_- | 1,973 | 2,100 | 5 1, 377 
Los Angeles (city) -- boos 2,124 | 2,761 1, 802 
Los Angeles (county) §-_____- | 1,854 | 2,291 1, 036 
Louisville, Ky ?_._------ ‘ 1,953 | 1,953 | 1,512 
Memphis, Tenn.?_...--_-___- 1,500 | 1,560 | If 720 650 | 
Milwaukee, Wis.?--. 2,400 | 4, 500 1, 560 220 | 
Minneapolis, Minn. hia 1,800 | 2.640 | § 1560 | 2° 200 
New York circulation ---- | 2,105 | 4,075 | 2.080 | 3.965 | 
Newark, N. J...-.----- | 1,085 | 2,684 1, O85 600 
Oakland, Calif- -- | 2,100 | 2, 100 1, 560 800 | 
Omaha, Nebr-- 1,344 | 2,004 1,232 | 1, 568 | 
Philadelphia ?_- 1,700 | 3,000 | 32 | 1,350 700 | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (old city) Pe | 2,430 | 3,600 , 1,458 | 1,944 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ae ?- 1,600 | 2, 200 | 1,800 
Queens, Jamaica, N. Y-_-- ' 2,140 | 3,360 : 2,195 | 2, 640 | 
Rochester, N. Y 2,880 | 2,880 | ad si 
St. Louis, Mo-.- 1, 674 | 3,240 1, 593 | 1,971 
San Antonio, Tex- 1,296 | 1,620 , ion | 1,242 | 
San Francisco, Calif.?_._, | 1,995 | 2,775 513 | 1,995 | 
Seattle, W ash _ | 1,800 | 2, 213 | i 348 | 1,836 
Syracuse, N. 1,350 | 2, 250 : 1,350 | 2, 250 | 
Toledo, Ohio__-_----- 2, 160 2, 430 K 1,440 | 1,980 | 
Washington, D. C_-- | 3,040 | 3,230 | 1,710 | 3, 
Youngstown, Ohio ? | 2, 500 | 2, 820 1,320 | 2: 


$1, 615 
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Canada 


Vancouver, B. C___._._-- = | 5 | 1,800 | 1,944 | 1,555 |_. 





1 No distribution given. 3 As of June 20, 1934. 
? Library also serves county. * Plus $2,000 as director of library school. 


The article in which the above information is published gives 
similar data for assistant librarians, division heads, first assistants, 
children’s librarians, and professional and nonprofessional assistants. 
It also includes ‘nformation as to vacations, special holidays, full- 
time hours per week, and compensation for work on Sunday and 
holidays. 





Maxi. 
mum 


$1, 615 
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Agricultural Wages in Canada, 1932 to 1934 


nN CANADA as a whole the average monthly wage for men in 

the summer season of 1934 was $18 as compared with $17 in 1933, 
and for women $10—the same as in the preceding summer season. 
The estimated value of board per month for men was $15 and for 
women $12 in the summer season of both 1933 and 1934. The com- 
bined value of wages and board for males was $33 in 1934, or $1 more 
‘han in the previous year, and for women $22 for both years. 

In 1934 average annual wages and board combined were $338 for 
men and $253 for women—an increase of $16 for men and $7 for 
women over 1933. 

Average wages for male and female agricultural laborers in the 
various Canadian Provinces, 1932 to 1934, are reported in the accom- 
panying table—a compilation of two tables from the February 1935 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: 


Average Monthly and Yearly Wages of Farm Workers in Canada, 1932, 1933, 
and 1934 








Per month, summer season Per year 





Females $ Females 
Province and year — a 





| value| Value 
of | Total 
board 








$12 | $23 $165 | $341 | $120 | 

12 22 161 | 322 | 112 

12 22 167 | 338 | 115 
| | 

11 21 | 141 106 

10 21 | 141 | 319! 116} 

ll 21) 16 153 | 3: 110 


12 ‘ 3 | 164 135 
11 23 157 | 3 129 
11 165 j 124 


ll 145 121 
10 ‘ 151 d 107 
ll 152 115 


9 126 104 
9 113 04 
10 5 129 96 


12 163 130 
13 166 123 
13 


13 
12 
13 


13 
12 
12 


14 
13 
14 


15 
15 
16 
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Wages in France October 1934 





Table 
HE annual wage study made by the General Statistical }}ure,, 
of France’ in October gives the average wages of certain cli ssesof 

workers who are represented in nearly all localities. The informatio, 

is furnished by officers of trade councils, employers’ organizations, anq 
mayors or other competent persons, and the inquiry covers the samp 
classes of workers each year, so that the data are comparab): 


Table 1 gives the average hourly wages in different occupations jy aa 
Male: 


October 1933 and 1934 in Paris and other cities. The average F 
decrease in wages for all occupations as compared with waves jp 
October 1930, or for some occupations in October 1931, amounted to , 
4.7 percent, the decrease ranging from 1.7 percent for printer-coniposi- ' 
tors to 11.9 percent for weavers. : 
Table 2 shows the average weekly wages paid in Paris to female 
workers in dressmaking and lingerie shops and the average montlily | 
wages paid in fashionable dressmaking shops in 1932 to 1934. The | 
maximum wages of workers in dressmaking and lingerie shops in 1934 | 
were 2 percent lower than in 1933 and about 15 percent lower than in | 
1930, while in the fashionable shops, where the wages had not varied 
for several years, there was a reduction of from 5 to 10 percent for the 
different classes of workers. Fen 


Table 1.—Average Hourly Wages in French Cities in October 1933 and 1934, by 
Occupation 


[Franc at par=3.92 cents; exchange rate October 1930=3.92 cents, October 1934=6.62 cents 
Pp 








































Average hourly wages in— 
; : ; , ‘ Ti 
Occupation Paris and its environs | Cities other than Paris 
1933 UF 
Males: Francs Francs Francs Francs 
ES ee oditenadatih ae ae ee ee, SS eS 3. 41 3. 41 
rE .... 1254... uincanatineeandheoes 6. 50 6. 35 4. 34 4. 38 
Bookbinders - - . - - _- LOL a CE AON Sy eee Saas 5. 35 * 5.35 4, 23 4, 20 
-, —= ae ae el cakuddicedidiin smilie. 3. 57 3. 57 
i ee es nation mshi etslia seldbinindaeddess 3. 67 3. 66 - 
SE ee eT ce Kees eae 3. 48 3. 51 b 
, tS A, Pe EIT Hi EAE SETS Sime | 5. 75 5. 50 3. 82 3. 88 
I ae cp cabiancbihbcwssebiianst abnedindane« 3. 63 s. 62 
BSP RR a eee eee Ree ee pee ee es 2. 94 2. 88 
0 RS ee Oe ae ees boa a ee 3. 37 3. 39 
Le PRE EP Ea ees Set ee ete 3. 82 81 
Eee me owe 6. 35 6. 25 3. 98 4. 02 
oS RE Oe ee OY a ee | ee eee |S ee pone 3. 85 3. 92 
Cabinetmakers... _..........--- Skt dbcctukheart 6. 35 6. 00 4. 07 4.13 ; 
EEE II ER: SOS ET! LOTS Se CEL 4.04 4. 08 
ae LL... 5. at. thd a ctutlibagnddbcaambcocss Ries 1Ab.<ideos. 3. 94 3. 93 
CDs «sc ditiededicd-.cdishneudnncadtines’ 6. 25 6. 10 4.13 4. 18 = | 
I «inp AR daviege Shier Bd ka) aittlin nate Dison dalthmmess 6. 00 6. 10 3. 94 3. 93 
ES EE ER IEE REN SESS eeemey SEs aa OP EES REN 4. 26 4, 25 
Oa eS a ee a ee ee Yt es 3.93 3. 90 
i RE RG SRE, Oe ae ee ee oe ee 6. 25 6. 50 4. 06 4. 08 
a ee womtbe oh 6. 10 6. 10 4.00 4.00 








« Average salary reduced to 5.20 francs in November 1934. 


1 France. Ministére du Travail. Bulletin dela Statistique Générale de la France, January-March | 55, 
pp. 274-287. 
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-Average Hourly Wages in French Cities in October 1933 and 1934, by 
Occupation—Continued 
Ureay 
Ses of 


ation 








Average hourly wages in— 





, and Occupation Paris and its environs | Cities other than Paris 
same . —- 7 
1934 1933 1934 














a Francs 
8 wowens 3. 76 
I age Stovemakers : . 3.76 

CS in Locksmiths 

Fitters 
ed to Metal! turners 

Electrical fitters 
POsi- Watchmakers 

Quarrymen 

Stonecutters 
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ithly 0 
aan Ornamental-stone cutters__-- - - 
The Brickmakers.........-..-- ‘ | 

Pothelll, cceetttenctnderenescecoomnayepinsconscace 2 Ere 

1934 Glasie&S. .cconencc-ccese-e- aoe Sh Fae I 6. 00 

; Motormen (tramways) ........._- nite 

in in Conductors (tramways) -.---- ee ee Peek ee reese ee 

: Trock Giavaeee. .--..<.... ~<a ASHES neiCheeateer 
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Females: 

Ironers ee 

Dressmakers... ....-.- j 
4 by Seamstresses........- - ‘ 

’ Waistcoat makers. - - -- 

Lacemakers 

Embroiderers - - 

Milliners.....--- 


NPPNNPNNN 
NBBSsRzS 





Nh | PRPYNNPP 
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\ verage, all occupations 


i | 








| . a 
Table 2.—Average Weekly Wages in French Dressmaking Shops, October 1932 
to 1934 


[Franc at par=3.92 cents; exchange rate October roomy cents, October 1933=5.82 cents, October 1934= 
6.62 cents 











Weekly rates 
Occupation 








' Diessmaking and lingerie shops: Francs 
First hands io <ea aise cieeage ad : 194. 40 
Second hands..........._- L 1 139. 20 


A pea 93. 00 91. 20 
Api... Sake ’ ; 46. 25-55. 40 43. 35-54. 30 











Monthly rates 





4 Fashionable dressmaking shops: 
| Skilled fitters 
Workers of medium skill 


Apprentices 


' 118.80 franes for beginners. 
116,40 francs for beginners. 
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A comparison of wages and cost of living, as represented by the cog 
of board and lodging for an unmarried worker in the same |o¢; lity 
for which data for wages were secured, shows that there is 4 Close 
relationship between the curves of prices for board and lodging and 
the daily wages of men. Thus, from 1930 to 1934 the average daily 


wage had decreased 6 percent and the cost of board and lodging 7; 
percent. 












Table 3.—Average Daily Wages and Cost of Board and Lodging in 
October 1933 and 1934 


[Franc at par=3.92 cents; exchange rate October 1933=5.82 cents, October 1934=6.62 cents] 


France, 








| 

Index numbers 
October | October | (1911 = 100 
Item | 
| 
| 


1933 | 1934 
1933 1934 








Daily wages: 


RRL G2 18.18 | 18. 38 | 794 
aena of board and lodging per month_ bite ioe 500. 00 | 496.00 | 714 





Wages in French coal mines were at their maximum at the end of 
1930. In 1931 and the first quarter of 1932 they decreased on the 
average about 12 percent. Since April 1, 1932, the average daily 
wages have been stable, but the number of days of work and cons. 
quently the earnings of mine workers have continued to decrease, 
Table 4 shows the average daily wages of underground and surface 
workers in 1933 and 1934, by quarters: 
















Table 4.—Average Daily Wages of Underground and Surface Workers in French 
Coal Mines, 1933 and 1934, by Quarters 


[Franc at par=3.92 cents; exchange rate 1933=5.03 cents, 1934=6.57 cents] 








Average daily wages in— 


| 
| 











Under- Under- 

J - J . ground 
Under Surface ground | Under Surface | *° 
ground workers and ground workers ant 

workers surface | workers * | surface 

workers workers 





Francs Francs Francs Francs Francs Francs 











First quarter__--......- eesnshe prievhnenininn 35. 35 26. 65 32. 55 35. 58 26.71 32.04 
Second quarter... ..............--- irkenig 35. 35 26.72 32. 53 35. 55 26. £0 32.61 
 anthwocccntnpnetdensscocns 35. 37 26.71 $2.51 | 35.56 26. 87 32. i 




















I ateria. cto tend cles Gree o ore 35. 40 26, 67 $2. 51 | 35. 57 26. 86 32.8 









A study is made of wages in the metallurgical, machine, and related 
industries in the region of Paris in February each year. Wages hal 
begun to drop at the end of 1930, and at the beginning of 1932 the 
decrease in average maximum hourly wages amounted te about! 
percent, During 1932 and 1933 wages increased slightly, and in 19% 
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ihe wages Of laborers decreased but those of skilled workers were 
Jightly higher than in 1933. Table 5 shows the average hourly 
wages of different classes of workers in these industries in the fourth 
quarter of 1933 and each quarter of 1934: 


Table 5.—Average Hourly Wages! of Workers in French Metallurgical and 
Machine Industries in 1933 and 1934 


[Franc at par=3.92 cents; average exchange rate 1933=5.03 cents, 1934=6.56 cents] 








Average hourly wages in— 


. 93 
Occupation _ 


Fourth 
quarter | First | Second Third Fourth 
quarter | quarter quarter | quarter 


Francs Francs Francs Francs 
Highly skilled workers 6. 44 6. 43 6. 42 6. 40 
Skilled workers , 5.09 5.10 5.10 5. 10 
Ordinary workers 4.01 4.00 4.00 3.95 


Average - _.- ; i 5. 7% 5. 67 | 5. 66 5. 65 | 5. 64 


| Not including! amily allowances. 


Since 1930, the report states, the workers have been much more 
affected by unemployment, either complete or partial, than by reduc- 
tion in wage rates, which always present a certain resistance to 
reduction. For miners, for example, the total number of days worked 
per year dropped from 79,400,000 in 1930 to 56,600,000 in 1934 and 
the total wages from 2,935,800,000 frances to 1,846,500,000 frances. 
Total wages, therefore, dropped 37 percent in the 4-year period 
although the average daily wage had been reduced only 12 percent. 

A monthly survey of employees in establishments under the labor 
inspection service and the department of mines which employ at least 
100 workers serves as a basis for the calculation of indexes of employ- 
ment, of hourly wages, and of the total amount of wages, based on 
the averages for 1930. The figures in table 6 indicate that while the 
hourly wages had been reduced only about 5 percent since 1930 the 
wages paid had been reduced one-third. 


Table 6.—Indexes of Number of Workers, Hourly Wages, and Total Wages 
Paid in France, 1931 to 1934 


[1930 = 100} 








| Average num- Average hour- Total amount 
ber of workers | ly wages of wages 








95.3 


100. 0 : 
95. 3 
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Wage Agreement in the Lumber Industry in 
Silesia, Germany’ 


WAGE agreement covering all workers employed in saw mili; 

veneer, parquetry, excelsior, and box factories, and in the 
timber trade, in Silesia, Germany, which became effective January 9 
1935, provides for a 48-hour working week. Overtime, night, anq 
Sunday work is allowed only in the most urgent cases, and whey 
unavoidable 15 percent additional to the regular rate must be paid 
for the ninth daily working hour and 25 percent additional for eac} 
succeeding hour. In addition, overtime work must be compensated 
by free time within 2 weeks. Time spent in preparatory work by 
saw-gate men and machinists (up to 1 hour) and by firemen (up to 2 
hours) must be paid for at the regular rate and not as overtime 

In case of dismissal, 3 days’ notice is to be given to workers employed 
up to 14 days (which is considered a probation period), 1 week's 
notice to workers employed for 3 months, and 2 weeks’ notice to 
workers employed longer than 3 months. 

Piecework rates are to be fixed by the Confidential Council and 
notice thereof given to the workers. Such rates, at the average per- 
formance of the worker in regular working time, must equal at least 
115 percent of the regular hourly rate. 

The agreement provides for minimum wage rates, which are to be 
increased if efficiency of the worker and the financial condition 0! the 
plant warrants. The minimum wage rates, which vary according to 
city or district, occupation, and age, are as follows: 


Minimum Hourly Wage Rates in the Lumber Industry in Silesia, Germany 
[Pfennig at par=0.238 cent; exchange rate January 1935=0.401 cent] 








Lower Silesia Upper Silesia 





ti Bethuen, 
Occupation and age group Bres- om Dis- | Dis- | Dis- | Dis- | Gleiwitz,| Dis- | Dis- | Dis- Dis 
lau (citiesa|*Tict 1|trict 2\trict 3\trict 4 and Hin- |trict 1\trict 2\trict 3 trict 4 

denberg 





Sawyer foremen, saw sharp- 
eners, planing, wood- 
molding, jointing, groov- 
ing, and excelsior machine 
operators, measurers and 
sorters, truck drivers, li- 
censed firemen, firemen 
with at least 1 year’s ex- 
perience in y ow driv- 
ing engine for at least 2 | Pfen-| Pfen-| Pfen-| Pfen-| Pfen-| Pfen- Pfen-| Pfen-| Pfen- | P/en- 
saw-gates, and handicrafts-| nigs | nigs | nigs | nigs | nigs | nigs | Pfennigs | nigs | nigs | nigs ni0' 
, Sea Re CS gaat 70 67 58 52 49 54 Q 

Other firemen, circular, pen- 
dulum, and band sawyers, 


Es 


and saw-gate cutters__.... 66 61 55 52 49 46 52 49 47 45, # 
All other workers: 

Over 22 years of age_.__- 59; 56/ 49) 46) 43) 40 50; 46) 44/ 43, 4 

20 to 22 years of age----- 51 46 41 38 35 32 44 39 37 35 32 

18 to 20 years of age--__- 47 43 38 35 32 29 40 36 34 32 29 

16 to 18 years of age__--. 40 36 $0 29 v 3 1 28 27 26 4 

Under 16 years ofage...| 38 34 27 26 25 24 2 



































¢ Breslau-Hundsfeld, Breslau-Deutsch, Lissa, Gross Moehbern, Stadtkreis, and Waldenburg, 
Data are from report by Jefferson Patterson, American cons] at Breslau, Mar. 21, 1935, 
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Wages are to be paid weekly. Female workers in veneer, par- 
quetty, and box factories are to be paid 70 percent of the wage rate 
for male workers. When engaged in heavy work, female workers 
are to be paid the same rate as male workers doing the same work. 





ooo 


Wages in the Sugar Industry of Java, 1925 and 1929 to 
1932 


HE average daily wages paid in the sugar industry of Java in 
1925 and in each year from 1929 to 1932 inclusive are shown in 
the following table taken from the Statistical Abstract for Netherland 
Indies, 1933. The report states that the greater part of the labor 
in the sugar industry of Java is contract labor, to which the figures 
in the table do not refer. 
It will be noted that between 1925 and 1932 the wages of the 
regular workers declined 3.5 percent, of male season laborers, 20.8 
percent, and of female factory coolies on seasonal work, 16.6 percent. 


Average Daily Wages of Workers in the Sugar Industry of Java, 1925 and 1929 
to 1932 


| Dutch cent=0.4 cent in United States currency] 








Average daily wages 





Class of worker 
1929 1930 





Dutch Dutch 


113 
68 68 
58 





85 








Factory foremen 63 
Factory coolies 46 
Assistant cane-field foremen 41 
Field guards 35 
41 


46 
37 
56 



































' Netherland Indies. Departement van Economische Zaken. Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek. 
Indisch verslag, 1934: II, Statistisch jaaroverzicht van Nederlandsch-Indié over het jaar 1933. Batavia, 
1934, p. 192. 
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Activities of United States Employment Service 
During March 1935 


LACEMENTS made by offices of the United States Employ men; 

Service during March showed a sharp upward trend following the 
moderate declines recorded in February. A total of 185,122 place. 
ments was reported in March. This is a gain of 26.6 percent in the 
average daily number of placements over the rate prevailing jp 
February. Offices of the National Reemployment Service accounted 
for 67.8 percent of placements and offices of the State employment 
services for the remaining 32.2 percent. The March gains in jobs 
were felt in all parts of the country, only three States not sharing in the 
improvement. 

The reporting date of Employment Service offices throughout the 
country has recently been advanced in order to make montlily 
operating figures available in the Monthly Labor Review one month 
earlier than previously has been possible. While this result will not 
be achieved until the next issue, the change in reporting schedule has 
already provided nearly complete preliminary reports on April 
operation. These preliminary reports indicate a further sharp gain 
in placements in April. With reports complete except for portions 
of two States, placements reach a total of 233,342. This is a 35 
percent increase over the 172,792 placements reported for identical 
offices in March. New applications received by the same offices 
number 309,956, a gain of 22.0 percent over the comparable March 
total. Detailed figures for April will be published in the next issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 

Slight declines in the rate of both new and renewed applications 
for employment were reported in March, although the aggregate for 
the month showed small gains over February. A total of 266,864 new 
applications was received in March, a 1.2 percent gain in montlily 
total but a 9.4 percent decline in daily rate, as compared with Febru- 
ary. In March there were 1.44 new applications for each placement 
made; in February, there were 2.01. Total applications, including 
those of persons registering with the Service for the first time and 
those of persons replacing their registrations in an active status after 
having been inactively listed, numbered 751,696 in March. This 
was an 8.5 percent gain in monthly total but a drop of 2.9 percent in 
1572 
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daily rate. The State employment services received 53.0 percent of 
\farch new applications and the National Reemployment Service, 
47.0 percent. Including renewals and reregistrations, however, the 
National Reemployment Service handled 54.4 percent of total 
applications and the State employment services, 45.6 percent. 

Following the small increase in the active file at the end of February, 
the total number of registrations of persons actively seeking employ- 
ment dropped to 6,384,562 at the end of March, a decline of 2.7 percent 
during the month. One year earlier, on March 31, 1934, at the end of 
the C. W. A. program, there were 8,262,762 active applications on 
file with the Employment Service. There were 34.49 applications in 
the active file at the end of March 1935, for every placement made 
during the month. Registrations of the National Reemployment 
Service constituted 62.6 percent of the March active file and registra- 
tions of the State employment services, the remaining 37.4 percent. 

Veteran placements in March numbered 25,010, a 45.2 percent gain 
in total over the preceding month and a 29.8 percent gain in daily rate. 
Only 14,236 new applications were received from veterans in March. 
During the month there were 56.92 new applications by veterans for 
every 100 placements of veterans. At the end of the month 437,578 
veterans were actively seeking work through the Service. 


Industrial Distribution of New Applicants and All Placements in January 1935 


Tue manufacturing industries were the largest contributors of per- 
sons seeking work for the first time through offices of the United 
States Employment Service during the month of January 1935. 
Classified tabulations of 303,491 new registrations ' received during 
the month show that 59,397 applicants, or 19.6 percent, reported 
manufacturing as their last regular field of employment. Second 
in order of importance as the former field of activity of new job seekers 
was the group “agriculture, forestry, fishing and extraction of 
minerals”, with 48,462 new applicants, equal to 16.0 percent of the 
tabulated total. This predominantly manual group exceeded the 
“white-collar”? workers in the ‘professional and commercial service 
and distribution (sales)’’ group by only a negligible margin. The iatter 
classification accounted for 47,144 new registrants in January, or 15.5 
percent of the aggregate. A total of 43,267 registrants, 14.3 percent, 
reported no experience which it was possible to classify industrially ; 
this group contains recent students and other persons without previous 
work experience and persons who have been out of work continuously 
4 years or longer. During January, 21,037 fell in this last category. 

Tabulations of 146,965 placements ' made by Public Employment 
Service offices during January reveal 113,735 placements of men and 





' January tabulations do not include 16,794 new applications, 13,997 men and 2,797 women; and 6,595 
placements, 5,048 men and 1,547 women; reported by the California State Employment Service. 
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33,230 placements of women. There were 66,416 placements of men 
and 19,331 placements of women in regular jobs, a total of 85,747 
regular placements. Men placed in temporary employment, tha} 
on jobs expected to last for less than 1 month, numbered 17 319 
and women, 13,899—a total of 61,218 temporary placements. Private 
employment accounted for 74,923 placements. Public buildine and 
construction projects accounted for 60,630 placements, all but 53 being 
of men. These projects include routine construction and road. 
building operations of local governmental units as well as activ ities in 


is, 


connection with the Public Works Administration. In additioy 
11,412 placements were made in regular governmental service, 6.3}¢ 
of these being temporary. 

Among the male job seekers registered for work with the Employ. 


ment Service for the first time during January, whose records cold 
be classified on the basis of their former employment, the largesi 
group came from manufacturing industries followed closely by agri. 
culture, forestry, fishing, and extraction of minerals. The former 
accounted for 49,820 applicants or 24 percent of the classifiable total 
and the latter for 47,847 or 23 percent. The office and sales classifica. 
tions, ‘professional and commercial service and distribution”’, were 
third in rank with 35,996 applicants, 17.3 percent of the classifiable 
total. Building and construction was reported as the industrial 
background of 31,933 male applicants, or 15.4 percent. The remaining 
industrial groups were public utilities and transportation with 14,690, 
or 7.1 percent; domestic and personal service, hotels, restaurants, and 
institutions, with 14,348, or 6.9 percent, and governmental service wit) 
13,075, or 6.3 percent. The records of 27,875 men could not be classi- 
fied on the basis of their industrial background. Of these, 17,532 
were men continuously unemployed for 4 years and 6,572 were recent 
students. 

Placements in building and construction work, principally of 1 
public nature, accounted for the largest number of 113,735 jobs filled 
in January by men registered with the Employment Service. This 
type of work took 65,292 men, 57.4 percent of the total male place- 
ments. This was the only group in which the number of placements 
exceeded the number of new applicants. A total of 4,715 of these 
placements was on private work. Manufacturing activities took 
12,372 male placements in the month, 10.9 percent of all male place- 
ments. These were all in private employment as were all placements 
made in the remaining groups, except that of governmental service, 
which took 9,953, or 8.8 percent of the total. The remaining groups 
in order of rank were professional and commercial service and distri- 
bution with 8,647, or 7.6 percent; agriculture, forestry, fishing, and 
extraction of minerals, with 7,130, or 6.3 percent; domestic and pect- 
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«onal service, hotels, restaurants, and institutions with 6,816, or 
g percent, and public utilities and transportation with 2,954, or 2.6 
percent. Only 571 placements of men were not industrially classified. 

Almost half of 67,907 women? who applied to the Employment 
service for work for the first time in January reported the classification 
«domestic and personal service, hotels, restaurants, and institutions”’ 
as the field in which they were formerly employed. A total of 27,908 
women, 41.1 percent of all new woman applicants whose records were 
tabulated and 53.1 percent of those industrially classified, reported 
this classification. Professional and commercial service and distribu- 
tion was reported as the background of 11,148 new woman applicants, 
21.2 percent of the classifiable total. Manufacturing, reported by 9,577 
women, 18.2 percent of the classified total, and governmental service, 
reported by 2,547 women, 4.9 percent of the classified total, were the 
only other industrial groups reported by any considerable number of 
woman applicants. The remaining groups were agriculture, forestry, 
fishing, and extraction of minerals with 615, or 1.2 percent, public 
utilities and transportation with 583, or 1.1 percent, and building and 
construction with 137, or 0.3 percent, of the classified total. The rec- 
ords of 15,392 women were impossible to classify industrially. Of 
these, 6,758 were persons not ordinarily employed, principally house- 
wives who are now seeking gainful employment, and 4,731 were 
recent students. 

The major portion of placements of women made in January was in 
the field of domestic and personal service, hotels, restaurants, and 
institutions. A total of 24,600 women, or 74.1 percent, of total place- 
ments of women was in this group, only slightly less than the number 
of new job seekers reporting this classification in January. Regular 
placements in this field numbered 14,398 and temporary 10,202. 
Manufacturing activities took 3,471 placements of women, or 10.5 


- percent. All but 899 of these were regular. Professional and com- 


mercial service and distribution followed closely with 3,211 place- 
ments, or 9.7 percent of the total, but in this group 1,969 were tem- 
porary and only 1,242 were regular. Governmental service accounted 
for 1,459 placements of women, or 4.4 percent. The remaining groups 
were reported as follows: 289, or 0.9 percent, in agriculture, forestry, 
fishing, and extraction of minerals; 87, or 0.3 percent, in public utilities 


. and transportation, and 83, or 0.3 percent, in building and construc- 


tion. Only 30 placements of women were not classifiable. 
The accompanying chart illustrates the distribution of new appli- 


' cants received during January, and all classified placements made 


during the month according to the industrial classification. 





? See note 1, p. 1573. 
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Age of New Applicants and All Persons Placed in January 


TaBULATIONS Of operations of the Employment Service during 
January’ show that the heaviest concentration of new applicants fell 
in the group aged less than 30 years and that the highest relative 
proportion of placements was made in the group aged 30-39 years. 
In this month 48.3 percent of the 303,491 applicants whose records 
were tabulated were less than 30 years of age and 15.8 percent were 
ynder 21 years old. The concentration of applicants in the lower age 
groups Was especially marked in the case of women, of whom 57.5 
percent were under 30 and 24.7 percent were under 21 years old. In 
contrast, placements in the group aged 30--39 years equaled 62.5 
percent of the number of applicants in that age group, the highest 
relative showing in any age division. 

The largest age group among new male applicants was that ranging 
from 21 through 29, with 76,490 applicants, 32.5 percent of the total 
men. Second largest among men job seekers was the group 30-39 
which numbered 52,761, or 22.4 percent of all tabulated male appli- 
cants. In order of rank the other age groups among male applicants 
were 40-49, with 41,694 or 17.7 percent; 20 years and under with 
31,114, or 13.2 percent; 50-59, with 23,426, or 9.9 percent, and 60 
and over, with 10,007, or 4.2 percent. The age of 92 applicants was 
not specified. 

The median age of male applicants was 31.8 years. 

The relative advantage of registrants in the 30-year age group in 
securing employment was definitely marked in the case of men. 
During January the 34,573 male placements in the group 30-39 
equaled 65.5 percent of the number of new applicants in the same 
group. Regular placements accounted for 20,821 or 60.2 percent of 
this number, the rest being temporary. Second in relative rank were 
placements in the 40-49 age group numbering 24,730, or 59.3 percent 
of the number of applicants of the same age. Regular placements 
numbered 14,142 in this group. Third in relative placement rank 
was the group 21-29 which equaled 45.5 percent of the corresponding 
applications. The 34,784 placements, 21,103 of which were regular, 
were the largest total in any single age group, equaling 30.6 percent of 

all placements made, compared to the 30.4 percent accounted for 
by the 30-39 year classification. 

Male applicants aged between 50 and 59 years had a relatively 
more favorable prospect of securing work during January than had 
those aged under 21 years, judged by the relationship of new applica- 
tions to placements in these groups. The 9,045 placements in the 
50-59 year group, numbered 38.6 percent of the number of corre- 
sponding applicants. In the group aged under 21 years, the 8,174 


* See note 1, p. 1573. 
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placements were equivalent to only 26.3 percent of the applica: 


© Lotal, 
However, 4,739 of the placements were regular compared wit}; ° 435 


of temporary duration, whereas in the 50-59 year group, pla 
of regular and temporary duration were of approximately equal 


ements 


size 
numbering 4,545 and 4,500, respectively. The group of mev mt 
60 years and over received 2,264 placements, equal to 22.6 percent 
of the applicants of the same age. Regular placements numbered 
929 in this group compared to 1,335 temporary placements. Tj, 


age of 165 men who were placed was not specified. 

For the men the median age of those placed was 34.3 years, 9; 

vears greater than that of the applicants. 

> While the point of greatest concentration among new woman job 
seekers was in the group aged 21-29 years, as was the case with men, 
a much heavier demand for jobs among the group aged less than 9) 
years was evident for women than for men. The 22,263 new womay 
applicants aged 21-29 constituted 32.8 percent of all new womay 
applicants, slightly more than the percentage in the same group of 
men. However, the group under 21 years of age, which numbered 
16,769, equaled 24.7 percent of all woman applicants and ove ipied 
second rank among the group of new woman job seekers, compared 
with fourth place among men. Women aged 30-39 numbered | 4,348. 
equal to 21.1 percent of the classified woman applicants and in the 
older groups the numbers were progressively smaller. The group 
aged 40-49 accounted for 9,229 woman applicants, 13.6 percent: the 
group aged 50-59 for 4,072, or 6.0 percent, and the group aged 60 
years and over for 1,220, or 1.8 percent of the total. The ave of 6 
woman applicants was not specified. 

The median age of new woman applicants was 27.4 years. 

Approximately the same percentage of placements to new appli- 
cants was evident for women as for men. Placements of women 
equaled 48.9 percent of new applications; for men the placements 
equaled 48.3 percent of new applicants. The proportion of temporary 
placements in each group was also nearly identical, amounting to 41.8 
percent for women and 41.6 percent for men. 

Variations of the percentage of placements to new applicants in the 
various age groups were much smaller and probably less significant 
among women during January than among men. Here the highest 
proportion of placements was in the group 40-49, where the 5,28? 
placements equaled 57.2 percent of the number of applicants. Hovw- 
ever, this group ranked fourth in the number of placements made and 
only 2,269 of the number were in jobs exceeding 30 days’ duration. 
Second rank in the relation of placements to applications was the 
group 30-39 with 7,392 placements, or 51.5 percent of the correspond- 
ing new applications. Only 3,549 of these placements were regular, 

wever. Next in relative rank was the age group 50-59 with 2,()31 
placements, equal to 49.9 percent of applicants. Here, again, the 
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majority of placements were temporary, all but 958 falling in this 
group. 
7 The age group 21-29, while fourth in relative rank, had the largest 
number of placements of any class and occupied first place in respect 
to both the number and percentage of regular placements. The 
10,550 women aged 21-29 who were placed, equaled 47.4 percent of 
‘he number of new woman applicants of the same age. Regular place- 
ments of 6,809 constituted 65.4 percent of this number. Next in rela- 
tive rank were the 7,655 placements of woman applicants less than 21 
years of age amounting to 45.6 percent of the number of applicants of 
comparable age. This group was the only other sizeable group among 
women in which the number of regular jobs filled exceeded the number 
of temporary placements. Here, 5,463 regular placements were made 
compared with 2,192 of temporary duration. Among women 60 
years of age and older, 312 placements, 190 of which were regular, 
were made. This is equal to 25.6 percent of the number of com- 
parable new applications. The age of 8 women placed was not 
specified. 

The median age of women placed was 28.3 years. 

The distribution of new applications and all placements in January 
1935 is illustrated on the accompanying chart. 


Length of Unemployment of New Applicants in January 1935 


SLiGHTLY more than half of 303,491 January new applicants ’ 
reported unemployment of 6 months or less at the time of regis- 
tration with the service, nearly 7 percent of the new applicants re- 
ported continuous unemployment exceeding four years’ duration and 
approximately the same number were employed at time of registration. 

A total of 158,110 new applicants reported unemployment of six 
months’ duration or less. This is equal to 52.1 percent of the appli- 
cants reporting length of unemployment. The percentage of men in 
| this group was slightly higher than of women. Among men 53.3 per- 
cent of the total of 235,584 reported 6 months or less without work; 
only 48 percent of the 67,907 women were in this class. The groups of 
applicants reporting employment at time of registration and of appli- 
cants reporting continuous unemployment in excess of 4 years were of 
like size. In the first group 20,720 applicants, 6.8 percent of the 
reported total, were working. Among men 6.9 percent and among 
women 6.4 percent were in this group. At the other end of the scale, 
21,037 new applicants reported continuous unemployment exceeding 
4 years. This is 6.9 percent of the new applicants. A slightly larger 
percentage of men than of women was found here, 7.4 percent com- 
pared to 5.2 percent. 


* See note 1, p. 1573, 
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Recent students without previous regular work experience to the 
number of 11,303 were included among January applicants, 3.7 per- 
cent of allapplicants. A much greater proportion of all woman appli- 
eants was included in this group than of men, 7.0 percent of all women 
being recent students while only 2.8 percent of the men were lately 
gut of school. 

A still larger group of women without work experience was found 
among the applicants seeking work who are not normally gainfully 
employed. Here, of the 8,064 applicants, equal to 2.7 percent of the 
total, 6,758 were women. These women, nearly all of whom were 
probably ordinarily employed as housewives, constituted 10 percent of 
all female applicants. Only six-tenths of 1 percent of male applicants 
fell in this category. 

The remaining applicants reported unemployment ranging from 6 
months to 4 years. The group unemployed in excess of 6 months 
but not exceeding 1 year numbered 33,686, 11.1 percent of applicants. 
Men in this group equaled 11.5 percent of all men, women but 9.8 
percent. The group reporting unemployment over 1 year and not 
more than 2 years, numbered 23,136 and included 7.6 percent of all 
applicants; 7.7 percent of the men and 7.3 percent of the women. 
The group unemployed 25 to 36 months totaled 16,886, equal to 5.6 
percent of all applicants, 5.9 percent of the men, 4.4 percent of the 
women. The group unemployed more than 3 years and not ex- 
ceeding 4 years numbered 10,549, equal to 3.5 percent of all appli- 
cants; 3.9 percent of the men and 1.9 percent of the women. 

The chart on page 1583 illustrates the distribution of January 
new applicants according to their length of unemployment. 


Table 1.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment and National 
Reemployment Services March 1935 
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Minnesota_ < See TEE ST ees 7, 767 | +13.9 6,436 | +10.6 | 26,037 +6. 7 88, 4 493 
So AEP 2,809; —88 | 1,759 | —23.5| 8,230 | —37.6 80,487 | 444 
Eh dsdsstaboddcccebssbiee 7,454 | +79.1 | 10,295 | +41.1 | 27,929 | +18.8 203, | ~18 
a ice 2,443 | +17.3 1,488 | +47.6 7,527 | +37.6 29, & ~ta 
SR eee eee anaes 4,867 |+192.8 | 2,456) +125] 9,025/ +9.2/ 53,870 405 
REESE eee ary 546 | +33.5 589 | +7.1 1,329 | +1.9 5, 47 43] 
New Hampshire.............- 890 | —26.9 906 | +46.1 3,311 | +20.7 22, (2¢ 449 
New Jereey ................... 3,336 | +17.6 9,434 | +19.6 | 24,660 | +29.6 144, 042 139 
2, rer 1,020 | —19.2 859 | +13.6 2,139 | +10.9 39, 3 +7 
gf  SSRE TL ee ae ae 10, 302 |? +43.5 | 36,049 |%—5.3 | 88,744 |3+4.8 808, 03 +31 
North Carolina............... 5,973 | +60.4 4,747 | —10.5 15, 864 | —27.0 80, 009 —25 
North Dakota. -..-..-........ | 656 | +85.2] 1,251) +126] 6,863} 423) 29,230 444 
LARS. chdind th svbadbshseecks 9,353 | +52. 5 14, 952 —9.6 38,299 | —11.3 | 231, 959 + 
| AEE PE AAT 3,904 | +41.3 2,001 | —5.9 | 10,620 | +15.2 96, : —59.1 
i RES Ts Seta 2,478 | +15.0 2, 110 —3.3 4, 825 +4. 2 | 86, 531 —1.9 
Pennsylvania................. 11,893 | +90.9 | 28,951 | —20.0 | 102,746 | +34.4 | 1,040, 5 HS 
9" a 1,015 | +94.8 1,057 | +18.2 1,809 | +21.3 | 46, 6) -f 
South Carolina. .............- 4,330 | +34.0| 2,475 | —15.8| 6,804| —4.4/ 119,485 -25 
eee 1, 575 | +47.3 1,004 | —15.4 3, 180 —7.5 | 80, 5t —6.9 
PR ESLES ke Paper see: 2, 204 | +31.2 4,549 | +58.1 | 13,769 | +43.5 170, 728 +3.1 
TE aaa eee ene 10,412 | +43.3 8,182 | +11.0] 30,939 | +17.8 143, 83 —43 
SS ES pee ee 1, 452 | +39.9 630 | —10.8 6,175 | +26.6 38, 46 —13.7 
lf ley Rae Ps HERE ie 442 | +36.0 814 | +62.2 1,928 | +40.7 13, 686 +1.3 | 
STG RES,. 5: 4,505 | +57.8 5,029 | +50.0 | 13,335 | +20.7 90, 364 +3.3 
Ww EE ae ie se 3, 205 | +26.0 2,337 | +10.1 6,639 | +241 158, 454 -4 | 
West Virginia...............-. 1,694 | +18.0 1,590 | +21.3 6, 389 | +22.4 77, 552 +1.8 | 
.. aN Se pees aaa 3, 991 +8.7 9,599 | —17.4 | 27,200 —5.7 85, 851 +1.5 
ED SERIA ented 866 | +49.1 698 | +31.5 2,027 | —18.3 13,315 —48 { 
District of Columbia__.....--- 1,670 | +60. 2,641) —4.5 4, 422 —.1 38, 54 -.| 
? Revised February figure. 
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Table 2.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, March 1935 








State 


All States__.._.__. 


Arizona______ TID 
SS a ETS 
Colorado_.- 


Ee ee 
lI 

Kansas (not affiliated) __ 

i“ “aaa 
Massachusetts____._____ 


i icin 
Minnesota_. > Sa a 


New Hampshire__ 


New Jersey______ 
ES ee 
 » ay 





























New applica- Total applica- 
Placements tions tions ! Active file 
Percent Percent Percent| _ 
nc aw not * 
change , ange », | change ie ch; 
March | “trom | March | “prom | Mareh | “ere | March ~ ange 
Febru- Febru- Febru- Febru. 
ary ary ary | ary 
Mee eA oo Oe non 
59, 619 |2436.5 | 141,314 | 2 —3.0 | 342,865 |?+15.8 2, 390,702 | 49 
+25. 2 1, 186 —.2 1, 727 —9. 0 li, 149 +10 
9,019 | +27.7 9, 028 ~~ § 2S ee A 
620 | +22.0 1,213 | —13.7 2, 538 | —10.3 33, 768 2 | 
1,692 | +69.7 3,518 | +45.0 6, 207 | +33.5 31, 924 5 6 
7,169 | +41.3 13, 886 | +12.0 28, 272 | +15.6 88, 403 1.0 
3,085 | +24.1 5, 065 +1.2 9, 417 +1.3 | 77, 254 18 
1,407 | +68. 1 3, 666 | +81.1 15, 272 |+-121.6 33, 218 4.38 ¢ 
1,330 |+125.8| 1,809 | +86.3| 4,396 | +20.6 30,950 496 
1, 536 | +28.3 2,246 | —12.8 3,993 | —16.6 140, 485 5 
1,621 | +61.8 5, 272 | +27.1 9,783 | +42.4 88, 332 11.3 
1,770 | +35.0 3, 852 —.6 6, 282 +6. 8 263, 919 18 
3,317 | +37.8 3, 320 +7.3 9,513 | +14.0 28, 214 — 
2,108 | +47.3 7,717 | +53. 1 18, 624 | +17.8 40, 861 +4 ¢ 
215 | +50.3 393 +4.8 703 —5.5 2, 521 +2 ¢ 
211 | +81.9 567 | +53. 2 1,357 | +33.0 9, 572 +3 0) 
2, 325 (3) 8, 205 (3) 21, 223 (3) 108, 112 
119 | —52.0 87 | —39.2 206 | —32.2 9, 052 + 4 
6,936 |4+32. 5 27,575 | * —6.3 73, 948 | 4+5.6 556, 056 +4 () 
5,605 | +41.5 11, 267 | —10.6 27, 496 —8. 1 123, 935 -3.0 
1,046 | +42.7 O44 —3.3 3, 417 +2.9 9, 291 +17 
1, 122 (5) 1, 253 (5) 2, 340 (5) 56, 876 
3, 844 | +35. 1 19,908 | —26.5 76, 892 | +44.6 575, 309 +5.6 
504 | +19. 1 1, 545 |+-131.6 2,317 | +87.0 9, 095 +915 
310 | +59.0 381 +6. 7 1, 254 | +17.4 13, 686 —1.1 
2,100 | +15. 1 7, 233 | —25.2 15,016 | —19.8 44, 412 +7. 6 
245 | 4+7.5 178 | 4+7.2 672 | 4 —7.9 4,308 | 4+3.2 








! Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. 
? Computed from comparable reports only. 
3 _ comparable due to transfer of 2 offices from National Reemployment Service to State employment 


‘ Revised February figure. 


5 March first month operating as State employment service. 



























































Table 3. March 1935 
New applica- Total applica- ive file 
Placements tions tions ! Active file 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
State cent of — of ne of cent of 
change change change , shange 
March | "trom | March a March fooan March |* from 
Febru- Febru- Febru- Febru: 
ary ary ary ary 
0 a Seer 125, 503 +45. 0 | 125,550 | ?+-4.7 | 408,831 | 2+2.4 | 3,993, 860 ) 
to nsihipink nse atau 3,111 | +27.5 3,589 | —7.6)| 12,511 —7.7 80, 926 8 
SO: 1,000 | +33.3 640 —1.2 1,661 | —25.9 12, 874 14.6 
SE RS CTE 4, 669 | +44.4 3,009 | —30.4 | 11,960) —2.6 07,124 | —l1- 
0 “ES 3,327 | +14.6 3,770 | *—40. 1 12,085 | —17.8 47, 557 | 3 J 
ERS. “S. 1, 238 | +41.8 1,830 | +3.7 8,487 | +5.7 32, 257 +3. 4 
0 a eae 849 |+116.6 853 | +27.3 1,611 | +15.6 20,617, —4! 
S25 SSSSReieEe 507 | +48.7 621 | +13.5 1,293 | +19. 2 13, 027 1. 
EE 4,167 | +65.0 2,372 | —16.4 9,091 | —65.7 78, 717 —26 
CE nitebatasiciebeinwecs 5,082 | +40. 6 5,690 | +66) 12,004) +89 197, 918 —6.9 
NEN 1,013 | +31.9 1,087 |+111.9 3, 252 | +41.8 28, 456 +5.3 


1 Includes new applications, reregistrations, and renewals. 
3 ee from comparable reports only. 
bruary figure. 


* Revised Fe 


Table 


[lino 
India 
Iowa 
Kans 
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Mass 
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Neb! 
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New 
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fable 3.—Operations of Offices of National Reemployment Service, March 
1935—Continued 











Illinois 
Indiana 
Jowa- - - - 
Kansas. - . 
Kentucky - - -- 


Maine. 
Maryland 
Massachusetts - 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


p. 


Missouri... --.--- ; 
Montana : 
a 
Nevada 


New Hampshire-_-- 


Pf hee — 


New Mexico._...--- ESE SE 
" ef . (2. 2) a 


North Carolina. --_. " 


North Dakota. _...._. 
‘ee 


Oklahoma. ........- 20, SS 
GRR... cntnvadbnndae-%t— 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island__._____- 
South Carolina 


South Dakota__..._.__- 


i a 


Washington 
West Virginia 


Vitewties oe 


Lp, i 
District of Columbia... _____- 








Placements 


March 


621 
1, 670 





Per- 
cent of 
change 

from 
Febru- 

ary 


New appliea- 


March 


Per- 
cent of 
change 

from 
Febru- 

ary 


Total applica- 


tions 


March 





+43. 5 
+113. 4 
+57.4 
+61. 9 
+40. 9 


+9. 1 
+121. 1 
+28. 0 
+25. 5 
+.8 


—8.8 
+95. 7 
+17.3 

+192. 8 
+24. 4 


—38. 4 
(*) 
—11.2 
+72.9 
+60. 4 


+83. 2 
+72.3 
+40. 8 
(5) 
+137. 8 


+94. 8 
+34. 0 
+47.3 
+31. 2 
+43. 3 


+39. 9 
+36. 0 
+64. 6 
+26. 0 


+11.6 

+2.4 
3+75.9 
+60. 4 








+ +24! 
SoSePs 


= — 
Posts 
Cor Cee OD SBNGor 


+1 +++ 
SES 


+++ 
bt bet pe 
NON 
oan 


+35. 6 
(*) 
+25. 9 
—2.0 
—10.5 


+12.6 
—6.4 
—7.9 
(°) 
—.3 


+18. 2 
—15.8 
—15.4 
+58. 1 
+11.0 


—10.8 
+62. 2 
+29.8 
+10.1 


+26. 7 
+21.6 
34-42. 5 

—4.5 





- 


ee 
Or em b= SO 


_ 
PS 


e SSeer Rp: 


_ 
om = > 


SHES BESS BZESE SERS SERRE SESEN 


SrRS 





+17.8 


+26. 6 
+40.7 
+12.3 
+24. 1 


+23. 6 
+20. 4 
3—22. 6 

-.1 


Active filé 





Pet- 
cent of 
change 

from 
Febru- 

ary 
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SESS 
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‘ Not comparable due to transfer of 2 offices from National Reemployment Service to State employment 


service. 


‘ Not comparable due to transfer of Astoria and Portland from N 


employment service. 


ational Reemployment Service to State 
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Table 4.—Veteran Activities of Offices of Combined State Em 
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National Reemployment Services, March 1935 






































Placements New applications Acti: 
State ——— So wer 
of change of change a 
March from March from March 
February February 
Sp ee eo 25, 010 +45. 2 14, 236 —-1.8 437, 578 
Fe AE eR RET Sy) det 493 +9. 3 180 —12.6 4, 76 

pS Se rr eS 204 +40. 7 120 +.8 1, 953 
OE in 331 +8.5 123 —37.6 6, 725 
ss “ERR rrr oe 1 570 14-6. 3 1315 1—8.4 1 §, 312 
ASS ene way eae oper 404 +6. 9 186 —5.1 6, 396 
RI Aa AE TO EE te le Ae 224 +72.3 196 +23.3 3, 996 
aaa area 72} +200.0 23 +21. 1 780 
ee ee ee 303 +5.6 105 —34. 4 5, 514 
RS reper Pied 640 +29.8 203 —13.6 9, 899 
eS SR al ace 185 +48. 0 56 +124. 0 1, 889 
TS) - eee Bete 2) ~ Ho 1, 022 +34. 7 1, 089 +.7 18, 975 
EE SE a a aS 827 | +1188 437 —32.5 12, 722 
EE aaa ae 779 +55. 5 380 +57.7 7, 729 
RT aaa ee 935 +63. 7 287 +2.1 9, 573 
NT RE RRR epee 413 +82. 7 138 +6. 2 12, 017 
aoe > Pp 298 +21.6 142 —18.4 10, 319 
EEC ae arr pe a 13 +18. 2 56 | +143.5 2, 104 
RN 288 +116.5 116 —31.0 3, 282 
RINNE PRES a §21 | +229.7 507 +25. 8 14, 974 
I 332 +54. 4 402 +1.5 10, 716 
ee TE, na Seen aS"; By’ 845 +18.3 285 —1.4 8, 173 
ee ee SS eae eee: 2 i 304 +1.0 63 —31.5 6, 136 
SE SS TRE eee ee 1, 193 +34. 5 658 +29. 5 12, 856 
NN RRR RRR p er erry 324 +23. 2 64 +28. 0 2, 271 

EGE Toes hes 729 | +196.3 107 +8. 1 4,047 | 
TS RE OO aR AS SP 88 +20. 5 64 —3.0 386 
PT ee 64 +33. 3 42 +16. 7 1, 750 
I, i 388 +30. 6 653 +22. 7 13, 284 
EIT Tees cine 210 —2%6. 1 63 +5.0 2, 799 
Se i eee oe 973 +69. 8 1, 845 —10.0 62, 385 
TE a OE aes 911 +59. 0 244 +10. 4 4, 845 
SS SSR IE 39 +39. 3 44 0.0 1, 573 
, ale SES ee RAS DR ere 1, 320 +84. 9 814 +8.0 22, 322 
CU oe i ee 794 +20. 1 161 +8.8 13, 307 
EET RE RS ree ae aes 420 +19. 7 155 —19.3 6, 969 
pS ee eee eee 1,565 | +145.7 1, 607 —11.4 47, 382 
BD a 162 +149, 2 61 +8.5 1, 871 
ill AE TE. GE 349 +27.4 99 —15.4 6, 125 
en ROE, donc. ccciibebnecmue 347 +54. 9 89 —2B.8 5, 616 
i SET ERE TR Se BS 393 —7.5 221 +46. 4 10, 649 
ai ies, bh 85s), dad dice dadiiaeecie ot 2, 175 +31. 1 526 +4.0 12, 486 
AIP 2 LE AR es late. 295 +54. 5 33 —10.8 3, 421 
pS era eee 27 +8. 0 39 +290. 0 571 
i ER I a GRR. 592 +76. 2 209 +41. 2 5, 458 
_ (RRR FN 681 +17. 4 158 —2.3 12, 177 
EE, a RE 224 +25. 1 110 +48. 6 5, 877 
ie OT ES ° 353 +19.7 570 —15.6 8, 410 
can aah civin inant toes teaming 183 +-26. 2 49 —15.5 1, 236 
District of Columbia_................_._- 208 +94. 4 152 —16.0 3, 556 








1! Includes California National Reemployment Service only. 


? Revised February figure. 
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Development of Public Employment Services ! 


HE public employment systems of today are not, as people are 

inclined to believe, expedients devised to relieve a temporary 
crisis. ‘They derive from needs that have been recognized for many 
centuries. Even the most casual study of history shows a close cor- 
relation between industrial development and the evolution of public 
employment services. 


Medieval Placement Agencies 


One of the first organized attempts to bring theeemployer and appli- 
cants for work together, was the placement service afforded by the 
guilds of the Middle Ages. These developed according to the national 
characteristics of the people they served. In Switzerland, for exam- 
ple, where there were many itinerant craftsmen, the guilds posted 
information about employment opportunities in the roadside inns or 
hotels. In other countries it became the custom to apply to the 
secretaries of the guilds for employment. 

Although the guilds provided the most efficient placement service 
of the time, they reached only a small portion of the working popula- 
tion. There are a few instances of other types of organizations 
attempting to supply employment facilities: French religious orders 
did placement work of a philanthropic nature; in Switzerland the Gov- 
ernment authorities combined a primitive sort of placement work 
with relief activities; a registry office was established in Nuremburg 
as early as 1421. It is a matter of historical record that private 
agencies existed at this time in Switzerland and Sweden, and since 
such ventures were fruitful sources of profit, it may be assumed that 
they flourished in other countries as well. 


Public Employment and Industrial Transition 


EXPERIMENTs in public employment work became more and more 
numerous as the industrial age advanced. These early efforts are at 
times obscured behind the more dramatic events of the times—the 
exploration of the Western Hemisphere, the growth of nationalism in 
Europe, and the battles for political supremacy. But concurrent 
with these developments there were economic changes which com- 
pletely transformed employment requirements and methods. The 
invention of the printing press, the use of coke for metallurgical pur- 
poses, and later the acceleration in methods of communication and 
transportation revolutionized economic life. During the transition 
into a world of mass production, public employment offices cropped 
up simultaneously in many sections of the Western world—in Dresden, 
in Leipzig, in Paris. New York made its first appearance in public 


' U. 8. Employment Service News (Washington), February-March 1935: ‘‘A Historical Sketch of Public 
Employment Offices,” by Dreng Bjornaraa, 
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employment work in 1834. A place was set aside in every public 
market where those seeking work might meet those who \y 


workers. This informal exchange probably functioned for 
only. 


anted 
se rvants 


The Public Employment Movement Gains Momentum 


Many factors hastened the establishment of public employmen; 
offices in the United States. The congestion of immigrants at th, 
Port of New York was one. The beginnings of organization among 
workers also focused attention on employment problems. In adqj. 
tion to this, there was an increasing realization of social responsibility 
manifesting itself in far-reaching political innovations and _ social] 
reforms. 

In Europe despotic forms of government were swept by a wave of 
liberalism. A new society disposed to give some heed to the conditioy 
of the working people emerged. 


The French Experiment of 1848 


WuHeEN the revolution of 1848, which resulted in the overthrow of 
Louis Philippe, placed new powers in the hands of the people, plans 
for experimenting with the establishment of national workshops were 
made. Placement bureaus for different occupations, created by ordi- 
nance of the prefect of police, were in operation at the time. Since 
they charged fees, were under no centralized administrative control, 
and were guilty of abusive practices, there was scant justification for 
their existence. The Act of 1848 sought to remedy these evils by 
providing for free placement bureaus in Paris, but in the turmoil of 
the moment, no administrative regulations were made and the bureaus 
were never established. | 

When the Government, 4 years later, again turned its attention to 
the subject, it contented itself with a decree regulating the old fee- 
charging offices. Some of the worst features of the system were thus 
corrected and the offices continued to function without further modi- 
fication until the next strong wave of interest in employment offices 
in the eighties. 

The San Francisco Office of 1868 


In 1868, San Francisco voted an appropriation to assist the Califor- 
nia Labor Exchange, a free employment office in San Francisco, whic 
had been established to combat the malpractices of the fee-charging 
agencies which were harassing the city. But apparently the zeal o! 
legislators and aldermen cooled quickly, for after a year’s support by 
the city council and 2 additional vears of subsidy by the State legis 
lature, financial aid from both city and State was discontinued, and 
the exchange reverted to private support. 
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As a World Movement in the Seventies and Eighties 


Tue 1870’s and 1880’s were eventful decades in the employment- 
ofice movement.’ Belgium established its first offices in 1870. 
switzerland licensed and regulated private exchanges in 1875, and 
Sweden in 1884. France in the same year authorized trade unions 
‘) set up and administer employment offices without the license 
required of private exchanges; and 4 years later, the Bourse de 
Travaille was established in Paris with an annual subsidy of 50,000 
francs. Switzerland and Italy established municipal offices in 1889. 

The British system was initiated in 1885 with the establishment of 
offices at Egham and Ipswich. Theoretically these were public 
employment offices, but actually they were supported largely by 
private philanthropy, and registration fees, while not required, were 
hopefully invited. 














Public Employment in the United States 


Tue first system of public employment offices in the United States 
was established in the five principal cities of Ohio in 1890 under an 
act sponsored by the Municipal Labor Congress. These cities, since 
it was agreed that they would derive the chief benefits of the service, 
paid the salaries of the personnel of the new offices. The State 
paid the costs of maintenance and equipment. 

The commissioner of labor chose the personnel; men were appointed 
as superintendents and women as clerks. The woman clerks acted as 
placement agents for the woman applicants because it was felt ‘‘tbhat 
women and girls out of work would prefer to approach one of their 
own sex when in search of employment.” 

The records of the first year of operation show that in Toledo, 
Dayton, and Cleveland, more employers applied for workers than 
there were applicants for employment. Domestic and unskilled 
workers, were the chief clients. Limited as these offices were in scope, 
their reputation for furnishing this kind of worker became firmly 
established. 

In 1896 New York passed a law based on Ohio’s experience which 
was repealed 10 years later, nothing more being done to create a public 
employment service in New York until 1914 or 1915. Illinois estab- 
lished its first offices in 1899 and the next decade saw the beginnings of 
public employment systems in several other States. 

The responsibility of the State in regard to placement work became 
increasingly recognized, but the quality of the service rendered, 
unfortunately, did not improve correspondingly. A number of the 
offices were conducted on a mail-order basis, without any personal 
interviews. In many offices the superintendent’s position was a 
political sinecure, and as a result public employment services became 
more and more planless and chaotic until they suffered the loss of 
public support and adequate appropriations. 
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The Division of Information 


In 1907 the Federal Government made its entry into the em ploy- 
ment service field. Its primary interest in doing this was to diy ert 
immigrants from the overcrowded Port of New York to less con:esteq 
areas where workers were in demand. ‘To this end the Division of 
Information was established in the Bureau of Immigration of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The Division of Information did .little placement work. As js 


name implies, its chief function was to inform immigrants about the 
economic possibilities of the country they were entering so that they 
could make their plans accordingly. Bulletins were distributed a; 


Ellis Island telling about land for rent or sale, the soil, climate, and 
market conditions, and to some extent describing farm, business, and 
industrial opportunities. 

It was soon realized that Ellis Island was not the place to dissemi- 
nate this information because the newly arrived immigrants were too 
excited to grasp its significance. The main office of the Division of 
Information, therefore, was moved to the mainland, and handbills 
written in many languages, directing the recipient to the New York 
office, were distributed on the ferries. 


Early Procedures in State Offices 


MEANWHILE the various State employment offices were progressing 
as best they could, but there was virtually no cooperation even among 
the offices within a State. At this stage of development, employers’ 
orders were not accepted unless an applicant who could fill the position 
was already registered, and applicants were not registered unless 
some work to which they could be referred was immediately available. 
Thus, a review of the statistics of those days would lead one to believe 
that the proportion of applicants for whom work was found and the 
number of vacancies filled was extremely large. In reality, these 
figures give no indication of the actual labor supply or demand at 
that time. 

Finally, in 1913, representatives from eight States met in Chicago 
and formed the American Association of Public Employment Oflices. 
Their object was ‘‘to improve the efficiency of the public employment 
offices now in existence; to work for the establishment of such offices 
in all States; to secure cooperation and closer connection between tle 
offices in each State and among the States; to promote uniform 
methods of doing business in all the public employment offices; to 
secure a regular interchange of information and reports among thie 
various offices; to secure proper distribution of labor throughout the 
country by the cooperation of municipal, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments.”’ Despite such good intentions, the public employment 
offices continued to flounder along rather helplessly for several years 
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until changing conditions and the World War made a reorganization 


necessary. ( 
War Expedients 


Wirn the advent of the war, immigration to the United States 
diminished and the work of the Division of Information rapidly 
decreased in importance. At this time, however, there was great 
industrial dislocation throughout the country and governmental 
coordination of employment facilities became necessary. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the Division of Information which con- 
tained the nucleus of an employment service was organized to serve 
as an employment medium. 

Of this experiment an authoritative observer wrote: ‘Even in a 
normal period such a service would have been impotent, but during 
the exigencies of the World War its paralysis became disastrous. 
With no appreciation of what the employment-office function entailed, 
with a personnel trained and interested in another field of work, with 
scant publicity and less direction, * * * little could have been 
expected.” 


The United States Employment Service as a War Measure 


In 1917 the Secretary of Labor requested $750,000 to finance a 
Nation-wide employment service that could meet war needs ade- 
quately. Only one-third of this sum was appropriated but an addi- 
tional allotment of $825,000 from the President’s fund for national 
security and defense made the reorganization possible. On January 
3, 1918, the United States Employment Service was separated from 
the Bureau of Immigration and designated as a unit of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The United States Employment Service then originated as a war 
emergency measure. It was projected at the eleventh hour and shot 
up at reckless speed. As the first director of the United States 
Employment Service expressed it, the Service ‘‘was called upon to 
perform the very remarkable feat of building a machine and operating 
it at the same time.” There were very few workers trained in 
employment-office methods, and little experience from which to 
draw. One of the first things done was to enlarge the Service. When 
the reorganization began there were offices in 41 cities and branches in 
52. At the end of the fiscal year there were 400 employment offices. 


Recruiting of War Workers 


Tue War Policies Board adopted a resolution at this time declaring 
that the recruiting of industrial workers for public or private work 
related to war activities should be done through the United States 
Employment Service. This made the Employment Service responsi- 
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ble for filling all personnel requirements of war industry and for th, 
transfer of workers from nonwar to war work. There was an oy. 
traordinary demand for workers in those industries stimulated by th, 


manufacture of ships, munitions, ordnance, and other materials 
necessary for the conduct of war. Labor was scarce and unequally 
distributed. 

Realizing that our military success would have been endangered 
by an unintelligent draft of industrial recruits, the Public Servic, 
Reserve system was brought under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Employment Service. One pressing problem was to maintaiy 
food production while 3,000,000 soldiers were removed from: produc. 


tive work. The Boys’ Working Reserve mobilized boys between 
16 and 21 for this purpose, on a purely voluntary basis. Nearly q 


million and a half women were recruited to work in the mills and 
factories upon which the Government relied for materials of war. 
and upon which the civilian population depended for its daily needs. 


Despite the great burden these adjustments placed on the Service. 
the war program was successful in reducing labor turn-over and jn 
adding to the number of workers steadily engaged in war work. 


Post-War Activities 


THE administrative technicalities which the war work entailed 
were beginning to be straightened out when the Armistice was signed, 
and overnight the problem changed completely. Instead of recruiting 
men it became necessary to recruit jobs. To meet the placement 
problem 2,000 bureaus for returning soldiers and sailors were estab- 
lished and the work was carried on locally. In an effort to prevent 
dangerous uneniployment due to the cancelation of war contracts, 
the War Department and the War Industries Board called on the 
United States Employment Service for information. The Service 
undertook a survey of 122 industrial centers and telegraphed weekly 
reports to the War Industries Board. 


The Eclipse of the United States Employment Service in the Twenties 


Tue work of the Employment Service was suddenly curtailed in 
1919 when annual appropriation was so reduced that the entire 
field organization had to be either turned over to States or munici- 
palities or abandoned completely. Reports continued to be sub- 
mitted to the central office at Washington since the authorized heads 
of the State or local employment services, as dollar-a-year men, 
were made agents of the United States Employment Service. 

During the period between 1920 and 1930 employment services 
in the individual States were conducted by special bureaus, by 
bureaus specializing in other duties but performing placement work 
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addition, by members of industrial commissions, and by the State 
commissioners of labor. Some were conducted without any cen- 
alized direction at all. The offices were small, usually having only a 
director and a clerk. 

In 1931 the so-called Doak Reorganization was effected. Secretary 
Doak planned to open 1 employment bureau in each State, to expand 
the Farm Labor and Veterans’ Placement Services and to subdivide 
the Service into 7 sections, including building trades, miners, manu- 
facturing, ete., each under a coordinating superintendent. . The 
Doak plan, it appears, suffered from a lack of integration with existing 
employment offices, which resulted in duplication of effort. 

The passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act on June 6, 1933, inaugurated 
, Federal-State system of public employment offices. 
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Summary of Employment Reports for April 1935 
Comparison of April 1935 with March 1935 and April 1934 


SUMMARY of the reported data regarding employment jy 
April 1935 is presented in the following four tables. Employ- 

ment and pay-roll indexes, per capita weekly earnings, average |,oy;s 
worked per week, and average hourly earnings, as well as percentage 
changes from March 1935 and April 1934, are shown for manufactyp. 
ing and for the nonmanufacturing groups insofar as the information 
is available. 

The principal changes shown in these tables are briefly as follows: 

Factory employment stood at the same level in April as in March, 
but weekly pay rolls rose 0.1 percent or $148,000. Decreases are 
usually shown in April as evidenced by the fact that over the 16-year 
period for which information is available, 1919-34, employment 
fell in this month in 10 of the years, and pay rolls in 12 years. 

Forty-nine of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed showed 
gains in employment from March to April and 50 showed gains in 
pay rolls. Among the industries in which large seasonal gains in 
employment were reported were: Canning, cement, marble-slate- 
granite, beet sugar, and ice cream. Substantial gains in employment 
were also shown in the electric- and steam-car building, aircraft, 
engine-turbine-tractor, stove, carpet and rug, and paint and varnish 
industries. A number of other industries allied to the building- 
construction industry showed gains from March to April, namely 
sawmills, millwork, structural-metal work, and plumbers’ supplies. 
The brick, tile, and terra cotta industry reported only a slight gain in 
employment, the expected seasonal expansion having been retarde« by 
strikes in brick plants in certain localities. Smaller increases in em- 
ployment in industries of major importance were shown in electrical 
machinery, foundries and machine shops, and automobiles. 

Although the level of factory employment as a whole remained 
unchanged, employment in the durable-goods group continued to 
increase. The gain of 1.1 percent in this group brought the April 
index to 71.6 percent of the 3-year average, 1923-25. This is the 
highest point reached since Apri] 1931. Durable-goods pay rolls rose 
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)1 percent in April, the index being 61.8, the highest point since May 
931. Employment in the nondurable-goods group, on the other 
pand, fell off 0.8 percent and pay rolls decreased 1.8 percent. 

In nonmanufacturing 12 of the 17 industries surveyed showed gains 
‘, employment from March to April and 9 reported increased pay 
lls. Retail trade establishments added more than 131,000 workers 
io their rolls and over $1,900,000 to their weekly wage disbursements 
Wholesale trade, on the other hand, showed losses of 12,800 in number 
of workers and $231,000 in weekly wages. Bituminous-coal mining 
rcistered a Sharp drop in employment (more than 33,000 workers) 
and an even more severe decline in weekly pay rolls (nearly $2,500,000). 
In the aggregate the nonmanufacturing industries showed a net in- 
crease of approximately 118,000 workers and a decrease of approxi- 
mately $290,000 in weekly wages. 

A comparison with April 1934 shows for the manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing groups surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
approximately 48,000 more employees and $9,800,000 more in weekly 
wages in April of this year. 

There was a marked increase in practically all types of Federal 
employment during the month of April. Comparing the current 
with the preceding month, total employment showed a gain of 5.4 
percent while pay rolls rose 7.4 percent. 

Construction projects especially showed a substantial increase. 
More than 50,000 additional workers were employed at the site of 
P. W. A. construction projects. Employment on construction 
projects financed by direct governmental appropriations showed a 
gain of nearly 8,000 and on projects financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation nearly 1,000. 

Increases were also registered in the number of employees in the 
executive, judicial, and legislative services of the United States 
Government. 

In the case of emergency conservation work a gain of nearly 75,000 
occurred. The number employed in relief work decreased nearly 
93,000. 

Private employment.—Table 1 shows the April 1935 employment 
and pay-roll indexes and per capita weekly earnings for all manufac- 
turing industries combined, for various nonmanufacturing industries, 
and for class I steam railroads with percentage changes over the 
month and year, except in the few cases referred to in footnotes, for 
which certain items cannot be computed. Table 2 shows for the 
same industries as in table 1, as far as data are available, average 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings, together with 
percentage changes over the month and year intervals. 
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Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturin 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, April 1935 (Prelimin 


£ Industries bid 
ary Figures) ” 

















— 
Per capita weekly 
Employment Pay roll sireines kly 
Percentage Percentage | Percentage 
Industry change change Aver.| change 
Index from— Index from— 1 trom 
April April y | 
SB rer see aT OU’: he ae 1535 “a oan 
March} April March} April March) Apri] 
1935 | 1934 1935 | 1934 1935 | 1934 All 
g cas 
a y 
(1923-25 = (1923-26 = | ; 
All manufacturing industries 100) 100)  . Mets 
combined. .........---------- 82.4) (!) (1) 70.8 | +0.1 | +5.2 | 21.18 | +01 45, eee 
Class I steam railroads *...-.-_. 54.7) (1!) | -—3.9 (3) () (8) (3) (3 Cruc 
(1929= (1929 = | Pub] 
Coal mining: 100) 100) 
EE Ee 52.6 | +2.3 | —9.6 49.9 |+28.1 | —3.5 | 27.64 |+25.1 | +69 | 
ee 74.3 | —9.0 | +2.9 45.0 |—33.3 |—12.5 | 15.58 |—26.6 ~1449 ter 
Metalliferous mining-----.-.-.-.--- 46.0 | +2.3 |+10.3 31.8 | +3.1 |4+16.9 | 22.42) +.8 469 Tra 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
eRe 9) 5 Bae 45.3 |+11.8 | —7.0 28.9 |+15.9-| —3.3 | 16.08 | +3.6 43.9 
Crude-petroleum producing -- -- 74.9 | +1.1 | +1.2 56.7 | +1.2 | +6.2 | 20.27) +.1 | +48 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph _--| 60.7) —.2| —.7 73.1 | —3.0 | +6.3 | 27.80 | —2.8 +79 Hot 
Electric light and power Lat 
and manufactured gas-_-- 82.6] +.4| +.2 79.0) —.6| +2.9 | 30.39 LO | +26 by 
Electric-railroad and motor- Bai 
bus operation and main- Bri 
ia p wb sdsecesusdouces 71.4] +.2] —1.1 63.3) —.2|) +.6/) 28.17; —.4 1.8 Ins 
rade: u 
Co ee ern 83.2} —1.0)} +1.3 64.8 —.6 | +2.7 | 26.97 +.4 1.3 m 
itera tihiticiinn lente g 83.6 | +4.2 | +1.3 62.5 | +3.5 | +2.1 | 20.25 | —1.0 8 1 
General merchandising - 94.5 | +6.5 | +3.8 77.5 | +4.6 | +4.7 | 17.55 | —1.7 y ’ 
Other than genera F 
merchandising - -- -_-- 80.7 | +3.5 +.5 59.4 | +3.1 | +1.5 | 22.30 —.3 1.0 
Hotels (cash payments only) - - - 85.5 | —1.1/| —13 67.1 | —1.6|} +.9] 13.64) —.6 2.2 
pe eet ee Dc 80.0} +.4| —.6 65.5 | +1.4 | +1.7 | 15.53) +.9 2.4 
Dyeing and cleaning --.----- ---- 79.9 |+10.2 (') 61.9 |4+15.7 | +1.8 | 18.81 | +5.0 1.8 
Mpiigsscdietes..cé (3) +.2 | +1.0 (3) +.3} 41.1] 31.77] +.1 
te uk (3) —1.2 |—24.5 (3) —1.1 |—27.6 | 34.55 +.1 4.1 
I OR pee (3) +.2 +.6 (3) —1.6 | +1.5 | 36.38 | —1.9 4 
Building construction ----_----_- (3) +11.0| —.4 (3) +12.1 | +1.4 | 23.00 | +1.0 2.1 





























1 No change. 
? Preliminary. Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
3 Not available. 
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Table 2,—Hours and Earnings in April 1935 in All Manufacturing Industries 
; Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries (Preliminary Figures) 
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ape om changes over year computed from indexes. 
' The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
‘ Not available. 

Public employment.—Employment created by the Federal Govern- 
ment is of two general classes: (1) Employment either in the executive, 
judicial, legislative, or military services, and on various construction 
projects financed by the Federal Government; and (2) employment on 
relief work, where the work itself and the system of payment is of an 
emergency-relief character. Data for these two types of Federal 
employment are shown separately in tables 3 and 4. 


Table 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Various Services of United States 
Government, April 1935 (Preliminary Figures) 








Employment Per- Pay rolls Per- 


Kind of service c cent- cent- 
April March age . age 
1935 1935 change April 1935 | March 1935 change 











1, 338, 772 |! 1,270, 654 ‘ $151, 598, 010 |! $141,157,889 | +7.4 
2 709, 977 699, 708 . 106, 744, 129 | | 100, 484,610 | +6.2 
1, 859 1, 831 . 475, 804 454, 664 | +4.6 

4, 830 4, 759 . 1, 153, 325 1, 086,807 | +6.1 
256, 491 258, 650 ° 19, 898, 971 19, 977, 791 -.4 
333,045 | | 281,461 |+18.3 20, 939,741 | ! 17,400,798 | +20.3 
10, 300 9, 586 | +7.4 1, 007, 424 890, 333 | +13. 2 


projects financed 
direct governmental appropriations- 22, 270 14, 659 |+51.9 1, 378, 616 862, 886 | +59.8 





























Po 1 7 émployees by transfers previously reported as separations by transfers, not actual additions for 
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Table 4.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Relief Work of Various Federal! 



























































cies, April 1935 (Preliminary Figures) * Agen, No 
pre 
Employment aie Pay rolls oa B el 
Group cent- ro ent. } 
_ | March |change| April 1935 | March | mad » 
pe ee 2, 677, 376 |! 2,696,531 | —0.7 | $78,744,918 | ! $76, 784. | we na 
Emergency-work program..._........ “2, 308, 839. 12, 401, 579. —3.9 62, 343, 804 1 62, 596, 3 a ad 
Emergency conservation work - -_____ 368, 537 | | 294, 952 peens 16, 401, 114 | 1 14,187,741 445» pa 
! Revised. 3 : im: 
Coverage of Reports vi 
Monta ty reports on trend of employment and pay rolls are now sh 
available for the following groups: (1) 90 manufacturing industries: th 
(2) 17 nonmanufacturing industries, including building construction: cl 
(3) class I steam railroads; and (4) Federal services and agencies. P 
The reports for the first two of these groups—manufacturine and 0 
nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of (I 
Labor Statistics, but in practically all cases the samples are sufficient ly : 
large to be entirely representative. The figures on class I steam P 
railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission e 
and include all employees. The data for the various Federal sery- : 
ices and agencies also cover all employees on the pay rolls of ' 
such organizations. d 
In total, these four main groups include a majority of the wage 
and salary workers in the United States. Unfortunately, however, 


eo ed 


information is not available for certain other large employment 


groups—notably, agricultural work, professional service, and domestic 
and personal service. 
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Trend of Employment in March: Revised Figures 


HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 
ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
month of March 1935. The tabular data are the same as those pub- 
lished in the Trend of Employment pamphlet for March except for 
certain minor revisions and corrections. 


Industrial Employment 
Manufacturing Industries 





Tue March index of factory employment was 82.4 percent of the 
average for the 3-year period 1923-25. This represented a gain over 
February of 1.5 percent or approximately 97,000 workers and, except- 
ing April and May of last year, was the highest point reached since 
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November 1930. The March pay-roll index, 70.7, exceeded all 
previous levels since May 1931. The gain from February was 2.3 
percent Or approximately $3,300,000 in weekly wages. 

March marks the fourth successive month in which gains in factory 
employment and pay rolls were shown. Increases are usually shown 
in March as evidenced by the fact that over the 16-year period 
1919-34, employment rose in this month in each of 13 years and 
pay rolls in each of 12 years. The current gains compare favorably 
with the increases in all of these years except 1934 when business 
activity was greater than usual. 

Sixty-eight of the ninety manufacturing industries surveyed 
showed increased employment, while 67 showed gains in pay rolls. Of 
the 14 major groups into which the manufacturing industries are 
classified, only 1, food, showed less employees in March than in 
February. The percentage decline was 1.2, which was the equivalent 
of almost 8,000 workers. The greatest increase in employment 
(more than 18,000) was shown in the machinery group. The per- 
centage gain was 2.6 and was shared by 7 of the 9 industries com- 
prising this group. Among them were foundry and machine-shop, 
electrical machinery, agricultural implement, and machine-tool 
industries. The gain in the latter industry reflected demand for 
metal-cutting power-driven machinery, while the settlement of labor 
difficulties accounted in part for the rise in agricultural implements. 
More than 15,000 workers were returned to employment in the trans- 
portation group, the net increase of 2.7 percent being due primarily to 
gains of 19.6 percent in the electric and steam car-building industry 
and 1.7 in automobiles. Seasonal expansion in the wearing apparel 
industries was the major factor in the return to work of 13,000 em- 
ployees in the textile group, although 3 of the 8 fabric-manufacturing 
industries also showed gains. Substantial numbers of employees 
ranging from 3,000 to 11,000 were also returned to work in the 
chemical, lumber, iron and steel, stone-clay-glass, nonferrous metal, 
leather, and railroad-repair shop groups. The paper and printing, 
tobacco products, and rubber products groups together accounted for 
a gain of approximately 2,000 wage earners. 

Employment in the durable-goods industries was still 29.2 percent 
below the level of the base period 1923-25, while employment in the 
nondurable-goods industries was only 5.2 percent below the base 
period. The gains over the month interval were 2.2 percent in the 
former and only 0.7 percent in the latter. The increases in pay rolls 
were more pronounced. 

The Bureau’s indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are com- 
puted from returns supplied by representative establishments in 90 
manufacturing industries. In March reports were received from 
24,659 establishments employing in that month 3,893,648 workers 
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whose weekly wages were $82,132,593. More than 50 percent of all 
the wage earners in the manufacturing industries of the country wer 
covered by these reports. 

Per capita weekly earnings are also computed from these reports 
They should not be confused with full-time weekly rates of wages, a 
they are obtained by dividing the total number of employees (part. 
time as well as full-time workers) into the total weekly pay roll. |, 
March the average weekly earnings for all manufacturing industries 
combined were $21.09 or 0.8 percent higher than in February. Sixty. 
three of the ninety manufacturing industries canvassed showed 
higher weekly rates of pay in March than in February, the percent. 
age changes ranging from 8.7 to 0.3. 

Reports of man-hour data by a smaller number of establishments— 
some firms do not report man-hours—showed that average hours 
worked per week during March were 0.3 percent higher than in Febry. 
ary and average hourly earnings were 0.4 percent higher. Ofthe 
industries for which man-hour data are published, 55 showed increases 
in average hours worked per week and 48 reported increased hourly 
earnings. Man-hour data are not published for any industry for 
which available information covers less than 20 percent of all em- 
ployees in that industry. 

Detailed statistics concerning employment, pay rolls, average hours 
worked per week, per capita weekly earnings, and average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing industries in March are presented in 
table 1. This table also presents the percentage changes from 
February of this year and March of last year. 
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1606 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW—JUNE 1935 


Long-Time Trend of Factory Employment and Pay Rolls 


GENERAL indexes of factory employment and pay rolls, }aseq 


0 
the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100, are presented below by meal 


from January 1929 through March 1935. The chart on the followin 
page is plotted from these indexes and gives a more graphic presents, 












































Senta. 
tion of the trend over this period. 
Table 2.—General Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
Industries—January 1929 to March 1935 
[3-year average, 1923-25= 100] 
Employment Pay rolls 
Month = 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 199; 
January-.... 100.8} 97.3) 79.6) 68.7} 60.2) 73.3] 78.7| 1023] 95.9) 70.0) 53.5) 39.5, 510 64) 
February ...| 102.9] 97.4) 80.3) 69.5) 61.1) 77.7| 81.2] 109.3) 98.8) 74.3) 54.6) 40.2) 606) gy) 
March...... 104.1} 96.9} 80.7) 68.4) 58.8) 80.8) 82.4] 111.6] 98.8} 75.6). 53.1) 37.1) «61.8 7 
April. ..... 105.3} 96.3} 80.7; 66.1} 59.9) 82.4)......| 112.6} 97.7] 74.4] 49.5] 38.8 3 
_ epiaee 105.3} 94.8) 80.1) 63.4) 62.6) 82.5)..._.. 112.9) 95.4] 73.4] 46.8) 42.7 
June__...... 105.6| 92.9) 78.4) 61.2) 66.9) 81.1)__.._- 111.2} 92.3} 69.7) 43.4) 47.2) 649). 
Juiy........| 106.1] 89.5} 77.0) 58.9) 71.5) 78.7|.....- 107.2} 84.3] 66.2) 39.8) 50.8 5 
August. _...| 407.9} 88.8) 77.1) 60.1] 76.4) 79.5).....- 112.0} 83.3] 65.9} 40.6 56.8) 622 
September._| 109.0} 89.6) 77.4) 63.3) 80.0) 75.8|_..... 112.9} 84.1) 63.4) 42.9) 59.1) 50 
October____. 107.7} 87.7| 74.4) 64.4] 79.6) 78.4)...... 112.4} 82.2) 61.3) 447] 59.4) 610 
November..| 103.6 84.6] 71.8} 63.4) 76.2) 76.8|_.___- 104.1} 76.8} 58.1) 42.9) 55.5) S95) 
December__| 99.8] 82.3) 71.0) 62.1] 74.4) 78.0|_....- 100.7] 75.2) 57.6) 41.5) 54.5) 63.2). 
Average__| 104.8] 91.5} 77.4] 64.1] 69.0| 78.8|1 80.8] 109.1) 88.7) 67.5| 46.1 48. 5| 61.9] 1 68.9 














1 Average for 3 months. 


Table 3 gives employment and pay-roll indexes for the durable- and 
nondurable-goods groups by months from January 1929 through 
March 1935. These indexes are likewise based on the 3-year average, 
1923-25 as 100. 


Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in the Durable and Nondurable 
Groups, January 1929 to March 1935 


[3-year average, 1923-25= 100] 


Durable group ' 

















_ _  —E nl an ena AS. 







































Employment Pay rolls 
Month 7 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1935 
January_..-| 99.1| 93.1] 71.9] 57.3] 45.4] 50.8] 66.1| 100.0; 90.1] 50.8] 41.3] 27.6) 41.6 525 
February...| 101.7} 93.3| 72.1| 57.8] 45.8] 63.5) 69.3] 109.0] 94.6] 64.4| 42.0] 27.7| 47.9 ‘x’ 
March...... 103.5} 93.1) 72.2} 56.5] 43.9| 67.1] 70.8] 112.0] 95.1] 65.7| 40.4) 25.3) 528 0.5 
April. ...... 105.3} 92.8 72.2) 54.6) 44.4) 70.0\._.._. 114.7| 95.3} 65.1) 38.0] 26.6] 57.4... 
aaa 106.5} 91.8} 71.4] 529] 47.0| 71.5|...... 115.8| 93.3] 64.1| 37.0] 20.8] 58.6 
aOR 106.4) 89.1} 69.5} 50.9| 50.7; 70.8|...... 112.9} 89.1 59.4| 33.3] 34.7] 56.9 
ee 106.3} 84.7} 66.8} 48.5| 55.3| 67.4|...... 107.1| 78.1] 54.3| 29.8] 38.0] 49.9 
August .___. 107.3} 82.2} 65.3] 46.9] 60.1| 66.1|...... 112.6] 75.6 52.9| 28.2] 43.9! 50.0 
September..| 106.8] 81.0] 64.5! 47.3| 63.4] 64.2|_..... 111.7} 74.7| 49.6) 27.9] 44.7) 45.5 
October__._- 105.0} 79.6| 61.8} 47.7] 63.2] 62.8|...... 111.1] 73.7) 48.5] 29.8] 45.4) 46.4 
November ..| 100.3} 77.1] 60.3} 481] 61.2] 622\...... 101.7| 68.4| 46.4| 30.0] 42.5] 46.1 
=| 95.81 74.9] 59.7] 47.3| 60.71 64.3\...... 96.7| 66.4) 45.8] 29.4) 42.3) 504 
Average__| 103.7} 86.1} 67.3] 51.3] 53.4 08.8 # 68.7 108.8| 82.9] 56.3 33.9) 36.8] 60.3) 51.2 



























! Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Iron and steel; machinery; transpor':!i00 
ee Seen repair shops; non’errous metals; lumber and allied products; and stone, clay, and 


2 Average for 3 months. 
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Table 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in the Durable and No; 


























‘ idura 
Groups, January 1929 to March 1935—Continued ble 
(3-year average, 1923-25= 100] 
Nondurable group 
Employment Pay rolls 
Month . — 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1923 | 1934 | 1935 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 

January --..| 102.7) 101.8} 87.8) 80.9) 76.0} 87.9) 92.3) 105.3) 103.2) 83.0) 69.1) 54.5) 69.7) 199 
February...| 104.3) 101.7} 89.0) 82.2) 77.6) 93.0) 94.1) 109.8) 104.1) 86.9) 70.7) 56.2) 76.9) go; 
March... .. 104.9) 100.9} 90.0} 81.2) 74.7) 95.4) 94.8) 111.0) 103.5) 88.3) 69.2) 52.1) 801 a3 
April. _..... 105. 4) 100.1} 89.8) 78.5) 76.5} 95.8/...... 110. 2} 100.8} 86.3) 64.0) 54.4) soo 

biiiinesal 104.1} 98.0) 89.3) 74.8] 79.3) 94.3)...._. 109.3} 98.3) 85.2) 59.3) 57.9|_7 is. 
EE cninmessia 104.7) 96.9) 88.0) 72.4} 84.3) 92.3)__.... 109.1} 96.5) 82.7) 56.2) 63.1) 7 
ede 105.8} 94.7) 88.2) 70.1] 88.9} 90.8)... 107.3} 92.3} 81.3] 52.6) 67.0) 73.9 
August - ___. 108.6} 95.9 89.8} 74.2) 93.9) 94.0/__.__- 111.3} 93.2) 82.5) 56.3) 73.3| 77.8 
September._| 111.4) 98.9] 91.1) 80.4) 97.8} 88.2)_..... 114.4] 96.0) 80.8} 61.8) 77.6) 74.9 
October____- 110.6} 96.5) 88.0) 82.3} 97.2) 95.1)... 114.2} 93.0) 77.6] 63.6) 77.3] 79.6 
November._| 107.1) 92.7) 84.2} 79.9} 92.2) 92.4)...__. 107.4} 87.4) 73.0 50.2) 72.1) 76.6). 
December--} 104.0} 90.1) 83.0) 77.8| 89.1) 92.7|_..... 105.8} 86.5) 72.5) 56.9) 70.1) 79.5,” 

remy... 106.1} 97.4] 88.2) 77.9] 85.6 92.7) 293.7| 109.6) 96.2) 81.7) 61.6 o4.6 76.8 181.8 






































2 Average .vr 3 months. 
3 Includes remaining groups of manufacturing industries not shown under footnote 1. 


Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Total Weekly Pay Rolls 


THE adjustment of the Bureau’s indexes of factory employment and 
pay rolls to conform with the trend shown by census totals through 
1931 makes possible more accurate estimates each month of the num- 
ber of wage earners and the total pay rolls in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. Thus the general employment index of 82.4 for March 
means that there were an estimated 6,906,300 workers on jobs in 
factories in that month. The corresponding pay-roll index, 70.7, 
represents an estimated weekly wage disbursement of $143,927,000. 
The gains over February amounted to 97,000 in number of workers 
and $3,300,000 in weekly pay roll. 

The estimated number of wage earners and amount of weekly pay 
rolls in all manufacturing industries combined and in the 14 major 
groups and the 2 textile subgroups into which these manufacturing 
industries have been classified are shown in table 4. This table gives 
the average number of wage earners and weekly pay rolls for the index 
base period, 1923-25, for the years 1929 to 1934, inclusive, and for 
the months January through March 1935. These estimates have 
been computed by multiplying the weighting factors of the several 
groups of industries (number employed or weekly pay roll in the index 
base period, 1923-25), by the Bureau’s index numbers of employment 
or pay rolls (which have been adjusted to conform with the census 
trends over the period 1919-31), and dividing by 100. Data are not 
available for all groups over the entire period shown. The totals for 
all manufacturing industries combined have been adjusted to include 
all groups. The estimated total employment and weekly pay rolls 
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mbined for all manufacturing industries do not include the manu- 
factured-gas industry (which is included in the Bureau’s electric 
light and power and manufactured-gas industry) or the motion-picture 


industry. 


Table 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Weekly Wages in All Manu- 
facturing Industries Combined and in Industry Groups 
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Year and month 


Total manufacturing 


Iron and steel and 
their products 
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1, 105, 700 
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Table 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Weekly Wages in A\| 




































































: 4 ; . Manu. . 
facturing Industries Combined and in Industry Groups—Continy-) pei 
_ = was 
Textiles and their products—Continued gi 
Leather ar man. Tee" 
ufactu ” cen! 
Year and month Wearing apparel Group 
= —s pay 
Employ- Weekly Employ- | Weekly Employ- eakly ind 
ment pay rolls ment pay rolls ment nai 
nul 
1923-25 average.._.............- 474, 100 | $10,336,000 | 1,629,400 |$31, 676,000 | 323,500 & og" ayy 1 
i oe ai. ine eeant 536,700 | 11,476,000 | 1, 706,900 | 33,321,000 | 318, 600 16 ann ” 
EM al 497,700 | 9,680,000 | 1,513,000 | 27,115,000 | 295. 100 748. Onn we 
i tecntloct hai aieteasee iaacind ade emake 472, 000 8, 338, 000 | 1,421,000 | 23, 799, 000 272, 800 35 On 1 
BRR 2 ees 401,800 | 5, 733,000 | 1,250,300 | 16,947,000 | 255.500 | 4 nnn om ea 
RMN ee Ail FEM Mi 418,100 | 5,757,000 | 1,432,700 | 19,394,000 | 269,400 © 4 444 han , 
ee Sen ee 432,100 | 6,992,000 | 1,485,900 | 22,564,000 | 284) 000 oT a tos 
a aaa 423, 800 6, 884,000 | 1,551. 200 | 24, 866, 000 285, 700 701M 19: 
| la ST Ra et 458, 900 8, 217,000 | 1,603,300 | 26, 766, 000 296, 300 763. 000 
SE SLES 480, 700 9, 147,000 | 1,616,400 | 27, 495, 000 299, 900 875 0M an 
Food and kindred : th 
an ndr 
products Tobacco manufactures} Paper and printing th 
Year and month - 
Employ- Weekly Employ- | Weekly Employ- | Weel in 
ment pay rolls ment pay rolls ment | payr I 
= Ca 
1923-25 average................. 668, 300 | $15, 240, 000 138, 400 | $2, 225, 000 531, 100 |$14, 845. 09 
ER ee re Oe cee 753, 500 17, 344, 000 116, 100 1, 819, 000 591, 500 0 
RE SES oe Se 731, 100 16, 593, 000 108, 300 1, 617, 000 574, 100 r 
A TSS Setae EE a see 650, 500 14, 173, 000 99, 700 1, 334, 000 511,800 | | vy 
ES eae eer 577, 100 11, 308, 000 88, 600 1, 052, 000 451,700 | | 6, 00 
i ceschasiesspestibinincdediadinahatiassbcndiieshenbiitechen ts 631, 000 11, 604, 000 82, 700 944, 000 458, 400 | 10, 299, 00 
illlitninvnshneaiendciparciipitichdntibebaints 711, 700 14, 080, 000 86, 700 1, 049, 000 503, 700 
aes ee 630, 700 12, 696, 000 78, 200 923, 000 607, 700 | 12. 397.000 
OT SSS 627,000 | 12,717,000 79, 300 908, 000 513, 600 00) 
Ea ee WSS 619, 300 12, 648, 000 80, 000 986, 000 514, 600 | 12 000 
Onantiels app ptted Rubber produc 
Year and month _ 
Employ- Weekly Employ- Week! 
ment pay rolls ment pay roll 
SIRS ina T. . ..tdidin caemboviindeschboedns 333, 000 $8, 321, 000 134, 300 $3, 468. 001 
re Tl Rel. o. ctemcinin onan oemtibwawase diene 384, 800 10, 068, 000 149, 100 3, US6, Of 
DEP. ‘dcidanetuds atone Hanyesttatbuawpegins aeons 364, 700 9, 334, 000 115, 500 2, 934, 00 
YR ie A anes A> a Sa 316, 800 7, 643, 000 99, 200 2, “ 
RRC eT OE EE ES he See eee 279, 700 5, 861, 000 87, 800 1, § 10 
nh aie SER Ss AE Sayers 315, 400 6, 179, 000 99, 300 1,7 v0 
Br idiniinplgtiicananes nistenwacalpuinadeietidaatsiiagh 361, 600 7, 437, 000 111, 300 2, 2 i 
SE Ps See 361, 000 7, 620, 000 109, 900 2, 407, 00 
gS RRA ER + SRLS FO, 364, 300 7, 751, 000 111, 500 2, 493, (00 
Pe taskiinscocmipliben sedbodccceveuuen 375, 400 7, 997, 000 111, 900 2, 448, 00 

















Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Tue nonmanufacturing industries presented a mixed picture in 
March of gains and losses in employment and pay rolls. Ten of tlie 
sixteen nonmanufacturing industries, other than building constric- 
tion, surveyed monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
gains in employment and 14 showed increased pay rolls. Retail 
trade establishments added 42,000 new employees to their rolls, 
largely due to spring expansion, the percentage gain over the mont! 
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ping 1.3. The gain in their weekly wage disbursements in March 
was even larger, 1.9 percent or over $1,000,000. Anthracite mining 
registered a sharp loss in employment due to lack of orders (20.2 per- 
cent or almost 19,000) and an even more severe decline in weekly 
pay roll (39.5 percent or over $1,100,000). In the aggregate, the 16 
industries combined showed a net gain of approximately 21,000 in 
number of employees and $1,200,000 in weekly wages. 

Table 5 shows indexes of employment and pay rolls, per capita 
weekly earnings, average hours worked per week, and average hourly 
earnings in March for 13 of the nonmanufacturing industries covered, 
together with percentage changes from February 1935 and March 
1934. Indexes of employment and pay rolls for banking, brokerage, 
and insurance establishments are not available, but the table shows 
the percentage changes in employment, pay rolls, and earnings, for 
these three industries. 

The Bureau has discontinued publication of figures for employment 
in the real-estate business until a considerable increase in coverage 
can be effected. 
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months from January 1932 to March 1935 are shown in table 6. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Nonmanufacturing 


| | | | | | | | | 


Average. 


April 
May ....csaaaan 
June 
July 


[npex numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for 13 non- 


The indexes for wholesale and retail trade have recently been 
revised to conform with the trends indicated by the 1929 and 1933 
Average.| 36. 5| 34.6| 41. 6/144. 5| 21.6] 20.6] 26.7/130.3| 49.0] 44.9] 48. 9|138. 2) 29. 1| 24.7] 29.6|122.6 
Average.| 55.3] 62.2] 77. 7|174. 4] 44.1] 44. 1] 56. 9|155. 5] 79. 1] 70.4] 70. 3|!70. 1) 81. 1) 68.2) 71. 5|174.0 


census averages. 
The indexes for ‘‘total retail trade” have been computed by 


weighting the indexes of the two subgroups, “general merchandising ”’ 


and “other than general merchandising.” 


Table 6.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls for Nonmanufacturing Indus- 
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November..... 
December... _-. 


February...... 
Mosch...ccsaaun 
August... 


Septem ber..... 
October - - . 
November..... 
December. .... 
January. 


@ 
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Table 6.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls for Nonmanufacturi 























































































































a ng I , 
tries, January 1932 to March 1935—Continued = 
Electric light and power and manutfac- Electric-railroad and motor-bys ver 
tured gas and maintenance? 2 
Month Employment Pay rolls Employment Pay : 
1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 1982 | 1933 134 | 1938 
January .-....- 89.3) 77.7] 82.2) 82.7| 88.4! 73.0] 73.8) 78.0] 79. 5| 70.6) 70.5) 71.2 md 60.9} 59.2) g2 9 
February-....- 87. 2| 77.4] 81. 2] 82.2) 86.0] 71.6] 74. 4| 78.3) 78.9) 70.4) 71.0) 71.0) 74.8] 60.6 60.1) gy; 
March.........| 85.5] 76.9] 81.7} 82.2) 85.4) 71.9] 75.6| 79.4) 77.6] 69.8] 71.7| 71.3] 73.6) 59.4) 62.9) 63.4 
FSi « 84. 8| 76.9] 82.4]... _. 82. 4| 69.4| 76.8|.._-- 78.0} 69. 5| 72. 2|.___- 71.8] 58.1) 62.91. 
TU diles ob Sich ett 84.0] 76.9) 83. 1)_..-- 84. 2| 69.9) 77. 6)_..-- 76.9} 69.1) 72. 6).._-- 72. 2) 58.2) 63.0). 
ticki ietrcd aia 83. 2| 77.3) 84.0)...-- 80. 5) 69.9) 77. 8)|...-- 76. 5} 69.3) 73. 2}.._-- 70. 2) 58. 0+ 63.2 
| PRE 82. 3) 77. 5) 85. 0}_._-- 78.7) 70.0} 81. 1}..--- 75. 6} 69.4) 73. 1/...-- 66. 4) 57.4) 63.8 
Auees........ 81. 5} 78.1) 85. 6)_..-- 76. 7| 70.9) 79. 9)...-- 74. 1| 69.5) 72.8)...-- 63. 8) 58.2) 62.8 
September-.._- 81.0} 80.3} 85. 8|___-- 74.7| 71.8} 79.3)_..-- 73. 5| 69.7) 72. 5|.-.-- 62. 5| 57.8) 62.4 
October. .-..-- 79.9) 82.2) 85. 8}.._-- 74. 4| 76.2) 80. 6).._-- 72. 3} 70.6) 72. 2)... 61. 5) 59.8! 63.0 
November-.--- 79. 1} 82.6) 85, 5)...-- 73. 2| 74. 5) 79. 6)_..-- 71. 8} 71.0) 71. 8)}...-- 61.7) 59.4) 61.8 
December... -- 78. 4) 81.8) 83. 6)_..-- 73. 2| 74.4) 78. 3)_..-- 71. 4| 70.8} 71. 0)...-- 61.9) 59.6) 62. ‘ 
Average} 83.0) 78.8) 83. 8|!82. 4) 79.8) 72.0 Kies dens 75. 5) 70.0) 72. 1/171. 2 wake 58.9) 62. 2/163. 
Wholesale trade Total retail trade 
January. .....- 80. 7| 73.6} 80.6) 84.2} 71.8] 58.3] 60.3) 63.9) 80.3] 72.1] 79.8] 79.5] 71.9] 54.7, 59.0) 59,7 
February------ 79. 7| 72.4) 81.2) 84.6) 70.1) 55.1) 61.0) 64.6) 78.3) 70.4) 79.6) 79.2) 69.1) 51.8 58.8 59.3 
Emi. 78. 6) 71.3) 81.8) 84.0) 68.8) 53.5) 62.0) 65.2) 78.6) 68.9) 81. 5) 80.2] 68.5) 49.0) 59.8! 60.4 
cidndbatbia 77.6} 71. 5| 82. 1)....- 66. 3| 52. 4| 63. 1|_._.- 78.7| 73.3| 82. 5|..... 67.7| 52.0] 61.2\..__ 
i lr wlll 76. 6| 72.2) 82. 8)-._-- 67.1) 53.8) 62. 6)....- 77. 2| 72.1) 82.9)--.-- 65. 5} 51.3] 61.5)... 
OO Sarr 75. 6) 73.9) 82.3)....- 63. 5) 53.7) 62.8)... 76. 3| 73. 2| 82. 6)....- 62.7) 52.2) 61.4)... 
pS SST 75. 2| 75.1) 82. 2).._-- 61. 9) 55. 5) 63. 8}... 73.1) 71.0) 79. 0)...-. 59. 2) 51.0) 60.1)_.__. 
pS SO 74. 9| 77.9) 82. 5)...-- 60. 3} 57. 2) 62. 7|...-- 71.8) 75.4) 77. 8)...-- 56.9) 54.9) 58.4)... 
Septem ber-...- 75. 6} 80.3} 83. 5)...-- 60. 1] 58.7) 63. 6)_._-- 74. 2} 80.6} 81. 7)...-- 58.3] 58.7) 60.6)... 
October. ....-- 76. 2} 81.7} 84.3).._-- 60. 8| 62.4; 64.5)_..-- 76. 3| 83.3) 82. 6)_..-- 59. 7| 61.6] 61.9)... 
November-..-- 76.0) 81. 6} 85. 1).._-- 60.1) 60. 5) 64. 2).._.- 75. 4) 83.9) 83. 7|...-- 58. 6) 61.4) 61.9)___. 
December-.---- 75. 4| 81. 5| 85. 0}.._-- 59.3} 60.9) 64. 8)..__- 80.9) 89.1) 91. 1}.._-- 60. 4) 64.0) 66.2)... 
Average.| 76.8) 76.1) 82.8/'84.3) 64.2) 56.8) 63. 0/164. 6) 76.8] 76.1) 82. 1|!79.6) 63.2) 55.2) 60.9 '59.8 
F te Retail trade—other than general 
Retail trade—general merchandising merchandising 
{ 
January -.-..... 84.8) 76.4) 86.6) 87.3) 78.1] 61.4) 71.1) 73.5) 79.1) 71.0} 78.0) 77.4) 70.6) 53.3) 56.5) 56.9 
February-...... 81. 2} 73.0} 85.0) 86.2) 73.1) 57.1) 68.9) 72.3) 77.6) 69.7) 78.2) 77.3) 68.3] 50.7) 56.7) 56.6 
) REY 82. 6| 70.7} 90.1) 88.7) 73.1] 53.4) 71.5) 74.1) 77.5) 68.4) 79.3) 78.0) 67.5) 48.1) 57.4) 57.6 
} RAREST 82.7) 80.7} 91. 0)....- 72. 3) 60.8) 74. 0)...-- 77.6} 71.3) 80,3)... 66.7) 50.2) 58.! 
Serer 82.1) 78. 5) 92. 0}..... 70. 5) 59.3) 74. 5)...-- 75. 9| 70.4) 80. 5)....- 64. 5| 49.7) 58.8 
/ aa 80. 3} 79.9) 90. 6).._.. 67. 6| 60. 6) 73.9)....- 75. 2) 71. 5| 80. 5|....- 61. 7| 50.5) 58.8 
, 74.1) 74.7) 83.0)... 61. 3) 56. 4/ 69. 5)... 72. 8) 70.0) 77.9)...-- 58.8} 49.9] 58.2 
August__...... 71. 5| 78.4) 81. 2)...-- 58. 5} 62.4) 66.9).._.. 71.9) 74.6] 76.9}....-. 56. 6) 53. 4| 56.6) 
September-.... 78. 7) 89.0} 91. 5).._-- 64. 3) 71.8] 74.0).._-- 73.0} 78.4] 79. 1)....- 57.1) 56.0) 57.8 
October... ....- 83. 7| 93.6) 94. 2}.._-- 67. 7| 75.3] 77. 3)....- 74. 3} 80.6) 79. 5).._.- 58.1] 58.8) 58. 7| 
November...-- 84. 6| 97.0} 99. 9).._-- 67.9) 76.1) 80. 2}....- 73.0} 80.4) 79. 4)...-- 56.7) 58.3/ 58. 1) 
December. ---- 104. 7|118. 9)128. 4)____- 79. 2} 90.1) 99.0)....- 74. 6} 81.3) 81.3)_.__- 56. 5) 58.6) 59. 4| 
Average.| 82.6) 84.2) 92. 8/187. 4) 69.5) 65.4) 75. 1|173.3) 75.2) 74.0) 79. 2/177. 6) 61.9) 53.1) 58.0 157.0 












































1 Average for 3 months. 





2 Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railroad 


repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 
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Table 6.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls for Nonmanufacturing Indus- 
tries, January 1932 to March 1935—Continued 
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| Average for 3 months. 
Employment in Building Construction 


Reports from 10,404 firms engaged on public projects not financed 
from Public Works Administration funds and in private building 
construction show that in March 1935 employment increased 3.2 
percent and pay rolls increased 3.7 percent compared with the pre- 
ceding month. About two-thirds of the localities for which data are 
available showed gains in employment and pay rolls over February. 

In comparison with March 1934, employment showed an increase 
of 4.1 percent and pay rolls an increase of 7.3 percent. 

In March the weekly pay roll for 68,461 workers employed by 
10,404 reporting firms amounted to $1,567,598 as compared with 
$1,512,275 earned by 66,368 workers employed by the same con- 
tractors in February. The average weekly earnings were $22.96 
in March and $22.79 in February. These are per capita weekly 
earnings—computed by dividing the total amount of the weekly pay 
roll by the total number of employees—part-time as well as full-time. 

Reports from 10,019 firms, 96.3 percent of the cooperating firms, 
show that they employed in March 64,065 men who worked 1,770,513 
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hours in 1 week and earned $1,470,164 as compared with 62,579 
workers in February who earned in 1 week $1,437,299 and worked 
1,717,518 hours. The average hours per week were 27.6 in March 
and 27.4 in February. Average hourly earnings amounted to 93 
cents in March and 83.7 cents in February. For all localities coy oreq 
in the survey these averages are computed from the reports of {lose 
firms which included man-hour data. 

Table 7 summarizes the replies of the 10,404 firms which reported 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in March. Workers of all trades 
engaged for erecting, altering, or repairing buildings are included jp 
the table. Work on roads, bridges, and docks is omitted, his 


survey covers building operations in various localities in 34 States 
and the District of Columbia. 


Table 7. 





Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in the Building. 
Construction Industry, March 1935 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics but are taken from reports issijed }) 
cooperating State bureaus] 





































































































Average 
Average Average 
Employment Pay rolls weekly —_ “ hourly 
a earnings Ay earn 
5 
o 2 
2/8 |8&| & | | & | 18 | & x3 
Locality 2 oa en = on “ Be “ a> a 
Eis ise! 8 |se| 6/2 6 | ob oP 
Ss/3|.3| 3 |.8| 4 3 a| + 
S os & ee is iez 
inh, bear. Se-we SR-Be BEEBE: 
B B Le g ei S| = 7 =fo4 a | om 
| 5 |s8| @ | s£| & | 58] 8 | 58] = |e: 
Zz12Z | ae < B2l<ql/aeiz)eae] = \cé 
Dollars Dollars Cents 
All localities. .........-. 10, 404]68, 461] +3. 2/1, 567, 598] +3.7| 22.90] +0.5| 27.6) +0.7| 83.0) —0.8 
Alabama: Birmingham.| 82} 484 +1.3| 8, 283] +13.8| 17.11] +12.4) 28.1) +14.7| 62.0 
California: 
Los Angeles....----- 19} 672) +7.3| 14,404] +11.6| 21.48] +8.9| $1.0] +7.6| 69.2| —3.; 
San Francisco-Oak- 
~*~ eperetnoS 26| 680! +.9| 15,685) +84] 22.99] +7.6| 97.61 +7.0| 83.2) +.1 
Other localities __--- 17| $865| +57.8|  4,907| +26.6| 16.10| —19.8| 19.0] —15.6| 79.7, —4.9 
The State........- 62| 1,677| +11.4| $4,946] +12.0| 20.84) +.6| 27.3] +2.6| 76.4 
Colorado: Denver-...-..- 186, 544) —7.0) 11,204) —.4) 20.60) +7.1) 25.3) +68 80. 2 1.5 
Connecticut: -e 
Bridgeport.....----- 106} 279] —18.7| 6,415] —22.7| 22.99] —5.0| 27.6, —8.3] 83.2) +3.7 
Hertlord.........-.- 250| 695) +5.8] 15,453; +6.5| 22.23] +.7| 29.5] +.3) 74.9) +.5 
New Haven_.------ 151] 612) —9.7| 14,368] —9.6) 23.46] +.2) 20.7] +.7| 79.1) —.6 
The State.......- 507| 1,686] —5.5| 36,226] —6.4| 22.84] —.9| 29.2) —1.4) 77.9) +.1 
Delaware: Wilmington-| 96} 798, +5.0| 16,049} +.8] 20.11) —4.0| 28.0) —4.8) 71.7) +.6 
District of Columbia....| 365] 3,076, +4.9| 77,511 +.8| 25.20] —3.9| 28.2) —4.1) 89.6, ©) 
Florida: | 7 
Jacksonville.......- 42} 2331 +847] 4,035] +41.7| 17.32] +52] 26.4] +3.9 e2.0 ~6.2 
wR SRE ite 57| 600| —19.7| 12,972) —17.2| 21.62) +3.1) 29.8) +5.7| 72.6) —2.3 
The State........- 99} 833) —9.5| 17,007) —81) 20.42) +1.5| 289) +4.3 70.2) 38 
Georgia: Atlanta........ 131] 801] —1.1) 13,611] +3.7} 16.99] +49] 28.6) +18.7 50.8116 








1 Averages computed from reports furnished by 10,019 firms, 
? No change. 
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Table 7.—Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in the Building- 
Construction Industry, March 1935—Continued 


figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics but are taken from reports issued by 
ale cooperating State bureaus] 
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Employment Pay rolls weekly hours per hoo 
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Locality 





Number of firms reporting 


Number March 1935 
Percentage change 
from February 1935 
Amount March 1935 
Percentage change 
from February 1935 
Amount March 1935 
Percentage change 
from February 1935 
Number March 1935 
Percentage change 
from February 1935 

Percentage change 
from February 1935 





| March 1935 
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Evansville 
Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
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fowa: Des Moines 
Kansas: Wichita 
Kentucky: Louisville--- 
Louisiana: New Orleans. 
Maine: Portland_.....-. 
Maryland: Baltimore. -- 
Massachusetts: All lo- 
calities 
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Grand Rapids 


The State 
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Minnesota: 











ts | oor 


The State 1,525} —4.6 
Missouri: 








1,191) +.6 
2, 406) +2. 


The State........- 3, 597) +2.0 


Nebraska: Omaha 669| +3. 4 
New York: | 


= 
ao 
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| 
sail no 





New York City 8,906, —2.7 +.9 
Other localities 829) 5,228) +-1.7 


The State. 905|14, 183) —1.2) —.2 


North Carolina: Char- 

lotte 50} 328) +8. +9.4 

— 
Akron 81; 251) +26. 25. ‘ —1, 
Cincinnati 6...._.... 409) 1,713 i TH aa a 
Cleveland.......... 606; 1,805) —3.5 —8.0) 24.49) —4.6 

144 394 +.3 —6.6; 20.80) —6.8 

90; 412) +19.1 +118) 22.45) —6.1 


1, 830] 4,575] +5.2| 104,460, +1.2| 22.83] —3.9 
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' Averages computed from reports furnished by 4 Less than Mo of 1 percent increase. 
10,019 firms, 5 Includes both Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas 


City, Kans. 
$ licbedes Covington and Newport, Ky. 
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Construction Industry, March 1935—Continued 
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[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau Labor Statistics but are taken from reports iss, d by A 
cooperating State bureaus] "y 
ther 
Average fic 
Average A weeee 
Employment Pay rolls weekly pate of i me of $: 
a peneees man ! earnings! 
5 repr 
2 10 “2 ©. 2 Ow 2 © 10 ay . 
E/BltE] 2 | Se] B | SB] B | se c, ie | 
} Ss = E S L e = a Ol 
s/2/e—] & | SE] & | SE] & | sé or: m 
bs bs S‘o So 2 So be che) ae 
3 3 5 =| 3 fy 8 A & | 3 am | « | 2° app 
3 ~ g S te P 
YS 188] 6 | 88! 818818) .2/ 2 Ez By 
Z Z or < or < Aa 7, Aa = |e - 
— . a acti 
Oklahoma: Dollars Dollars | Cents ’ 
Oklahoma City-_--- 80 401) +16.6 6, 328} +10.8| 15.78) —5.0) 21.7) —11.1) 71.7 +5.6 
Ry A 43} 186) +20.0} 3, 465) +32.4) 18.63) +10.3) 26.9) +17.5) 67.8 —71 thr 
The State......... 123] 587| +17.6| 9,793] +17.5| 16.68} —.1) 23.4) —21) 70.3 41; ind 
Oregon: Portland....... 156] 843, +1.6 17,654) +7.7| 20.94 +61) 24.7) +7.9) 81.9 —14 ant 
Pennsylvania: ? af = 3-) 
rie area___..... dead 19 166; —11.4 1,779, —19.3) 11.40} —8.9) 18.1 —7.7| 72.8 ~7 
Philadelphia area... 871| 2,661; +1.6 52,047; +41.2| 20.32 —.3| 28.4) —1.4) 72.2) +1; 
Pittsburgh area.-..-- 198| 1,282) +6.9 $31,734, +4.7| 24.75) —1.1| 27.0| —#.5| 91.8 41.9 7 
Reading area--.__.-- 41; 148) —8.6 2,637| —11.5| 17.82) —3.2| 26.7; —1.1| 66.7 -23 
Scranton area......- 28) 116) +84 2,201; +7.1| 18.97| —1.2) 25.0) —1.2) 76./ 9 
Other areas........- 261) 1,968| +11.8| $7,762) +11.2| 19.19) —.5) 29.9) —.3) 63.5 () 
The State_......-- 918| 6,231] +4.9| 128,160, +4.2| 20.67} —.6| #82) —1.1| 73.2 4.5 = 
Rhode Island: Provi- 7 
Si iiccess:esehesened 252) 1,101) +20.3 22, 229) +16.9) 20.19} —2.8) 27.1] —3.6) 74 1.1 : 
Tennessee: | yg a Jal 
Chattanooga.......- 32} 175) +38.9 2,085} +13.2) 11.91] —18.5) 21.1 —.5) 66.4/—18.0 Fe 
0 Se 35} 272) —3.5 4,299} —3.9| 15.81 —.3| 23.1) —5.3) 68.4 +5.2 M 
Memphis........... 7 312} —1.0 5,130) +.3) 16.44) +1.3) 27.0) +8.4| 61.0 —6.¢ AI 
Nashville........... 77| 391} +40) 45, +23.0} 14.84) +182) 24.1) +8. 1) 61.7) +9.4 M 
— Ju 
The State........- 214; 1,150} +4.6 17,318} +7.3) 15.06) +2.5) 24.2) +3. 4) 62.3) -.f Ju 
= = Al 
Texas: : Se 
SS ae 183 854 —1.6 16,151) +14.9) 18.91) +16.8) 29.5) +15.2) 64.6) +1.7 Or 
RS 25 129 —.8 2,147) (4) 16. 64 +.8, 26.2) +1.6, 63.5 —.8 N 
(a 168) 1,256) +25.3 25, 389) +38.1] 20.21) +10.1/ 28.6) +12.6) 70.9 —1.5 D 
San Antonio.......- 77| 361) +17.6 5, 388} +40.1}) 14.93) +19.2) 25.1) +27. 4) 59.5) —6.3 
The State_........ 453) 2,600) +12.7 49, 075) +27.7| 18.88) +13.3) 28.3 +14. 6| 66.9) —.4 p 
Utah: Salt Lake City... 69} 186) +6.3|  3,880| +14.3| 20.86] +7.5| 27.1) +120) 77.2 4.6 
Virginia: 7 
Norfolk-Portsmouth 63; 371; (® 6,249} —3.8| 16.84) —3.9) 25.6) —3.4| 65.8 5 
ichmond.........- 116 760} +5.0 14,903; +1.4| 19.61) —3.4) 28.3) —4.1) 69.2 4 ( 
The State......... 179} 1,131) +3.3 21, 152 —.2} 18.70) —3.4) 27.4) —3.9| 68.2) 4 3 { 
Washington: | ¥ | — ( 
REESE. 150} 671; +41.5 14, 787} +6.2) 22.04) +46) 22.1) +1.8) 99.6, +2.6 
a 55 201; +32. 2 4,573) +38.6| 22.75) +4.8) 27.9) +12.5) 81.6) —6.8 ; 
-  R G 73 186} +2.2 3, 794) +22,2) 20.40) +19.5) 22,8) +22.6) 89.4) —2.4 
The State......... 278) 1, +6.3) 23,154) +13.9) 21.88) +7.1) 23.3) +7.9) 93.8) — 
SS | SS re ae ee — 
West Virginia: Wheel- 
SP ee eae 53 179} —8.2 3,083; —10.0) 17.22) —1.9| 25.9) —6.2) 66.4 4,2 
Wisconsin: A]l localities. 148} 2,074) +4.7| 40,356) —4.6) 19.46) -—8 9) 29.4) —3.6) 65. 0} —6.6 









1 Averages computed from reports furnished by 10,019 firms. 
2 No change. 

4 Less than Mo of 1 percent increase. 

7 Each separate area includes form 2 to 8 counties. 


Percentage 
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change 


February 1935 
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Employment on Class I Railroads 


AccorDING to reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
there were in March 966,110 employees, exclusive of executives and 
officials, on class I railroads—that is, roads having operating revenues 
of $1,000,000 or over—as compared with 956,880 in February. This 
represents an increase of 1 percent. The total compensation of all 
employees except executives and officials was $126,502,835 in March 
as compared with $117,928,027 in February. The gain over the 
month interval amounted to 7.3 percent. However, this was only an 
apparent increase, as February had only 28 days while March had 31. 
Ry reducing pay rolls to a comparable basis, there was found to be 
actually a decrease of 3.1 percent. 

The monthly trend of employment is shown from January 1923 
through March 1935 by the index numbers given in table 8. These 
indexes have been compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and like the Bureau’s indexes of factory employment are based on the 
3-year average, 1923-25, as 100. 


Table 8.—Indexes of Employment on Class I Railroads in the United States, 
January 1923 to March 1935 


(3-year average, 1923-25= 100] 








Month 1934 | 1935 
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95. 8 
96. 5 
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100. 0 
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1 Preliminary. 2 Average for 3 months. 


Table 9 shows the total number of employees by occupations on 
class I steam railroads on the 15th day of February and March 1935 
and total pay rolls for these entire months. In these tabulations, 
data for the occupational group reported as ‘executives, officials, 
and staff assistants” are omitted. Beginning in January 1933 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission excluded reports of switching and 
terminal companies from its monthly tabulations. The actual figures 
for the months shown in the following table, therefore, are not com- 
parable with the totals published for the months prior to January 
1933. The index numbers of employment for class I railroads shown 
in table 8 have been adjusted to allow for this revision and furnish a 
monthly indicator of the trend of employment from January 1923 to 
February 1935. 
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Table 9.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Class I Steam Railroads, Feb; 
and March 1935 . 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 


As data for only the more im, 
somnpepions are shown separately, the group totals are not the sums of the items under the re 
groups 











Number of em- 
ployees at mid- | Total earnings (n 
dle of month 


| 


Occupation ae tee 
Febru- | March | February 
| ary 1935 1935 1935 

















956, 880 | 966,110 |$117, 928,027 | $129. 





162, 750 | 163,159 | 22, 810, 180 


eal Bi the cic a es RRA ET MS | 84,557 | 84,769 | 11,116,856 The 
Stenographers and typists. -_......................-. ----| 15,316 | 15,354 1, 916, 645 
Maintenance of way and structures--_____.................| 179,710 | 184,671 14, 908, 112 15.9 
Laborers, extra gang and work train________- ee 11, 501 12, 161 626, 197 
Track and roadway section laborers.._............_.-- 90,740 | 94,004 5, 023, 216 ! 
Maintenance of equipment and stores___........_- asdaniasbeed 271, 354 | 274,892 | 30,051,241 | 33.9 
EE clit. lh SA Be. ARS NER th EE a nian 55,513 | 56, 767 6, 876, O86 | 7 
Electrical workers. .................--.-.-- sbephiegentiia 8,656 | 8,703] 1,171,650| 1195 
co ce eS otf. SRE RS .---| 38,167 | 38,451 4, 959, 312 | 4&8 
I 0s nnnnititinnimetmonmmnatinn tee .-| 59,368 | 60,271 5, 414, 732 | 6. OF 
Laborers (shop, engine houses, power plants, and 
RP ORG ca het ep Se SAS 21, 073 21, 071 1, 597, 622 1,7 
Common laborers (shop, engine houses, power plants, 
NE a RRR eC Ell i a aE 17, 956 18, 111 1, 068, 906 1,1 
Transportation, other than train, engine, and yard_..__._. 122, 003 | 122,448 | 13,638,161 | 14, 610. #6 
I 23,479 | 23, 486 3, 282, 357 | 3, 494. 0 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen...._._._.___- 14, 296 14, 313 1, 925, 691 | 2 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and platforms) _..____- 17, 313 17, 830 1, 338, 776 | 
Crossings and bridge flagmen and gatemen.._........_| 16, 541 16, 550 1, 130, 308 1,1 
Transportation, yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers.| 12,348 | 12,335 2, 116, 750 2, 998 
Transportation, train and engine.....................____- 208,715 | 208,605 | 34, 403, 583 37, 164, ¢ 
Road conductors.................-.. eT IE 22,754 | 22,769 4, 769, 503 | 5, 172, 743 
Road brakemen and flagmen_._.........-..._________- | 46,899 | 47,011 6, 486, 102 | 7,044 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers._..........____.____- 36,235 | 36, 538 4, 777, 508 | 5, 107 
Road engineers and motormen._..__.........._._._. .-| 27,901 | 27,897 6, 455, 364 | 7, ( 
Road firemen and helpers. .........................._- 30,592 | 30,291 4, 675, 045 | 














Industrial Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 




















FLucTUATIONS in employment and pay-roll totals in March 1935 


as compared with February 1935 in 13 cities of the United Sta 


tes 


having a population of 500,000 or over are presented in table 10. 
These changes are computed from reports received from identical 


establishments in each of the months considered. 


In addition to reports received from establishments in the several 
industrial groups regularly covered in the survey of the Bureau, 
excluding building construction, reports have also been secured 
from other establishments in these cities for inclusion in these totals. 
Information concerning employment in building construction is not 
available for all cities at this time and therefore has not been 


included. 
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Table 10.—Fluctuations in Employment and Pay Rolls in March 1935 as Com- 
pared with February 1935 
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Per- 
centage 
change 
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Feb- 

ruary 

1935 


Number of| Number on pay roll 


establish- 
ments 

reporting 
in both 
months 


Amount of pay roll 
(1 week) 








Cities 
March 
1935 


February 


February 
1935 


1935 





New York City 
Chicago, tll 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Detroit, Mich 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

st. Louis, Mo 
Baltimore, Md 
Boston, Mass........-.-- 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

San Francisco, Calif 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Milwaukee, Wis 
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Public Employment 


THERE was a decided increase in Federal employment exclusive of 
relief work in March. Construction projects especially showed a 
marked gain. ‘There were nearly 10,000 additional workers at the 
site of P. W. A. construction projects and more than 1,500 additional 
at the site of construction projects financed by direct governmental! 
appropriations. 

There was a substantial decline in the number of employees in 
relief work. In the case of the emergency-work program the decline 
amounted to 2.4 percent. In Emergency Conservation Work, due 
to the fact that February was the end of an enrollment period, the 
decline was much sharper. 


A summary of the Federal employment and pay-roll statistics, 
comparing March with February, is shown in table 11. 


Table 11.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, March 1935 








Employment Pay roll 





Class 


March | February February 





Construetion projects financed by 
regular governmental appropria- 


tions 


Emergency work program 
_Emergency conservation work - -- 


699, 708 
1, 831 
4, 759 
258, 650 
281, 461 


9, 586 


14, 659 
2, 401, 579 





1 294, 952 


694, 558 
1,812 
4, 735 
260. 478 


1 272, 273 
10, 373 


13, 106 


2, 459, 717 
2 373, 847 








—24 
—21.1 





$100, 484, 610 
454, 


1, 086, 807 
19, 977, 791 


17, 400, 798 
890, 333 


862, 886 


62, 596, 378 
1 14, 187, 741 





$98, 218, 485 
452, 717 

1, 080, 686 
20, 102, 126 
16, 896, 475 


1, 048, 593 


704, 190 


63, 906, 282 
2 16, 320, 028 








' 34,557 employees and a pay roll of $4,489,706 included in executive service. 
? 31,976 employees and a pay roll of $3,961,944 included in executive service. 
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percent of 


Employment and Pay Rolls in the Federal Service 


EMPLOYMENT increases were shown in the executive, judicial, 
legislative services, comparing March with F ebruary. There w as, 
however, a slight deceninie in the military service. Disbursemeni 
for pay rolls for the Federal establishment during March totaled oye 
$122,000,000. 

Information concerning employment in the executive department 
is collected by the Civil Service Commission in the various depart. 


tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the legis! ative, 
judicial, and military services are collected by the Bureau of Lele 


Table 12 shows the number of employees in the executive depart. 
ments of the Federal Government. Data for employees working jy 
the District of Columbia are shown separately. Approximately 14 


Washington. 


Table 12.—Employees in the Executive Service of the United States, March 1934, 
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and 


offices of the United States Government. The figures ay 


employees in the executive service work in the city of 


February 1935, and March 1935 















Item 












| District of Columbia | Outside the District Entire service 


femet Tene Perma-| Tempo Perma-| Tem po- 
nent rary Total nent rary ! Total nent rary ! 


























1935: 
Additions 2. 
Separations ? 









Number of employees: | 


March 1934...........-. 73, 299 8, 463; 81, 762) 484,333) 67,790) 552, 123) 557,632) 76,253 633. 9X; 
February 1935.......... 88, 725 Ls 992) 96,717) 508,719) 89, 122) 597,841) 597,841) 97,114) 64, 5% 
March 1935...........-- 89, 956} 8,606) 98, 562) 509,444) 91, 702) 601, 146) 599, 400) 100,308) 6yy, 7H 
Gain or loss: 

March 1934 to March 

RE RM ME tee ec +16, 657 +143)+-16, 800|+ 25, 111)+23, 912|+-49, 023)+-41, 768) +24, 055) +65, 8 
February 1935 to March 

(NE. na +1, 231 +614) +1, 845 +725) +2, 580) +3, 305) +1, 956) +3, 194 


Percentage change: 
— 1934 to March 


te ane March 


Turn-over rate per 100_____- 1.02} 14.71; 2. 





rane Payer n +22.72| +1. 69) +20.55) +5. 18) +35.27| +8.88) +7. 49) +31. 55 
nb<dasteans +1.39| +7.68) +1.91 +.14 
























+2. 89 





+. 55 +.33) +3. 29 


a 1,984; 2,129) 4, 
> 


8,302) 17,104) 25,406) 10, 286) 19, 233 
ee 914 1, 221 


113 - y 
2, 135 6, 667; 15,089) 21, 756 7,581) 16, ¢ 310 23, 89 
19 1, 31 16. 69 3. 63 1. 27 16. 52 








































of authorization 


Table 13 


1 Not pe | field employees of the Post Office Department or 19,738 employees hired under letters 


1 Not including employees transferred within the Government service as such transfers should not be 
regarded as labor turn-over. 


United States Government by months, from January 1934 to March 
1935, inclusive. 





y the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $714, 280. 





shows employment in the executive departments of the 
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Table 13.—Employment in the Executive Departments of the United States by 
Months, January 1934 to March 1935 








, and 
Wac District | Outside District | Outside 
ds, of Co- | District of of Co- | District of 
Lents lumbia |Columbia lumbia |Columbia 


OVer 





January - 78,045 | 530, 094 608, 139 93,322 | 590, 183 683, 505 

Lents February 79,913 | 531,839 | 611,752 93,827 | 581,615 | 675,442 
' ; 81, 569 541, 990 623, 559 94, 050 578, 223 672, 273 
Dart. ae 83, 850 560, 258 644, 108 
Mew __.. 85,939 | 573,14; 659, 086 

S are cite 87, 196 573, 898 661, 094 
E 87,978 | 583, 531 671,509 || January 94, 389 580, 608 674, 997 

t lve gy 91, 065 585, 772 676, 887 February 96, 717 597,841 | 694, 558 
) September 92,557 | 589, 280 681, 837 98,562 | 601,146 | 699,708 


























abor 





——e 


vert. Employment in the executive service was higher in March 1935 

¢ jy Me than during any month of the previous 2 years. 

y 14 Table 14 shows the number of employees and amounts of pay rolls 

y of (or all branches of the United States Government, by months, from 
January 1934 to March 1935, inclusive. 


Table 14.—Employment and Pay Rolls for the United States Government, by 
Months, 1934 and 1935 








Judicial Legislative 


Executive service | Military service service service ! 


Total ! 





Num- 

Month Num- 
ber of | Amount of Amount of prey pe po omy na 
— pay roll | oy-| pay roll roll |ploy-| roll ees 
ees 





1934 


January....| 608, 139) $77, 450, 498 
February - - 83, 524, 296 
84, 837, 493 
85, 090, 283 
89, 577, 479 
91, 540, 629 
95, 184, 175 
98, 518, 203 
September. 98, 848, 540 
October...-| 683, 101, 632, 505 
November .| 675, 442) 100, 787, 487 
December..| 672, 273) 100, 736, 351 


1935 


to 
i] 
= 


$18, 382, 945 
19, 365, 135 
18, 240, 513 
18, 454, 878 
18, 397, 551 
18, 739, 952 
19, 587, 571 
19, 689, 866 
19, 986, 672 
19, 102, 969 
20, 945, 771 
20, 125, 003 


$417, 000 
430, 843 
443, 505 
432, 401 
442, 896 
439, 170 
434, 736 
439, 014 
486, 410 
453, 217 
451, 653 
446, 130 


“NI 
~] 


867, 793) $97, 216, 636 
871, 877| 104, 341, 077 
104, 544, 319 
104, 998, 486 
109, 453, 032 
111, 758, 949 
116, 279, 830 
939, 807) 119, 719, 489 
5; 945, 622) 120, 392, 578 
948, 170) 122, 258, 981 
942, 257) 123, 255, 792 
938, 750) 122, 365, 480 
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942, 803) 119, 516, 605 
961, 583) 119, 854, 014 
964, 948! 122, 003, 872 


January....| 674,997} 97, 614, 242 20, 362, 067 462, 895 
| February..| 694, 558} 98, 218, 485 20, 102, 126 452, 717 
March 699, 708} 100, 484, 610 650) 19, 977, 791 454, 664 
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' Subject to revision. 
Employment Created by the Public Works Administration Fund 


For the first time since July 1934 there is an increase in the number 
of workers at the site of Public Works Administration construction 
projects, comparing the current month with the past month. Dur- 
ing March ! 281,461 employees worked at the site of these projects. 
This is an increase of approximately 10,000 as compared with the 
previous month. 


M, wenorer the month of March is spoken of in this study, it is assumed to mean the month ending 
ar 
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Table 15 summarizes by type of project the data concernine em. 
ployment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked during March ») Con. 
struction projects financed by the Public Works Administratio, fund. 


Table 15.—-Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed from 
Public Works Funds, March 1935 
































Wage earners 7 
Rey Number | Average |) Valo, 
Maxi- Amount BBS | Value of 
Type of project mum ‘ of pay of man- | earnings ateria| 
ber | Weekly rolls hours per ders 
aan . average worked hour placed 
ployed ! 





Federal projects 




































SIN NESS eS ..---| ? 187,180 | 178, 204 |$11, 385, 289 | 17, 908, 436 $0. 636 14]. gr 
Building construction........_____- 14, 320 12, 187 808, 916 1, 074, 929 . 753 595 

heli a il AE st RO RS aL 1, 059 1, 055 83, 329 107, 442 . 776 1 158 
SE 23, 254 22,807 | 2,846,080 | 3,382, 543 - 841 2, 492. 509 
Public Roads #______- iis Cinintonesion (4) 85,633 | 2,879,400 | 6,050, 000 . 476 5, 400. 009 
eee 23, 888 23,159 | 2,112,883 | 3,194, 752 . 661 , 379. Ong 
River, harbor and flood control____- 25, 823 21, 429 1, 770, 352 2, 474, 497 . 715 » 712 hep 
Streets and roads................... 4, 258 3, 453 143, 457 337, 147 . 426 178 177 
Water and sewerage....._....._____ 692 609 | 41, 870 63, 819 . 656 45, 504 
li A ETL EE 8, 253 7,872 | 699,002 1,223,307 . 571 796, 144 





Non-Federal projects 








































SE SS Pee ee 82, 786 69, 682 | $5, 064, 661 6, 684, 995 $0. 758 | $10, 198, oy 
Building construction.._.....___- --| 36,492 30,327 | 2,204,343 | 2,593, 633 . 885 , 978, 685 
Railroad construction......_.....-- 10, 367 9, 800 947, 772 1, 510, 065 - 628 232, 167 
Streets and roads................._- 5, 065 4,143 245, 602 362, 426 . 678 | 453, 483 
Water and sewerage................ 29, 153 23, 991 1, 468, 330 | 2,072, 676 ~708 | 2, 982, 434 
Miscellaneous.._............. all 1, 709 1, 421 108, 614 146, 195 . 743 551, 529 




















1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Go 
agency doing force-accoynt work. 

2 Includes weekly average for public roads. 

3 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
‘ Not available; average number included in total. 


Federal construction projects are financed entirely by allotinents 
made by the Public Works Administration to the various departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government. The work is performed 
either by commercial firms to which the contracts have been |ct or 
by day labor hired directly by the Federal agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration to a State or political subdivision tlicreo! 
or in some cases to commercial firms. In allotments to States and 
their political subdivisions, the Public Works Administration makes 
a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the total construction 
cost. The public agency to which the allotment is made finances 
the other 70 percent. For many projects the additional financing is 
obtained as a loan from the Public Works Administration. For other 
work the loan is procured from outside sources. Where the Public 
Works Administration makes a loan, interest is charged and a time is 
specified during which the loan must be repaid in full. 

No grants are made to commercial firms. For the most part, com- 
mercial allotments have been made to railroads. Railroad work 
financed by Public Works Administration loans falls under t)iree 
headings: First, construction work such as electrification, laying o! 
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rails and ties, repairs to buildings, etc.; second, the building and 
repairing Of locomotives and passenger and freight cars in railroad 
shops; third, the building of locomotives and passenger and freight 
cars in commercial shops. 

Data concerning employment created by railroad construction are 
shown in table 15, page 1624. Employment in railway car and loco- 
motive shops is shown in a separate table (see table 17, p. 1626). 

Increases in employment over the past month were shown in the 
following types of Federal projects: Foresty work, naval vessels, 
reclamation, and public-road building. Non-Federal projects regis- 
tering increases were building construction and miscellaneous work. 
Hourly earnings on Federal work were somewhat lower than on non- 
Federal work. Workers on naval vessels drew the highest hourly 
pay on Federal projects, and street and road workers the lowest. On 
non-lederal projects the highest hourly earnings occurred in building 
construction and the lowest in railroad construction. 


Comparison by Geographic Divisions 


TaBLE 16 shows by geographic divisions employment, pay rolls, 
and man-hours worked during March 1935 on Federal and non- 
Federal construction projects financed from public works funds. 


Table 16.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed from 
Public Works Funds, March 1935 








Wage earners 





Geographic division 


Maxi- 
mum 
number 


Weekly 
average 


Amount of 
pay rolls 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked 


Value of ma- 
terial orders 
placed 


em- 
ployed ! 

















Federal projects 
$11, 385, 289 





All divisions ? 187, 180 
New England 7, 834 
Middle Atlantic 14, 312 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 


Outside continental United States- 


3 $16, 441, 878 


591, 797 
1, 275, 500 
1, 290, 327 

619, 694 
1, 912, 826 

940, 145 

305, 500 
2, 289, 876 
1, 412, 575 

400, 768 

















All divisions $0. 758 


New England . 821 
Middle Atlantic - 888 

45, & . 904 
W est North Central , 656 . 765 
South Atlantic 0 
East South Central . 589 
West South Central - 635 
. 827 
. 850 
Ounsias continental United States_ 588 - 557 


$10, 198, 280 
































'Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
aepaey doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-road projects. 
; Includes data for 264 wage earners which cannot be po to any geographic division. 
$5,400,000 estimated value of material orders placed for public-road projects which cannot be 
ve to any specific geographic division. 
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Table 17 shows, by geographic divisions, employment, pa) rolls 
and man-hours watied i In car and Laaaeditiens shops on work finance, 
from the Public Works Administration fund during March 1935 














Table 17.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Railway Car and Locomoti\ 


e SI 
on Work Financed from Public Works Funds, March 1935 eal 











Wage earners 



















Number of | Average | Value of 
Geographic division Maxi- , | Amount of| man-hours | earnings | ™&terial 
mum Semi- pay rolls 2 sy 
num- | monthly worked | perhour| ters 
ber em- | average pia 














ployed ! | 








Total, railroad and commercial 
ES SES Bay EES 11, 495 (%) $950, 848 1, 414, 632 $0. 672 


























Railroad shops 



























ee Se eT 4, 716 | 4,393 | $259,667 | 363, 338 | $0. 715 4 

a arcetnecnaaimpeaion 483 483 51, 421 74, 554 . 690 17, 54 
I I... cnnncccviccenans 2, 225 2, 069 99, 741 129, 114 .773 3 052 
East North Central_............... 459 386 23, 006 34, 228 . 672 429 
West North Central................ 922 896 52, 325 74, 937 . 698 72, 299 
ETE EG 115 115 9, 973 16, 072 . 621 177, 577 
tS Rete BA 190 150 6, 660 10, 221 . 652 1 747 
Bcdeanncotesenshinkdocanmused 22 | 294 16, 541 24, 212 | . 683 43, 768 
















Commercial shops 

































nn A: 6, 79 (2) | $691, 181 | 1,051, 294 | $0. 657 | 
Mew ieee. ...........<....-... 284| (2) 23,826 | 38,975 - 611 | ‘ 
Middle Atlantic.................... 5,406 | (2) 563,114 | 1,830,701 " 678 | 
East North Central................ 305 | (2) 43, 105 59, 178 "728 | 
West North Central................ 604) (2) 61, 136 | 122, 440 499 | 





! Maximum number employed during either semimonthly period by each shop. 
? Data not available. 





As compared with the previous month, there was a slight increase 
in the number of workers engaged in railroad shop work financed 
from the Public Works Administration fund. The increase was 
caused by the awarding of a few additional contracts. 


Monthly Trend 





TaBLE 18 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked by 
employees since the inception of the public work program in July 
1933 to March 1935, inclusive. 








July 19 


July-- 
Augus 
Sel ter 
Oetobe 
Novel 
Decenl 


Janua 
Febru 
Mare’ 
April 
M iy- 
June. 
July - 
Augu 
Septe 
( etol 
Nove 
Dece 


Janu 
Febr 
Mar 


be 
al 
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Table 18.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to March 1935, Inclusive, on 
Projects Financed from Public Works Funds 


Septem ber 


Oetober- o< 


November 
Decem ber 


July. 


Septem ber 
October 

November 
December 


January 


OT eo ag ao bnnnienial 
MONE ind ccndenabbuttiitnncenecctscétivie 








Month and year 


Number of 
wage 
earners 


Amount of 
pay rolls 


-— 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 





$387, 530, 070 


655, 011, 477 


$0. 592 





$769, 268, 678 











4,719 
39, 535 
146, 747 
255, 512 
300, 758 


298, 069 
311, 381 
307, 274 
382, 220 
506, 056 
610, 752 
644, 729 
602, 360 
549, 624 
507, 886 
470, 467 
382, 594 


304, 723 
272, 273 
281, 461 





26, 433 
131, 937 

1, 784, 996 
6, 353, 835 
11, 552, 547 
13, 091, 587 


12, 646, 241 
14, 348, 094 
14, 113, 247 
18, 785, 405 
25, 942, 387 
33, 808, 429 
34, 845, 461 
35, 126, 409 
31, 688, 655 
29, 289, 216 
28, 791, 297 
22, 443, 944 


18, 462, 677 
16, 896, 475 
17, 400, 798 





35, 217 
206, 990 

3, 296, 162 
12, 029, 751 
21, 759, 245 
24, 391, 546 


23, 409, 998 
26, 544, 346 
25, 501, 446 
32, 937, 649 
46, 052, 698 
59, 873, 309 
60, 736, 768 
59, 911, 341 
51, 652, 890 
46, 632, 214 
46, 454, 108 
34, 955, 156 


27, 478, 022 
25, 144, 558 
26, 008, 063 


. 751 
. 637 
. 542 
. 528 
. 531 
. 537 





| 


25, 702, 750 


24, 206, 352 

25, 269, 537 
2 69, 766, 559 
2 68, 526, 223 
2 50, 468, 427 

60, 797, 939 
2 53, 377, 997 
2 53, 282, 956 
2 50, 685, 634 
2 50, 234, 495 

54, 228, 457 
2 45, 683, 081 


2 30, 746, 857 
29, 264, 484 
27, 276, 566 








! Includes orders placed for material for naval vessels prior to October 1933. 
? Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 


Value of Material Orders Placed 


VaLuE of materials for which orders have been placed from the 
beginning of the public works program in July 1933 to March 1935 


amounted to $769,268,678. It is estimated that in fabricating this 
material approximately 2,520,000 man-months of labor has been or 
will be created. 

Approximately 90,000 man-months of labor will be created in the 
manufacture of material for which purchase orders were placed during 
March 1935. This accounts only for labor required in the fabrica- 
tion of material in the form in which it is to be used. In the manu- 
facture of brick, for example, only the labor employed in the manu- 
facturing process is included. No estimate is made of the labor 
required in taking the clay from the pits or in transporting the clay 
and other materials used in the brick plant. In fabricating steel 
rails only labor in the rolling mills is counted—not labor created in 
mining, smelting, and transporting the ore, nor labor in the blast 
furnaces, the open-hearth furnaces, nor the blooming mills. 

In obtaining data concerning the man-months of labor created in 
fabricating material, blanks are sent to each firm receiving a material 
order from the United States Government or from State governments 
or political subdivisions thereof, to be financed from the public works 
fund, asking them to estimate the number of man-hours of labor 
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created in their plant in manufacturing the material specified j) the 
contract. For materials purchased directly by contractors 0) the 
job, the Bureau estimates the man-months of labor created. ‘);. 
estimate is made by using the experience of the manufacturin: plants 
as shown by the Census of Manufactures, 1933. 


Emergency-Work Program 


Durine the week ending March 28 there were 1,732,000 workers 
employed by the emergency-work program of the Federal Emerceney 
Relief Administration. This is a decrease of 1.2 percent as compared 
with the last week in February. Pay rolls, on the contrary, increase 
1.7 percent during the same period. 

Table 19 shows the number of employees and amounts of pay rolls 
for workers on the emergency-work program for the weeks ending 
February 28 and March 28, 1935. | 


Table 19.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency-Work 
Program, Weeks Ending February 28 and March 28, 1935 








Number of employees week | Amount of pay r 
Geographic division ending— ending 


Mar. 28 Feb. 28 











Mar. 28 












CO Ee a 1, 732, 386 1, 752,573 | $15, 691, 155 
EES SION ATS OR IRATE Nf RR ot TE +1. 67 











































CC Eee ae 157, 494 148, 598 1, 892, 778 36, 94 
CO Ue ee 221, 996 252, 852 3, 473, 086 40), 88 
CP ee EK eo 258, 603 238, 761 2, 573, 128 2, 319, 65 
Eee 302, 809 312, 176 2, 232, 396 2, 230, 712 
South Atlantic. .......-- ee eee OP ee 230, 855 221, 227 1, 249, 868 1, 069, 351 
pS Re Se eee C 145, 904 122, 528 703, 987 i 
sf ESS Rh ieee serene 191, 989 219, 576 1, 073, 011 141, 759 
Ns ois acletaietinis tena sinnd ness kaha se 66, 425 65, 080 677, 834 628, 729 
ET SE OR ES, ee Se ee 156, 311 171, 775 1, 815, 067 2, O04, 882 








Increases in the number of employees on this program occurred in 
the New England States, the East North Central States, the South 
Atlantic States, the East South Central States, and the Mountain 
States. 

Table 20 shows the number of employees and amounts of pay rolls 
on the emergency-work program, by months, from the inception of 
the work in March 1934 to March 1935, inclusive. 


Table 20.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency- Work 
Program, March 1934 to March 1935 























Number of |} Amount of Month Number of | Amount of 
employees pay roll employees | pay roll 


Month 








1934—-Continued 











ae oe 22, 934 $842, 000 - 
tl el MM A Ta, 1, 176, 818 38, 970, 679 || November_.............. 2, 159, 145 | $62, 849, 772 
TE ae ee 1, 362,764 | 42,711,283 || December.............-.- 2, 325, 753 | 62, 36%, 648 
os lla BEE ENS LAE. Si 1, 504,908 | 42,419,720 
SPE Say 1,725,517 | 47, 367, 349 1935 - 
BE dar ots oocwthhceens 1,924,173 | 54,921,432 || Jamuary................-- 2, 472,091 | 71, 685, 665 
September... ...........- 1,950,227 | 50,290,050 || February__-..........---- 2,459,717 | 63, 906, 282 
i try Ri IE 1,996,716 | 53,904, 948 


























9 15 OE 2, 401, 579 | 62, 5:96, 378 
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There were fewer people on the rolls of the emergency-work program 
in March 1935 than for any month of the current calendar year. 

Because of the longer month, pay rolls for March were slightly 
higher than during February. 


Emergency Conservation Work 


BecausE March was the end of an enrollment period, there was a 
marked decrease in the number of workers in civilian conservation 
camps as compared with February. The decrease was confined 
entirely to the enrolled personnel. Employment for March totaled 
nearly 295,000 and pay rolls aggregated over $14,183,000. In addi- 
tion to their pay, the enrolled personnel received free board, clothing, 
and medical attention. 

Table 21 shows employment and pay rolls for all types of workers 
engaged in emergency conservation work for the months of February 
and March 1935. 


Table 21.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Work, 
February and March 1935 





——— 





Number of employees Amount of pay rolls 





March 


February 


March 


February 





All groups 


294, 952 


373, 847 


$14, 187, 741 


$16, 320, 028 








Enrolled personnel 

Reserve officers 

Educational advisers 
Supervisory and technical ! 


2 35, 102 


332, 710 
6, 618 
1, 287 
3 33, 232 


7, 860, 807 
1, 660, 386 
236, 808 

2 4, 429, 740 


10, 390, 572 
1, 650, 359 
205, 765 

3 4, 073, 332 

















! Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 
2 34,557 employees and pay roll of $4,489,706 included in executive service table. 
331,976 employees and pay roll of $3,961,944 included in executive service table. 


In spite of the falling off in the number of enrolled men in Civilian 
Conservation Camps, there was a gain in the number of Reserve 
officers, educational advisers, and supervisory and technical workers. 
These additional workers were hired to make preparations for a future 
increased number of enrolled workers, as it is expected within the 
next 3 months the number of enrolled personnel will reach a new high. 

Information concerning employment and pay rolls for emergency 
conservation work is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
the War Department, Department of Agriculture, Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the Department of the Interior. The pay of the enrolled 
personnel is figured as follows: 5 percent are paid $45 per month; 
8 percent, $36 per month; and the remaining 87 percent, $30 per 
month. 

Table 22 shows employment and pay rolls for emergency conser- 
vation work by months, January 1934 to March 1935, inclusive. 


136189—35——14 
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Table 22.—Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in Emer 


. gency C, 
vation Work, January 1934 to March 1935 










































































































? Number of| Amount of Number of | A mo, _ - 

Month employees| pay roll Month employees : mr 

1934—Continued 
I iaticcctaarisass nsieacninice 331, 594 | $13, 581, 506 

RRR 321,829 | 13,081,393 || October_...........-...-- 391, 894 | $16, 930 so: a 

Si pahinenuneounsoats 247,591 | 10,792,319 || November-___.-.-------- 387, 329 | “16, 622 }) 
BAe witnbhembeststas’ 314, 664 | 13,214,018 || December_............... 350,028 | 15 414) 634 Janual 
RRR bel 335,871 | 14, 047, 512 ‘Silat Febru 
Mebbdnddiubetbeedebdion 280,271 | 12, 641, 401 1935 Marek 
Se eet 389,104 | 16,032,734 || January................_- 398,717 | 16, 761. eo April 
IND: cettntichioonahia 385, 340 | 16, 363,826 || February.............._. 373,847 | 16, 320 ox May - 
September... _...........- 335, 785 | 15, 022, 969 || March.._............-... 204,931 | 14, 183 995 June- 
aie July- 
Augu 
. Septe 
State-Road Projects octot 
Nove 
~ ° os 9° : Decel 

More than 125,000 people were employed in building and maip- 
taining State roads during the month of March. This is a decrease Jant 

° ° Febr 
of 14,000 as compared with the previous month. Pay rolls for Mart 
workers employed during March totaled nearly $4,900,000, an a 
increase of $300,000 as compared with February. 

The number of employees engaged in building and maintaining Co 
State roads in February and March 1935 is shown, by geographic 
divisions, in table 23. 
Table 23.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads, by plc 

Geographic Divisions, February and March 1935 ! C0) 

Fe 

New Maintenance 

be 

Number of Number of . a 

Geographic division employees Amount of pay roll employees Amount of pay rol! ad 
Febru- Febru- he a 

March | “ ary March | February | March | “spy March | February P 

A . ( 

All divisions. ..........- 18,391 | 17,940 | $643,618 | $559,581 |108, 149 | 122, 209 |$4, 252, 707 |$4, 015 590 P 

Percentage change. .-...-. $E.G Licenses _ Ay ener es, ES +5.9 |.. 

New England........... 542| 911] 28,258|  40,100| 5,693 | 8,086| 317,645 | 337, 6% . 
Middle Atlantic. -_---_- 750 795 47, 189 55, 522 | 22,645 | 25,910 | 728,676 | 710, 100 

East North Central_.__- 1,772 | 1,520 87, 236 66,114 | 18,872 | 18,004 743, 390 670, 259 J 

West North Central...-| 1,622] 1,452 52, 398 40, 412 | 11,385 | 12,660} 426,837 | 496, 568 " 
South Atlantic_..._..._. 6,424 | 6,122 93, 173 77,719 | 21,820 | 24,887 | 669,348 | 574, 23 
East South Central____- 1,367 | 1,385 36, 244 29,686 | 7,692 | 11,428] 215,584 | 196, 211 
West South Central_...| 1,722 | 1,768| 65,177 60,256 | 9,192] 9,161} 429,183 | 374, 465 
Mountain... ..........- 1,350 | 1,386 | 85,631 73,491 | 4,315 | 4,618 | 286,724 | 265, 047 
et AR ae 2,842 | 2,601] 148,312] 116,281 | 6,416 | 7,366 | 429,013 | 385,317 

Outside continental + 

a ES Sa Se ae 119 89 6, 307 5, 693 





























1 Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from public works fund. 








Employees working on new State-road projects accounted for 14.5 
percent of the total. The repair and maintenance of existing roads 
provided work for 85.5 percent. 

Table 24 shows the number of employees engaged in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of State roads during the months, January 1934 
to March 1935, inclusive. 
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Table 24.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads, 
January 1934 to March 1935! 

















Number of employees working on— 


Total pay 
Month roll 


New roads | Maintenance Total 





































a ee eer 25, 345 136, 440 161, 785 $8, 684, 109 
CERES EAL ELEI TEED 22, 311 126, 904 149, 215 7, 131, 604 
oUt. sae iadalllidbihtvedesngenonenen 19, 985 132, 111 152, 129 7, 989, 765 
Pr RR 8 <> RETO TOR ROR 21,510 136, 038 157, 548 8, 407, 644 
Y eee 27, 161 167, 274 194, 435 10, 275, 139 
June.-- ‘tipi ahnht oun setpmetion mente 37, 642 170, 879 208, 521 11, 221, 299 
PEE ESL aN: 45, 478 168, 428 213, 906 11, 255, 685 
August. .------------------------------------ =e 53, 540 180, 270 233, 810 12, 435, 163 
Septem ber eT ee 61, 865 188, 323 250, 188 13, 012, 305 
OIE . . cncctedsscocccccesescoccccscseseveces 71, 008 169, 235 240, 243 12, 439, 738 
en. SS a eee Ee eT 66, 106 159, 451 225, 557 11, 919, 683 
Oe a 41,919 134, 680 176, 599 6, 756, 087 













ee © aS Te eee ere ee 23, 537 120, 283 143, 820 4, 864, 899 
ae octt ee a oe abe 17, 940 122, 209 140, 149 4, 575, 171 
SE cot Ee ccll cntenuncidhenetnanha 18, 391 108, 149 126, 540 4, 896, 325 


























—— 


| Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from public works fund. 





Construction Projects Financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 







THERE was a decrease of approximately 800 in the number of em- 
ployees working at the site of construction projects financed by Re- 
construction Finance Corporation funds, comparing March with 
February. Due to the fact that no new construction contracts are 
being awarded from this fund, it may be expected that there will be 
a gradual decrease in the number of employees during the coming 
months. Pay rolls for March were $158,000 less than for February. 

Table 25 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration during March 1935, by type of project. 









Table 25. 








Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, March 1935 















Value of 












Number of Number of| Average te 
Type of project wage ae man-hours | earnings — 
earners pay worked per hour placed 
















$890, 333 | 1, 253, 493 $0.710 | $1,072, 886 





a aaa Aaa 9, 586 


tn senrntnnopenibien 2,907 | 278,301 | 308, 568 . 902 203, 544 
Building construction.................-.-.- 153 12, 022 13, 884 . 866 10, 694 




















Railroad construction..................... 99 3, 304 5, 056 . 653 619 
Reclamation OS TS Es re” 1, 534 47, 218 161, 176 . 293 38, 683 
Water and nn ee hnecened 4, 043 462, 368 634, 790 728 579, 130 






Pec cincouscnnnesetececemes 850 87, 120 130, 019 . 670 240, 216 
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Table 26 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worl. 











d On 
construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo. 
ration during March, by geographic divisions. 

Table 26.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the R; NStrue. 
tion Finance Corporation, by Geographic Divisions, March 193: 
Number of| Average  ) “lue of 
— a Number of | Amount of ; t 
G hic divisi -h rs teria] 
souraphie division employees | pay ros | A0-Rours | earminis 9 














Rss dst desiccvesccenittnanbsonses 9, 586 $890, 333 | 1, 253, 493 $0. 710 072. Ree 
OE EE Se a 262 20, 981 22, 464 . 934 
eee ee ee 329 40, 917 34, 497 1, 186 
SS Sera 101 3, 344 5, 166 . 647 
. i aaa 138 16, 954 17, 483 . 970 
Mountain A 2 ae Oe eS le dana 1, 534 47, 218 161, 176 . 293 Q Pe 














ERR gee Ears ar iN 7, 222 760,919 | 1,012, 707 751 009. ko 





Table 27 shows data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man. 
hours worked during the months, April 1934 to March 1935, inclusive. 
on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 














Table 27.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc. 
tion Finance Corporation, April 1934 to March 1935 
Number of Number of| Average | /*"° of 
Month wage —_ man-hours| earnings | “'"'°r's 
earners | P8Y worked | per hour ~ 
1934 | 
Ps naqpananinnenqvesiginimesmacendahteee 18,731 | $1,516,915 | 2,308, 580 $0. 657 | = $2, 357, 408 
Pb tiiminvenbbettbsctnthttbihinonbnsaked! 19, 429 1, 649,920 | 2,358, 966 . 699 13, 864 
Pinoy ccnconepepgnsentiapibusendencetne 19, 022 1, 676,075 | 2,314, 136 . 724 2, 230, 065 
ESE a) SY, EEE 17,475 1,612,848 | 2,141,945 ~753 | 2, 402, 174 
RPGR Soe, PS RIS Soe 17, 221 1, 697, 161 2, 282, 181 . 744 2, 384, 887 
| AR AEE ATT PF 16, 809 1, 637,047 | 2,203, 881 . 743 2, 579, 969 
EE AL Sa Se 17,482 | 1,596,996 | 2,181,846 . 732 2, 274, 174 
EE eS Se 16,502 | 1,621,468 | 2,233,928 . 726 2, 856, 371 
0 SS ee 14, 321 1, 337, 719 1, 859, 226 . 720 2, 440, 620 
1935 
TE Ee ae ae Se ae 11, 180 1, 054, 708 1, 484, 190 . 711 3, 966, 718 
I Stik hii tien csicicihiad aided adits Social cilasiercice 10, 373 1, 048, 593 1, 457, 662 .719 5, 028, 547 
thn ccscecnansadiidinncsadcunsnees 9, 890,333 | 1, 253, 493 710 1, 072, S8t 




















During the 12-month period for which the Bureau has been col- 
lecting this information, orders have been placed for materials valued 
at $31,737,683. Nearly $16,500,000 has been spent for steel-works 
and rolling-mill products and over $2,200,000 for machine-shop 
products. 
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Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations 


THERE was an increase of 1,600 in the number of workers employea 
on construction projects financed from governmental appropriations 
made by the Congress direct to the various executive departments. 

During March 14,700 people were working at the site of these 
projects. These workers earned $863,000 during the month. In- 
creases in employment, comparing March with February, were shown 
on the following types of construction: Building, street and road 
paving, naval vessels, water and sewerage systems, and miscellaneous 
projects. A slight decrease was registered on river, harbor, and flood- 
control work. 

Whenever a construction contract is awarded or force-account 
work is started by a department or unit of the Federal Government, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified on forms sup- 
plied by the Bureau, of the name and address of the contractor, the 
amount of the contract, and the type of work to be performed. 
Blanks are then mailed to the contractor or the Government agency 
doing force-account work, who returns the report to the Bureau 
showing the number of men on the pay rolls, the amount of the pay 
rolls, the number of man-hours worked, and the value of different 
types of material for which orders have been placed. 

The following tables show information concerning such work on 
construction projects on which work started since July 1, 1934. The 
Bureau has no data for projects that were under way previous to that 
date. 

Table 28 shows, for the month of March 1935, employment, pay 
rolls, and man-hours worked on construction projects started since 
July 1, 1934, which are financed from direct appropriations to the 
various Federal departments and agencies, by type of project. 


Table 28.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, March 1935 











Wage earners 





2 Amount | finan. | Average | Material 
Type of project Maxi- of pay hours | ©@rnings | “orders 


mum! | Weekly rolls 
number | average 
employed 


worked | Per hour! jjaced 











ES a ae re 2 14, 659 13, 068 | $862,886 |1, 359, 043 $0. 635 |$2, 709, 912 
Building construction..................-- 4, 010 3,296 | 210,202 | 294,599 .714 441, 164 
Public A ES es eee (4) 1, 406 66, 787 107, 211 . 623 79, 226 
River, harbor, and flood control__.....--- 4, 494 4,208 | 297,393 | 539,091 . 552 239, 016 
Streets amd roads......................... 1, 674 1, 461 52,847 | 123, 288 . 429 34, 605 
CELE TET 2, 209 2,052 | 207,832 | 252,894 . 822 | 1,893, 394 
Water and sewerage... .................-- 202 153 9, 762 14, 740 . 662 3, 007 
ME sr cndiunansdascdnmwaccuses 664 492 18, 063 27, 220 . 664 19, 500 






























' Maximum number employed during any 1 week ? Includes weekly average for Public Roads. 
of the month by each contractor and Government ‘ Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
agency doing force-account work. ‘ Not available; average number included in total. 
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Table 29 shows, for the month of March, employment, pay 


rolls 
and man-hours worked on construction projects started since Jy ' 
. ) 


1934, which are financed from regular governmental appropri: 
by geographic divisions. 


tions, 


Table 29.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed frora Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Geographic Division, March 1935 






































Wage earners Aver- | 
Amount | Srmane | cage. | Vslueot 
Geographic division Maximum | Weekly “wy hours ings | — 
number | aver- worked per | placed 
employed'| age hour | 
0 ee 14, 659 | 13,068 | $862,886 | 1,359,043 | $0. 635 | ? $2, 709, 919 
ND iin nceepocepeccinnshnaty 1,250 | 1,146 94, 925 115, 392 - 823 | 759, 98 
tiem tall Rt 1,523 | 1,277 91,489 | 120,205 | .761 564, 290 
pO SS Eee eee 999 886 57, 741 75, 111 . 769 175, 91] 
West North Central.................... 1,559 | 1,416 74, 325 128, 960 . 576 77, 823 
ee ees ee 2,907 | 2,488 174, 778 253, 365 - 690 | 755, 539 
East South Central_................... 1,014 905 62, 468 120, 569 .518 88 65 
West South Central.................... 2,484 | 2,223 132, 595 263, 248 . 504 | 119, 629 
a 1, 299 1, 236 63, 707 113, 535 . 561 17, 56 
EES, Se eae ere 1,063 | 1,003 84, 367 107, 365 . 786 60, 774 
Outside continental United States_..__- 561 488 26, 491 61, 293 . 432 11, 17¢ 
1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 


2 Includes $79,226 estimated value of orders placed for public-roads projects which cannot be charged to 
any specific geographic division. 


Table 30 shows, for the months of August 1934 to March 1935. 
inclusive, employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construc- 
tion projects starting since July 1, 1934, which are financed from 
appropriations made by the Congress direct to the Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. 


Table 30.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, August 1934 to March 1935 


























Value of 
Number of Number of} Average oat ea 
Month wage —a {| man-hours | earnings yoo 
earners pay worked per hour placed 
1934 
I AS SF Ee i ve a a 5, 601 $329, 440 557, 747 $0. 591 $150, 50 
EEE SLT L ALE ILA: ¢, 800 493, 363 773, 685 . 638 | 842, 202 
Sk EEE Sa ee eae et 13, 593 689, 604 1, 103, 523 . 625 982, 835 
ESS STS. CN & 18, 211 1,014,945 | 1, 690, 488 . 600 3, 334, 648 
EE Sides wnsanpeninnanaiiitilieees 16, 276 859,998 | 1, 468, 741 . 586 1, 966, 441 
1935 
i icnentcernsdehhitdbearcebenenatnie 12, 784 669,199 | 1,062,118 . 630 3, 163, 946 
0 EES ae eae 13, 106 704,190 | 1,102, 864 . 639 1, 962, 087 
Ine Tetthetiicnaipadiareectentsnemmeinadud-stoneias 14, 659 862,886 | 1,359, 043 . 635 2, 709, 912 








During the period July 1, 1934, to March 15, 1935, orders have 
been placed for material valued at $14,962,161, on construction pro}- 
ects financed from regular governmental appropriations. 
placed for various types of steel made up the largest single item. 


Orders 
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Building Construction in Principal Cities, April 1935 


NOTHER sharp advance featured building construction in April. 
Reports from the principal cities show that the value of build- 
ings for which permits were issued during the month was 65 percent 
higher than in the corresponding month of last year. ‘This increase, 
moreover, was virtually countrywide and was shared by all types of 
construction. Residential building, however, shows the most vigorous 
revival with a gain of more than 120 percent over a year ago. Six of 
the nine geographic divisions showed increases of more than 100 percent 
over a year ago in the value of residential buildings for which permits 
were issued. Each of the first 4 months of the current year has 
shown a gain of more than 100 percent over the corresponding month 
of 1934 in residential building operations. 

Although the improvement in the construction is most vividly 
illustrated when the current level of operations is compared with that 
of a year ago, a substantial gain is likewise shown in comparison with 
the previous month. Compared with the previous month, the value 
of buildings for which permits were issued in April shows a gain of 
12.7 percent. At the same time, the number of permits awarded 
increased 23.6 percent. All types of construction shared in the upturn 
but the acceleration is most conspicuous in the new nonresidential 
construction. For buildings of this type, the number of permits 
issued increased 33.5 percent over March and the value increased 14.2 
percent. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 792 Identical Cities, March and 
April 1935 








Number of permits Estimated cost 








Class of construction | 
April | March |Percent- Percent- 


, - age April 1935 | March 1935; age 
1935 1935 change change 





All construction 44,173 | 35,746) +23.6 |$69, 099, 380 |$61,316,447 | +127 


New residential buildings 4,282 | 3,611 | +18.6 | 23,402,225 | 20,529,028 | +140 
New nonresidential buildings 7,815 | 5,856 | +33.5 | 25,815,600 | 22,611,996 | +14.2 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 32, 076 | 26,279 | +22.1 | 19,881,555 | 18, 175, 423 +9.4 





























Part of the rise in building operations in April was due to an 
increase in contracts awarded by the Federal and State governments. 
During April the value of building projects financed by public funds 
amounted to $6,432,100, as against $3,830,000 in the previous month. 
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But even without the increase in public building operations. 






























































‘ : Private Th 
construction shows an increase of 9 percent. for re 
The information published in this study is based on reports ro. eived as § 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Departmen; being 
of Labor from 792 identical cities having a population of 10.()99 oF Sout 
over. The permit data are collected from local building officials oy decr' 
forms mailed by the Bureau, except in the States of Illinois, \{ascq. TI 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsy|y ani, 5 of 
where the State departments of labor collect and forward the infoy. crea 
mation to the Federal Bureau. The cost figures are estimates 1aqdo valu 
by the prospective builders on applying for their permits to |uilq durl 
No land costs are included. Only building projects within the li 
corporate limits of the cities enumerated are shown. tion 
Oa dur’ 
Comparisons by Geographic Divisions - 
THE estimated cost of new residential buildings; of new nonresi- Atl 
dential buildings; of additions, alterations, and repairs; and of total 1 
building construction in 792 identical cities having a population of bul 
10,000 or over during March and April 1935 is shown in table 2 tol 
div 
Table 2.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 792 Identical Cities 
_ Tal 
New residential buildings New nonresidential build 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) _ 
Geographic division _ 
Percent- || 
April 1935 | March 1935 age April 1935 | March 1935 
change | cl Ge 
All divisions. ..........-....- $23, 402, 225 | $20,529,028 | +14.0 | $25, 815,600 | $22, 611, 996 | 2 
New England__...._..._.___- 1,625,910 | 1,164,064 | +239.7]| 3,570,625 | 1, 033, 806 245.4 [= 
Middle Atlantic__.........._- 7, 796, 266 6, 987, 084 +11. 6 6, 535, 635 7, 566, 020 
East North Central_---_____- 2, 816, 771 1, 814, 195 +55. 3 5, 404, 705 4, 014, 651 M4. f Al 
West North Central__....___- 1, 586, 286 1, 295, 664 +22. 4 716, 583 1, 848, 964 61.2 ‘ 
South Atlantic_..........__-- 4, 459, 059 4, 704, 106 —5.2 1, 709, 599 755, 010 + 126.4 Ni 
East South Central_..._..__- 334, 882 325,763 | +2.8 671,739 | 1, 565, 840 7 M 
West South Central_________- 1, 201, 697 1, 018, 790 +18.0 1, 087, 133 376, 824 + 188. 5 Es 
OO ESE ae 450, 384 296, 108 +52. 1 381, 017 790, 021 a1. 8 W 
RSE RRR 3,130,970 | 2,923,254 |  +7.1| 5,738,564] 4,660,860 23.1 8 
W 
Additions, alterations, and Total construction (estimated 
repairs (estimated cost) cost) | 
a b 
Geographic division Per- — - . : f 
April 1935 | March 1935 rq April 1935 | March 1935 4 
change change é 
i 
All divisions_................ $19, 881, 555 |$18, 175,423 | +9.4 |$69, 099, 380 |$61, 316,447 | +12.7 792 
New England ___.._....___. 1,912, 320 | 1, 568,776 | +21.9 | 7,108,855 | 3,766,646 | +887) = 11 
Middle Atlantic__-_-_____- 5, 623,829 | 5,968,449 | —5.8 | 19,955,730 | 20,521,553 | —2.8 173 
East North Central_....___- 3, 155,070 | 3,341,483 | —5.6 | 11,376,546 | 9,170,329 | +24.1 $7 
West North Central____._-_- 1, 322, 682 | 1,041,398 | +27.0| 3,625,551 | 4, 186,026 | —13.4 72 
South Atlantic... _------7 ~~ 3, 627, 756 | 2,191,232 | +65.6 | 9,796,414 | 7,650,349 | +28 1 77 
East South Central_..._____- 535, 266 | "508,116 | +5.3| 1,541,887 | 2,390,719 | —35.7 r 
West South Central._-..___- 1,155,808 | 831,355 | +39.0| 3,444,638 | 2, 226,969 | +54.7 ‘9 
ountain..........2 2222722 480,237 | 343,262 | 442.5 | 1,320,638 | 1,420,301 | —7.6 24 
a te 2, 059, 587 | 2,381,351 | —13.5 | 10,929,121 | 9,965,465 | +9.7 63 
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There was an increase of nearly $3,000,000 in indicated expenditures 
or residential buildings, comparing April with March. The increase 
was spread over 8 of the 9 geographic divisions, the greatest increase 
ping reported in the East North Central and the smallest in the East 
South Central. The South Atlantic was the only division showing a 
decrease in residential construction. 

The estimated value of new nonresidential buildings increased in 
5 of the 9 geographic divisions, three of the divisions registering in- 
creases of over 100 percent. In the New England States the permit 
valuation as reported in April was more than three times greater than 
during the preceding month. 

In comparison with March, the estimated cost of additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs to existing buildings, for which permits were issued 
during April, showed increases in 6 of the 9 divisions, the gains ranging 
from 5.3 percent in the East South Central to 65.6 percent in the South 
Atlantic States. 

The number of new residential buildings, of new nonresidential] 
buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of total construc- 
tion in 792 identical cities during March and April 1935, by geographic 
divisions, is given in table 3. 


Table 3.—Number of Buildings, Alterations, and Repairs, and Total Building 
Construction in 792 Identical Cities 








New residential New nonresiden- Additions, altera- 


buildings tial buildings | tions, and repairs | 1°t#! construction 





Geographie division Per- Per- _—" 
Apr. 1 y .| cent- | Apr. .| cent- . | Mar.| cent- 
1935 ag 1935 | age 
change 





All divisions 


8 


Sslese5esai 3 
8 
s 











New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central_- 
West North Central... 
South Atlantic 

East South Central__ 
West South Central. 


Pacific 
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Gains were shown in the number of new nonresidential buildings, in 
additions, alterations, and repairs, and in total building construction 
in all nine geographic divisions, comparing April with March. In 
new residential buildings, all geographic divisions showed increases 
except the Middle Atlantic, where a decrease of 1.2 percent was 
registered. 

Table 4 shows the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and the 
number of families provided for in such dwellings for which permits 
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were issued in 792 identical cities for March and April 1935, }, 


geographic divisions. 


Table 4.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Prov; led in 


792 Identical Cities 
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1-family dwellings 


2-family dwellings | 





| 


























: Families pro- Te ‘ Far 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost Vick 
April March April | March April March Apr 
1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 193 
New England--......... $1, 530, 210 |$1, 117, 264 316 202 $88,200 | $46, 800 ) 
Middle Atlantic. -._...-. 2, 628, 666 | 2,877, 984 640 655 345,100 | 342,100 | T 
East North Central_._.. 2, 737,771 | 1,731, 695 533 334 54, 000 47, 500 | 
West North Central__-_-| 1, 497,486 | 1, 188, 664 456 349 88, 800 57, 000 
South Atlantic.......... 2, 040,717 | 1,979, 624 567 564 | 100,300 46, 355 
East South Central-_---_- 315, 732 266, 063 109 103 5, 500 28, 700 
West South Central__-.-_| 1, 037, 252 885, 405 437 367 109, 845 85, 685 
ERIE RR 387, 884 260, 133 100 | 79 7, 500 25, 775 
OEMS 2, 706, 983 | 2, 369, 879 782 | 642 | 209,437 | 227,725 | 
) 14, 882, 701 | 12, 676, 711 3,940 | 3,295 | 1,098, 682 907, 640 | 378 
Percentage change. ----- ive @ tauseetsscs< +19. 6 | PL De | ', b S +-35. | 





+21.0 | 











Multifamily dwellings 2 


Total, all kinds of housekeeping 














dwellings 
Geographic division Estimated cost a Estimated cost | oiled 

April March April | March April March April 

1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 
New England-.-.-....... $7, 500 0 3 0 $1, 625,910 ($1, 164, 064 343 
Middle Atlantic. --_...-- 4, 801, 000 $3, 567, 000 1, 297 1,108 | 7,774, 766 | 6,787,084 | 2,040 
East North Central____- 25, 000 35, 000 7 12 | 2,816,771 | 1,814, 195 558 
West North Central - --- 0 35, 000 | 0 14 | 1, 586, 286 | 1,280,664 | = 485 
South Atlantic__.......- 2, 314, 042 | 2,657,127 | 853 901 | 4,455,059 | 4, 683, 106 | 1, 473 
East South Central----- - 11,400 0 4 0 332, 632 204,763 | = 117 
West South Central-_-__- 54, 600 47, 700 34 27 | 1, 201,697 | 1,018, 790 | 529 
ee te 55, 000 2, 000 27 3 450, 384 287, 908 | 131 
PS Suk tndaiachudes 116, 550 210, 650 52 102 | 3, 122,970 | 2, 808, 254 | 919 
a ee 7, 385, 092 | 6, 554, 477 | 2, 277 2, 167 (23, 366, 475 | 20, 138, 828 | 6, 595 
Percentage change. -.-.-.-. bs Se ee . ee | =~ |“) “epee +13.8 

| 


























1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


New residential construction authorized by permits during April 
will have provided 6,595 new housing units, more than 3,900 repre- 
senting 1-family dwellings and approximately 2,300 apartment-house 
units. All geographic divisions, except the South Atlantic, showed 
increases in the number of family-dwelling units provided. 


Index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential 
buildings, for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, 
and repairs, and for total building construction are given in table 5. 
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INDEXES ¥ FAMILIES PROVIDED FoR 
incex (onthly Average 1929/00 ) hha 
Number Numbers 
100 1/00 
75 75 
30 0 
25 
1935, (934 ane GY -<-<— >. -—~ 
a sams ase Se nD ima} 
Yan Feb Ver Apr May Jie Jily Aug Sept Och Nor Lec 
Table 5.—Index Numbers of Families Provided for and of Indicated Expenditures 


for Building Construction 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 














Indicated expenditures for— Indicated expenditures fo 
—_ , Tein Fam- 
ilies . ew | Addi- ota ilies : New | Addi- | Total 
Month pro- — non- | tions, | build- Month pro- md non- | tions, | build- 
vided dential resi- | altera-| ing vided dential resi- | altera ng 
for | puild- |@ential) tions, | con- for | puiid- |tential) tions, — con- 
inane build- jand re-| struc- loge build- jand re-) struc- 
ng ings | pairs | tion 8 ings | pairs | tion 
1930 1934 
March. .-.__-- 57.1 47.2 87.1 77.5 66. 4 March ....... 7.2 5.7 10.9 27.0 
cp [ae 62.0 51.0 | 100.1 81.8 73.8 |) April........- 9.0 6.7 13. 6 30. 1 
1931 1935 
March...._.- 53.4 | 40.7 | 76.4 | 58.0 57.1 || January--..._- 7.3 5.1 11.1] 27.9 10.9 
April_____- 64.6 | 48.6] 73.9] 65.2 60.6 || February....| 8.5 5.6} 13.9 | 29.7 12.5 
March..-_...- 16. 6 11.4 18. 6 41.6) 19.2 
1932 April_........ 18.9] 13.0] 21.2] 45.5) 216 
March. .____. 15.4 | 10.7] 18.1] 27.0 15.7 
Be anccwecea 13.4 9.7 25. 0 32.0 18.8 
1933 
March.___..- 7.2| 42] 69] 209 7.8 | 
| eS 7.4 4.6 9.9 22. 6 9.5 






































The index numbers of each class of building operations and of fam- 


ilies provided for were higher during April than for any month: of 
1933 and 1934. 


Comparisons, April 1935 with April 1934 


TABLE 6 compares the estimated cost of new residential buildings, 
of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building construction in 788 identical cities having a 
population of 10,000 or over in April 1935 with the cost in the corre- 
sponding month of last year. 
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Table 6.—Estimated Costfof Building Construction in 788 Identical Cities 





Geographie division 


cost) 


New residential buildings (estimated 


New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) 





April 1935 


April 1934 


Percent- 
age 
change 


April 1935 


Percent- 
April 1934 age 
change 





—_—_ 


New Eng! ne 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 


West North Central.....--. 


South Atlantie 

Fast South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 

Pacific. - - 





$23, 421, 912 


$10, 515, 216 


+122.7 


$25, 781, 160 


$17, 798, 851 +44. 8 








1, 616, 410 
7, 873, 366 
2, 809, 671 
1, 545, 473 
4, 461, 059 

334, 882 
1, 199, 697 

450, 384 
3, 130, 970 





1, 562, 629 
3, 088, 842 
1, 432, 974 
1, 091, 284 
1, 408, 210 
85, 100 
493, 384 
123, 055 

1, 229, 738 





+3.4 
+154. 9 
+96. 1 
+41.6 
+216.8 
+293. 5 
+143. 2 
+266. 0 
+154. 6 








569, 400 
562, 090 
354, 055 
708, 563 
, 712, 099 

671, 739 
1, 083, 633 

381, 017 
5, 738, 564 


3, 
6, 
5, 
1 





+215. 6 
+12. 6 
+135. 9 
— 53.3 
— 56. 0 
+12. 6 
+17.4 
+72.9 
+304. 0 











Geographie division 


Additions, alterations, and 
repairs (estimated cost) 


Total construction (estimated 
cost) 





April 1935 


Per- 


Per- 


April 1934 


centage 
change 


April 1935 


April 1934 


centage 
change 





All GivisieGii...cesqnsaseece< 


New England 

Middle Atlantie 

East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central 
West South Central 


$19, 936, 182 


$13, 532, 692 


+47.3 


3 
i 


$41, 846, 759 


+65. 2 








1, 895, 606 
5, 628, 224 
3, 197, 266 
1, 306, 687 
3, 668, 256 

538, 211 
1, 153, 108 


1, 594, 726 
4, 156, 718 
2, 165, 917 
951, 975 
1, 787, 661 
339, 241 
554, 623 


+18.9 
+35. 4 
+47.6 
+37. 3 
+105. 2 
+58. 7 
+107.9 


_ 
_ 
o 


SFES352 


4, 288, 483 
13, 074, 197 


+65. 1 
+53. 5 


mo me co 09 Bay 


SESSIuss 


& 


489, 237 
2, 059, 587 


267, 190 
1, 714, 641 


+83. 1 
+20. 1 


Mountain 
Pacific 


























| Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Each of the nine geographic divisions registered an increase in the 
value of buildings for which permits were issued, comparing April 
1935 with April 1934. In the Mountain and the Pacific States the 
increases amounted to over 100 percent. General increases were 
also reported for the value of residential construction, 6 of the 9 
divisions showing increases of over 100 percent in the value of resi- 
dential buildings. Permit valuations showed increases in nonresi- 
dential buildings in 7 of the 9 geographic divisions. In the New Eng- 
land States the gain was more than 200 percent, and in the Pacific 
States more than 300 percent. Comparing permits issued for addi- 
tions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings, two divisions, the 
South Atlantic and the West South Central, showed gains of over 100 
percent. 

Table 7 gives the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs to 
existing buildings, and of total building construction in 788 identical 
cities for April 1934 and April 1935, by geographic divisions. 
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Table 7.—Number of Buildings, Alterations, and Repairs, and of Tota! Buildin Table 
Construction in 788 Identical Cities 8 
— _ 
New residential |New nonresidential! Additions, altera- Tot al 
buildings buildings tions, and repairs | *°'®! 
Geographic division a 
_| Per- ; _| Per- ; _| Per- ~— aes 
April| April} cent- | April| April} cent- | April| April} cent- | April) A ont Geogr 
1935 | 1934 | age | 1935 | 1934 | age | 1935 | 1934 | age | 1935 | ju24 . 
change change change a 
All divisions... ......- 4,273) 2,046) +108. 8| 7, 824) 6, 388) +22. 5/32, 182/25, 015] +28. 7/44, 270 33 + 
New England_...._-- 329} 259] +27.0| 790; 775| +1.9| 3,238] 2,865! +13.0] 4,357) 3. x00 ay) 5 ae? 
Middle Atlantic. - - -- | 743} 457) +62.6| 1,469) 1,390] +5.7] 6,812) 6,344) +7.4) 9,024 8 Lig: New . 
East North Central..| 543] 277| +96.0| 2,034| 1,513] +34. 4) 5,857| 4,199] +39. 5] 8.434) 5/959 Lay. middle 
West North Central -| 455} 182|+150.0| (777) |749| +3.7/ 2,515] 1,968] +27.8] 3,747, 209 Bast N 
South Atlantie....__- 671| 303/+121.5| 627} 480| +30.6| 3,667| 3,344] +9.7| 4,965) 4 4 West ! 
East South Central..| 113) — 48/+-135.4) 251) 149] +68. 5] 1,523] 1,096] +39.0| 1,887| | 145 g South . 
West South Central..| 477} 160/+198.1| 435] 385) +13. 0) 3,302] 1,430/+130.9| 4,214) 1975 sj; Bast 
Mountain.........-- | 104) —39/-+166.7/ 205, 197} +4.1) 872} 651] +33.9| 1,181) “ss> 33 West & 
i | 888 821}-+161.1) 1,236) 750) +648) 4,306) 3,118) +41.0) 6,470) 4, 150) 54 i 
} f 
Gains were reported in each of the nine geographic divisions j) Mm 
the number of new residential buildings, new nonresidential }uild- 1 Inc 
ings, and additions, alterations, and repairs, comparing the current 
month with the same month of the preceding year. The increases N 
in the number of residential buildings were more pronounced than ing 
in other types, six divisions showing gains of over 100 percent in incr 
this type of structure. of 
A comparison of the number of family-dwelling units provided fam 


and the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings for which permits 
were issued in 788 identical cities in April 1935 and the same month 
of last year is made in table 8. 


Table 8.—Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
788 Identical Cities 









































Pr ey Col 
1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings ! 

ap) 

‘ Families pro- ; Families pro- Th 

Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for Ay 

April April April April April April April | April 

1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 | 

ik Fe 

New England........_.- $1, 526, 210 |$1, 448, 154 315 242 | $82,700 | $104,700 22 26 5 

Middle Atlantic. ._...__ 2, 705, 766 | 1, 731, 767 652 395 345, 100 398, 575 103 98 mM 
East North Central_.__- 2, 734, 671 | 1,340,711 532 267 50, 000 56, 200 16 12 

West North Central....| 1, 456,673 | 537, 519 443 178 88, 800 16, 350 29 5 by 
South Atlantic........-- 2, 042,717 | 1,016, 855 568 252 100, 300 59, 250 53 56 
East South Central____- 315, 732 85, 100 109 48 5, 500 0 4 0 
West South Central____| 1, 035, 252 315, 634 436 132 109, 845 166, 550 58 §l 
PE oincncccncences 387, 884 115, 055 100 37 7, 500 8, 000 4 4 
EEGiindncnancsonpaned 2, 706, 983 | 1,084, 088 782 303 | 299, 437 86, 700 85 24 
RR 14, 911, 888 | 7,674,883 | 3,937 1,854 | 1,089,182 | 896,325 374 | 276 

Percentage change-_-_.-. i ero CL ) Sees PH iii ie dccid +35. 5 








1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
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Table 8- —Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 
788 Identical Cities—Continued 



































— 
F : F Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
Multifamily dwellings ? dwellings 
tn’ Atetal Pott Families pro- : ; Families pro- 
Geographic division | Estimated cost . vided for Estimated cost vided for 
|—_——____——__—— : a nana 
| April April April April April April April = bi April 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
n ; ~ et SE ee. Mba 
New England. =a 7, $5, 000 3 3 |$1, 616, 410 |$1, 557, 854 | 340 | 271 
Middle Atlantic. ......- | 4,801,000 | 946,500} 1,297 420 | 7,851,866 | 3,076,842 | 2,052) 913 
fast North Central... -- 25, 000 26, 063 7 3 | 2,809, 671 | 1,422,974 555 | 282 
West North Central...) 0| 537,415 0 252 | 1,545,473 | 1,091, 284 472 435 
South Atlantic..........| 2,314, 042 232, 105 853 114 | 4,457,059 | 1,308,210 | 1,474 | 422 
Rast South C entral____- 11, 400 0 4 0| 332,632 85, 100 117 48 
West South Central ~~" 54, 600 11, 200 34 z 1, 199, 697 | 493,384) 528 | 190 
Mountain....-...--..-.| 55,000 0 7 | 450, 384 123, 055 131 | 41 
 lletn SE SE | 116, 550 58, 950 | 52 3 | 3, 122,970 | 1, 229, 738 | 919 | 350 
Paltll cadeccbooke | 7, 385, 092 | 1,817, 233 | 2,277 822 |23, 386, 162 |10, 388,441 | 6, 588 | ae 952 
Percentage change. ..... | Be eee FITT.D |.220--50 | +125. 1 | pabvacannien ion 2 |------- 











— - — 


‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


More than twice as many family-dwelling units were provided dur- 
ing April 1935 as during the corresponding month of 1934. This 
increase 1n residential building activity was spread over all sections 
of the country. The gains were especially pronounced in one- 
family dwellings and apartment houses. 





ooo 
Construction from Public Funds, for April 1935 


HE value of awards for Federal construction projects financed 

from Public Works Administration funds decreased sharply, 
comparing April with March. There was, however, an increase of 
approximately $4,000,000 in contracts let for non-Federal projects. 
The total value of contracts awarded from P. W. A. funds during 
April amounted to over $65,000,000, compared with more than 
$85,000,000 during March. 

The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started for 
Federal construction projects to be financed from Public Works Ad- 
ministration funds during March and April 1935 is shown in table 9, 
by geographic divisions. 
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Table 9.—Value of Contracts Awarded for Federal Construction 


Financed from Public Works Administration Funds Fete tion P 















































































































: by ge 
Building construction Public roads River, harbor, and floog. 
control projects Table 
Geographic division “ 
April 1935 | March 1935 | April 1935 | March 1935| April 1935 
All divisions.............- $5, 549, 182 | $2, 716, 465 |$12, 688, 190 |$17,098, 225 | $5, 351, 109 
New England...........-- 955, 695 373, 778 86,878 |  488,854| 3, 340 
Middle Atlantic_........-- 394, 988 625, 016 674, 704 | 1, 539, 060 17, 245 
East North Central___-.._- 270, 862 365, 019 2, 781, 447 4, 029, 131 896, 544 
West North Central samaed 176, 382 196, 576 1, 693, 925 1, 589, 846 70, 483 
South Atlantie__.........- 3, 235, 753 328,857 | 1,788,468 | 1, 898, 335 361, 951 
East South Central-_-__-_-- 1, 350 11, 975 773, 941 1, 554, 121 0 
West South Central___.-_- 208, 806 529, 553 | 1,818,702 | 2,998,022 0 
AS ES, 108, 893 55, 732 1, 779, 792 1, 674, 955 3, 985, 424 | ) All div! 
NS SSR AE 194, 835 224, 975 1, 290, 333 1, 325, 901 16, 122 5. 5 j 
Outside continental New E 
United States..........- 1, 618 4, 984 D Bidnupacisenan 0 Middle 
———— . East N 
‘est } 
Streetsand roads!| Naval vessels —— Forestry seath 
Geographic division - ey 
April | March | April | March April March April Mount 
1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 1935 Pacific 
. —_— Outsid 
All divisions_-..........- $317,931 |$314, 948 | $12,368 |$184,065 ($1,879,935 |$25,806,653 $4, 472 $7, R68 Stat 
New England_....__..- 0| 38,984 | 10,000| 9,706 0 -. 0 = 
Middle Atlantic. .__-.--. 0 0 1, 588 0 0 0 0 
East North Central... 0 | 45,000 0 0 0 0 0 
West North Central. .-. 0 7, 140 0 0 0 0 0) 
South Atlantic__..._..-- 37,114 | 86,068 780 | 174, 359 0 | 2,970,000 4, 472 
East South Central-_--_- 0 4, 500 0 0 0 |22, 030, 000 0) 
West South Central....} 184, 292 0 0 0 0 0 0) 
ET 96, 525 95, 050 0 0 |1, 690, 721 706, 392 0 
EA RS Teg ak 0 4, 429 0 0 189, 214 100, 261 0 
Outside continental 
United States_.__..._- 0| 33,777 0 0 0 0 0 
Water and sewerage or 
systems Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic division 
April 1935 | March 1935 | April 1935 | March 1935} April 1935 | March 1935 
- 
All divisions. .........-... e $13, 711 $12, 413 $609, 553 $425, 941 | $26,426,451 | $50 
New England._.__..------ 0 0 12, 163 7, 471 1, 068, 076 
Middle Atlantic._......_.- 0 0 113, 313 55, 324 1, 201, 838 
East North Central-_-_----- 6, 581 0 10, 623 40, 872 3, 966, 057 
West North Central___.__- 0 0 27, 539 93, 291 1, 968, 329 
South Atlantic___......_-- 500 1, 435 296, 207 33, 162 5, 725, 245 
East South Central--_----_- 0 0 21, 738 23, 028 797, 029 
West South Central__..._- 0 0 46, 150 18, 320 2, 257, 950 
Mountain.............---- 6, 630 0 43, 510 23, 171 7, 711, 495 
alin ncddmiciaptard 0 5, 000 37, 935 20, 958 1, 728, 439 
Outside continental 
United States_.........- 0 5, 978 375 110, 344 1, 993 























1 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Although pronounced decreases occurred in the total value of !'ed- 
eral awards, increases were shown in the value of contracts for build- 
ing construction and river, harbor, and flood-controi projects. 

Important awards financed from Federal funds during April 
included the construction of Taylor Park Dam, near Gunnison, Colo., 
to cost nearly $800,000, and the construction program at the Army 
Base, Boston, Mass., to cost over $800,000. 

Table 10 shows the value of contracts awarded and force-account 
work started during March and April 1935, for non-Federal const ric- 
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ion projects to be financed from Public Works Administration funds, 
py geographic divisions. 


Table 10.—Value of Contracts Awarded for Non-Federal Construction Projects 
Financed from Public Works Administration Funds 


























East North Central 


East South Central 


Outside 
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: , Water and sewerage 
Building construction Streets and roads ! systems 
Geographic division 
: March April March , March 
April 1935 1935 1935 1935 April 1935 1935 
All division8... ...-.--.-------- $21, 473, 272 |$16, 287, 862 |$4, 258, 711 |$3, 893, 964 | $11,328,075 | $12, 937, 650 
SE oe re 941,734 | 1,328,447 | 130,585 | 474, 161 354,181 | 146, 055 
Middle Atlantie...........--..| 12,732,630 | 8, 237,025 373, 266 665, 137 581, 208 2, 555, 246 
ate halt 1, 062, 132 1, 046, 916 176, 142 | 1, 603, 620 7, 277, 323 5, 364, 606 
West North Central_........_- 1, 893, 546 266,670 | 252,808 | 820,813 441, 131 125, 111 
South Atlantic.......-..------ 603, 893 968, 313 120, 283 11, 313 1, 253, 453 638, 214 
a 115, 009 19, 084 169, 017 24, 493 427, 180 370, 414 
West South Central_.........- 1, 326, 424 998, 829 364, 638 293, 657 243, 937 2, 020, 015 
Mamta cadintaieiecetereses 338, 381 823, 527 0 0 484, 841 402, 480 
a ao 2, 459, 523 2, 425, 071 | 2, 634, 833 770 226, 582 1, 315, 509 
continental United 
Stehss... .cusiabebiuntiqons 0 173, 984 37, 139 0 38, 239 0 
Railroad construction 
and repair Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic division 
April 1935 | March —— | las | Soe 
Nl, 0 } ee Se $324, 804 | $2,000, 501 |$2, 360, 320 757, 306 | $39, 745, 182 | $35, 877, 283 
Now Tinga anno ckcewes 0 0 33, 877 59, 954 1, 460, 377 2, 008, 617 
Middle Atlantie..............- 0 1, 238, 774 95, 595 500, 870 13, 782, 699 13, 197, 052 
East North Central_.........- 0 718, 238 354, 379 14, 800 8, 869, 976 8, 748, 176 
West North Central.........- 324, 804 0 | 1,346,178 30, 120 4, 258, 467 1, 242, 714 
il 6 0 43, 489 3, 466 0 1, 981, 095 1, 661, 329 
East South Central........... 0 0 14, 500 133, 318 725, 706 547, 309 
West South Central........... 0 0 390, 442 9, 827 2, 325, 441 3, 322, 328 
a 2 0 0 38, 794 3, 548 862, 016 1, 229, 555 
ee a 0 0 83, 089 4, 869 5, 404, 027 3, 746, 219 
Outside continental United 
iS 0 0 0 0 75, 378 173, 984 




































these 2 months. 


136189—35——15 


political subdivisions thereof. 


! Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Gains in the dollar value of awards were shown in building con- 
struction, streets and roads, and miscellaneous projects, comparing 


Non-Federal Public-Works construction projects are financed by 
loans and grants made by the Public Works Administration. 
the most part, these allotments are made to State governments or 
Occasionally, however, loans are made 
to private firms. By far the largest number of private loans have 
been made to railroad companies. In the case of allotments to States, 
cities, and counties, the Federal Government grants outright not more 
than 30 percent of the cost of construction; the other 70 percent being 
financed by the local agency. Loans made to private firms must be 
paid in full within the time specified in the loan contract. 
is charged for all loans. 


For 


Interest 
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Contracts were awarded during April for the following important 
non-Federal P. W. A. construction projects: For steel work, suspen. 
sion spans, and approach viaducts on the Tri-Borough Bridge. New 
York City, to cost over $3,000,000; for contracts for the Ney York 
subway system to cost over $4,000,000; for reservoirs and basins for 
a water-works system in the city of Milwaukee, Wis., to cost oye, 
$700,000; for sewage treatment works in Chicago, IlIl., to cos; mrt 


OVer ; 
$3,500,000; for a city community center building in St. Louis, \o. all di 


to cost $1,200,000; and for a sewage treatment plant in the Distric vid 
of Columbia to cost over $1,000,000. West 

Table 11 gives the value of contracts awarded and force-aceoun oat 
work started during March and April 1935 on construction projects Mou 
to be financed from appropriations made by the Congress direct to at 


the Federal departments. Uni 


— 


iIn 
Table 11.—Value of Contracts for Federal Construction Projects Financed from 


Regular Governmental Appropriations 


0 
roa 


L 








River, harbor, and flood 


Building construction | Public roads control projects 


| 
| 


Geographic division 





























| fina 
April 1935 | March 1935 | April 1935 | March 1935 | April 1935 | March 1935 
| 4 and 
BE GEVIBOEBS. occcckcac- $3, 338, 406 $3, 347, 803 | $783, 389 $259, 242 $1, 135, 377 1 
New England._......... 95, 848 175, 164 0 0 208, 115 | ol 
Middle Atlantic......._- 439, 580 293, 677 0 0 38, 448 | ll 3 
East North Central-__.-- 238, 751 341, 022 0 55, 227 57, 286 | 19: 
West North Central__.-- 116, 643 715, 185 157, 255 40, 517 190, 928 
South Atlantic_......... 1, 992, 811 869, 506 0 0 357, 376 | 
East South Central..--.-_- 34, 063 246, O81 72, 770 0 80, 931 | 
West South Central___-_- 183, 568 240, 027 0 34, 197 172, 647 | 
, Sere ea 51, 346 223, 881 493, 640 129, 301 0 | 
I monte ga 151, 256 234, 431 59, 724 0 27, 646 
Outside continental 
United States. .......- 84, 540 8, 829 0 0 2, 000 20, 00 





Streets and roads ! | Naval vessels Reclamation proj 





Geographic division |- ‘ 











April 1935 | March 1935 | April 1935 | March 1935 | April 1935 | March 1935 
All divisions. ........... $9, 500 $184, 324 $1, 104,800 | $1, 135, 500 2 $136, 400 | 2 $979, 854 
New England.-.-......... 1, 500 4, 000 0 0 0 0 
Middle Atlantic......._- 0 0 1, 650 1, 500 0 0 
East North Central_._-- 0 0 0 0 0 148, 568 
West North Central__..- 0 0 0 0 10, 000 649, 366 
South Atlantic_......._- 6, 000 177, 924 316, 850 139, 700 7, 700 7,700 
East South Central... 0 0 0 0 0 ¢ 
West South Central... _. 0 0 0 0 9, 000 10, 000 
Mountain..............- 0 0 0 0 68, 500 120, 320 
a Gwhis bot badienceacak 2, 000 0 721, 400 776, 500 36, 000 38, 700 
Outside continental 
United States........- 0 2, 400 64, 900 217, 800 0 0 























1 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
4 Includes $5,200 not allocated by geographic divisions. 
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Table 11.—Value of Contracts for Federal Construction Projects Financed from 
Regular Governmental Appropriations—Continued 








| Water and sewerage 


























systems | Miscellaneous | Total 
Geographic division | . 
April 1935 | March 1935 | April 1935 | March 1935 | April 1935 | March 1935 
| | a OSs a ee, | = 
All divisions. ..--------- $9, 000 | $52, 183 | $388, 469 $459, 712 | 2 $6,955, 341 | 2 $11,825,908 
New England.-..--.---- 2, 000 0 | 14, 238 7, 285 be 321, 701 | 186, 449 
Middle Atlantic.-.-..... 2, 000 0| 35,028 132, 733 516,706 | 439, 349 
fast North Central. -- 0 0 3, 608 34, 753 299, 645 737, 243 
West North Central..... 5, 000 6, 158 131, 623 73, 140 611, 449 1, 716, 586 
south Atlantic......._- 0 31, 025 111, 435 35,718 | 2,792,172 | 4,292,977 
East South Central... _- 0 0 10, 360 21, 614 198, 124 309, 574 
West South Central... o 0 674 24, 048 365,889 | 2, 137, 931 
Mountain... ------------ 0 0 8, 518 0 622,004 | "436, 856 
Pathe . - ---nesecanan=o-- 0 0 44, 554 86, 661 1,042,580 | 1, 205, 954 
Qutside continental 
United Ctnees. ....-... 0 15, 000 28, 431 43,760 | 179, 871 307, 789 

















— 


and 10, pp. 1644 and 1645.) 
Table 12 gives the value of public-building and highway-construc- 
tion awards as reported by the various State governments for April 
1934 and for March and April 1935, by geographic divisions. 


[Includes $5,200 not allocated by geographical divisions. 


Reported by State Governments 


Of construction projects financed from regular appropriations, 
road building showed gains comparing April with March. 
Data shown in table 11 are in addition to construction projects 
fnanced from Public Works Administration funds. 


(See tables 9 





Table 12.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards as 





Geographic division 


Value of awards for public buildings 


Value of awards for highway 


construction 








All divisions 


April March April April March 
1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 

ae" $1, 463, 225 $593, 692 | $5,899,346 | $2,751,774 | $2,789, 966 
New England................. 14, 133 13, 208 11, 890 0 45, 975 
Middle Atlantic. ._........... 500, 954 77, 370 900, 893 114, 893 0 
East North Central_.........- 312, 774 289, 614 217, 209 298, 491 634, 209 
West North Central. __....__- 138, 910 0 202, 000 213, 601 317, 251 
South Atiem@@ie................ 61, 375 99, 956 296, 552 209, 967 290, 834 
East South Central. --_......-. 0 0 0 114, 456 25, 366 
West South Central_._......_- 432, 575 97,935 | 1,170,241 | 1,212,797 | 436, 690 
ee 0 0 140, 608 15, 280 15, 284 
ba ts ataumamese sa 2, 504 15,609 | 2,959, 953 572, 289 | 1,024, 357 























April 
1934 


| $3, 532, 898 
2, 539 
783, 286 
531, 636 

71, 630 
388, 570 
202, 875 
867, 174 
602, 131 

83, 057 








the April 1934 total. 


The value of contracts awarded for State buildings during April 
more than doubled the March total, and was more than one-fifth of 


There was a slight decrease in April in the value 
of awards for State highway construction, both in comparison with 


the previous month and with the same month of last year. 











RETAIL PRICES 





Food Prices in April 1935 


ETAIL prices of food again moved upward during April, afte; 

a slight decline in March. The index for 42 foods in 51 of the 
larger cities of the United States rose 2.8 percent, from 121.7 to 
125.2 between March 26 and April 23. 






















Fruits and vegetables registered the greatest increase, 11.4 percent, 
the index advancing from 122 to 136. Potato prices, which have 
held steady for many weeks advanced 17.6 percent. Prices of cabbage 
and of onions increased more than 16 percent. Cabbage prices were 


higher than at any time since June 1927. Onion prices rose 1()7.3 
percent between January 2 and April 23. 
Egg prices turned upward during the month, gaining 7.5 percent: 
butter increased slightly while prices of other dairy products remained 
unchanged. 
Leg of lamb was the only meat item showing no price change. 
Meats as a whole rose 3 percent, beef products leading in the increase. 
Prices of fats and oils moved with those for meats. 
Prices of cereal products remained practically unchanged, the com- 
modities in this group having fluctuated very little during the current 
year. 
Table 1.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods in 51 Large Cities 
Combined, by Commodity Groups 
{April and March 1935 and April 1934] 








Percentage | 














Index (1913 =100) Apr. 23, 1935, com- 
pared with 
Article 
1935 1934 1935 
Apr. 23|Apr. 9|Mar.26)Mar.12/ Apr. 24|Apr. 10] Apr. 9 |Mar.26 Apr. 24 
il itn tgicnnnpaithibnitinoced 125.2 | 124.1 | 121.7 | 121.7 | 107.3 | 107.4 | 408/428 +166 
iat nwakiitindhiaheodd 151.1 | 151.3 | 151.3 | 151.1 | 144.0 | 144.7] —.1 +4.9 
Si ichitietibensendsibsieereced 154.3 | 151.7 | 149.8 | 149.6 | 112.6 | 110.5 | +1.7 +37.0 
BE MID ncccctoncoccerss 114.4 | 115.8 | 112.4 | 113.3] 99.0) 99.7) —1.2 +15.6 
Ree 87.2 | 84.0] 81.1] 846] 68.1] 69.5 | +3.8 5 | +28.0 
Fruits and vegetables. -__...__._- 136.0 | 130.3 | 122.0 | 117.7 | 130.5 | 130.3 | +4.3 , +4. 2 
Miscellaneous foods... .......-.- 101.1 | 101.0 | 100.6 | 100.7 | 88.4] 891] +.1 5 | +144 


























The trend of retail food prices during March and April 1935 is 
shown in table 1. This table gives the index numbers for the 6 
major groups of food purchased by wage earners in the 51 cities 
covered by the surveys of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The table 
also compares current prices with the level prevailing on correspond- 
ing dates of 1934. 
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The 42 foods included in the index are grouped as follows: 
(ereals—White bread, flour, cornmeal, corn wae rolled oats, 
yheat cereal, macaroni, and rice. 

Meats.—Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, shine roast, plate 
peel, pork chops, sliced bacon, sliced ene, leg of lamb, and roasting 
chickens. 

Dairy products.—Fresh milk, evaporated milk, butter, and cheese. 
Eggs. 

Fruits and vegetables—Bananas, oranges, prunes, raisins, navy 
beans, beans with pork, cabbage, canned corn, onions, canned peas, 
yhite potatoes, and canned tomatoes. 

Miscellaneous foods.—Sugar, coffee, tea, lard, oleomargarine, vege- 
table lard substitute, and canned red salmon. 

Recent changes in the prices of 34 staple foods are indicated in the 
relative prices shown in table 2. 


Table 2.—Relative Retaii Prices of 34 Staple Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined 
April and March 1935 and April 1934 














[1913 = 100] 
1935 1934 
Article 
Apr. 23| Apr. 9 | Mar. 26| Mar. 12) Apr. 24| Apr. 10 
Cereals: 
Broad, Ss b Xb acon dn taienetbcnchoncene 148. 2 148. 2 148, 2 148. 2 142.9 142.9 
Carts « nakdhéneudsanibnbasbtadbabaonome 170.0 173.3 173.3 170.0 143.3 143. 3 
a e000 SS ee See ae 151.5 151.5 151.5 151.5 142.4 145. 5 
RE a ay ey ee 95. 4 95. 4 95.4 94.3 89.7 90.8 
Meats: 
Beef: 
I hain chins he adentiindebatiatinentire 160. 6 156. 7 155. 1 154. 7 119.3 116. 5 
Es nc died linc dalphtehiinaaeathabiibesaien 164. 6 161.4 159. 2 157.4 118.8 114.8 
ps ES a ee CS eS et 154. 5 151.5 149. 5 148. 5 108. 6 105. 1 
+s ERPS 3S eae Pe le. tel 150. 6 146.3 143.8 141.9 98.8 96.9 
EE a eo ae ae * 136.4 133. 9 132. 2 130. 6 84.3 84.3 
L amb, ial ecclesia «dni aniaste-atpnnn Svinghstntt adic 145. 5 145. 5 145. 5 148. 1 139. 7 133.3 
OS ae ee eee eae 159. 5 156. 7 152.9 157.6 114.8 112. { 
ES « nciedi didn oukedntiodadbababaatie’ 141.5 141.1 139. 6 138.9 95.9 95. 6 
RE ES ALES, RRR ER apen Fk 161.0 161.7 161.3 161.0 124. 2 123.8 
ROR an. en eadiakaauccbuimencn acon 139.4 | 135.7 | 134.3 | 132.4] 116.4 116.0 
Dairy products: 
BO OE ee ae ae ee eee ae 101.6 105. 2 96.3 99.0 75.2 76. 5 
BOS ES a ee ee ae 117.6 118. 1 118. 1 119.9 106.8 109. 0 
Mile’ fresh, grade A, delivered................-.-- 133. 7 133. 7 133. 7 133. 7 124.7 124.7 
EgUh. .. cdi onclstts iceubbbatiunceubalincoune 87.2 84.0 81.1 84. 6 68. 1 69. 6 
Fruits and vegetables: 
SAE EES RE eee Seen ae 143.8 145. 1 149.0 151.6 146. 4 144.4 
SN 6 ale Oe oi cdni coupe balbicodsn 109.3 103. 7 97.3 95.3 92.3 92.3 
RL ERE a oe a ee ae ee 96. 6 96. 6 06. 6 97.4 96. 6 97.4 
Te eal lie omin 93. 4 92. 5 92. 5 92.5 89. 6 89. 6 
OE REE Ee aE TO ee hae Se 360.9 | 373.9 | 308.7 | 260.9 | 152.2 152. 2 
a ee eee ae ee 354. 2 341.7 304. 2 275.0 187.5 183. 3 
8 SE aS Se 117.6 105. 9 100. 0 100. 0 158.8 158.8 
DOR A, o naiicdinncdtbubhoosvdhdipcnace 107.0} 105.3 107.0} 107.0} 100.0 101.8 
DORR on cntncdecsnnscdicdandteilidacss 71.4 71.4 71.4 71.4 67.3 68.4 
C orn, RRA ERR ERR Po ES eps 109. 6 109. 6 109. 6 109. 6 95.7 95.7 
POR A a os on tn on dacndbbucdhukgiibebbine 123.7 123.7 124. 6 123. 7 115.8 115.8 
DOs dh ted neccctckbccend>diboccce 102.4 | 102.4} 102.4] 101.2) 103.7 103. 7 
M iscellaneous foods: 
ta aR ana ee 89. 6 89.9 90.9 91.9 91.9 92.3 
oe Se eh ec ep es 135.3 | 134.9 | 134.6] 134.7] 126.7 128. 1 
ttit«C RS SE EP 100.0 | 100.0 98. 2 98. 2 98. 2 100. 0 
RE Dincic ant tntem ens abtidine ncn jdbc avid 119.0} 119.0) 118.4) 117.7 65. 2 65. 2 
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During the past 2 years the scope of the Bureau’s retail price sur 
veys has been materially broadened. In addition to the 4° items 
used in compiling the index, information is now collected for 45 Other 
food commodities. Weights for 42 of these additional foods have 
been computed and they will be included in the food-cost indo 
as soon as possible. 

Table 3 shows the average prices of the 87 articles of food for whic) 
information is now available in the 51 larger cities in the Uniteq 
States. This table compares average prices in April with those in 


the previous month and with those in the corresponding month of 
last year. 


Xeg 


Table 3.—Average Retail Prices of 87 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined 
April and March 1935 and April 1934 








| sig ——— 























1935 1934 
Article — ; 
— 
Apr. 23 | Apr. 9 | Mar. 26| Mar .12) Apr. 24 Apr, 19 
Cereal foods: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
emer, Wette, WHORE... oncccccccecccccccce pound... 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.7 
ER eae.“ ie 5.1 5.2 5.2 5.1 4.3 
SRG SE ae G0... 7.7 I & 7.7 6.7 
AES 8-oz. package-_. 8.5 8.6 8.6 8.8 9.0 
ae 28-02. package._| 24.5 24. 5 24. 5 24. 3 2A. 2 
GPR Peer ere pound 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.2 7.8 
SE a a arnt lta AE 40 . eo 15.7 15.8 15.7 15.7 15.5 | 
ERPS SR | RN 7.0 7.0 7.0 SS es 
Bakery products: 
J RO SO eee eee i .. 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.0 
MARE SL A RR IE OR AE I. 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.6 
yma tee 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 8.7 
Ee do....| 2.5 23.4 23. 5 23.2 22. 2 2 
B a al a AE EB ee 16.7 16. 6 16.6  — Seat See 
eef: 
EE Oe ae en ae 40.8 39. 8 39. 4 39.3 30. 3 mx 
NTE EE IEEE. @o.... 36. 7 36.0 35. 5 35. 1 26. 5 2 
j eee pabehpeowpenadpredian ae 30. 6 30. 0 29.6 29. 4 21. 5 2 
Re ER ASRS, F do....| 241 23. 4 23.0 22.7 15.8 
ke. eS RE RRS do... 16. 5 16. 2 16.0 15.8 10. 2 | 
EE SCE TS BEES SE PE do... 22.5 22. 2 21.8 ee 
Lamb: 
ESE Se a ae, | eae ae” ae 27.5 27.5 27.5 28. 0 26. 4 
RE ES eR a aE do....| 343 35. 0 35. 2 35. 8 33. 4 
REE OE Se Ee ee do... 13. 4 13. 4 13.5 13.8 10.8 
> ae | ERS a BP do... 21.2 21.3 21.4 21.8 18.8 
ork: 
EE EE ee ee nS SEE A 33. 5 32.9 32.1 33. 1 24. 1 | 
EG IS Se I eeiies : ee 28.0 27.5 26.7 27.6 19. 5 
BS eee eee wat 38. 2 38. 1 37.7 37.5 25.9 | 
ake nace asoin saison .n4 Dhi > e) me ae L....-.- tt 
aS RST. SRS ae. a 43.3 43.5 43.4 43.3 33. 4 | 
TS Se do....) 26.4) 264) 2.3) 26.0) 18.7) 
EE SE Ee do....| 20.8 20.7 20. 4 19.9 14.0 | 
veal EA RR Sa do....| 26.0 25. 8 25.9 25.7 15. 1 | 
P NS Ee eee do....| 37.4 37.0 36. 9 37.1 30. 5 
y: 
sR SS SO ae te do... 29.7 28.9 28.6 28. 2 24. 8 
F canned: 
Fe a ee a a 16-oz. can..| 132] 132] 132] 132! 142 
8 LS SES EE a ee nica 21.0 21.1 21.0 21.0 21.3 
wy products: 

2 a pound..|; 38.9 40.3 36.9 37.9 28.8 
ES» nentcdbumonpmibbkee«sdébadaubel Bat eo 26. 1 26. 1 26. 5 23. 6 
Milk, fresh, grade A, delivered... ........ q oe 11.9 11.9 11.9 11.9 11.1 
Milk, evaporated..................... 1414-02. can 8.0 8.0 8.0 7.9 6.7 
8 Sa Ba SE pint 14.6 14.6 14.6 14.6 14.3 

eddie ekiah andubekiatipadiiiunamegindn ozen.. 30.1 29.0 28.0 29. 2 23. 5 
Fats and oils 
EE EES, we pound... 18.8 18.8 18.7 18. 6 10.3 
I ns cneaucendandananiinad ee 16. 2 16. 2 16. 1 16.0 9.5 
Vegetable lard substitute. ................. oo....1 23 21.8 21.4 21.3 19.0 | 
Oleo PE Co: eee G0.... 19.5 19.4 19. 2 19.0 12. 5 
PE Wiibiniichcniatnhatepenonecnavitnetienee pint..| 25.3 25. 2 25. 1 BE Eccccce-- 
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Table 3. Average Retail Prices of 87 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined—Con. 














sur- - 
ne April and March 1935 and April 1934 
8 
‘he 
1925 1934 
ave Article 
| 
Apr. 23| Apr. 9 | Mar. 26 | Mar. 12| Apr. 24| Apr. 10 
as 
lich Fruits, fresh: Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
| AppleS...-------0--00----2--------------- pound..| 6.3 5.9 5.9 5.7 6.5 6.4 
ited PananaS.....------------------.---------- dozen../ 22.0) 22.2] 228/ 23.2) 22.4 22.1 
, ee Se 22.4 21.9 21.9 22.8 27.5 28.1 
) GE ceteiatpatecneccnwsccceccnesetuses do....| 32.8 31.1 29. 2 28. 6 27.7 27.7 
Vegetables, fresh: 
. of BethO, Giasccccce 2c eccccccccccocces pound..| 126] 122] 122] 110] 123 13.0 
Cabbage...ce<ecencecncc ee ccecc coc ccocecces 0.... 8.3 8.6 7.1 6.0 3.5 3.5 
GND daccpdihtecccasmacsceqncnccecenas bunch. 6.2 6.2 6.4 6.5 5.5 5.5 
GY ctnctulinitnntccccsccerecncanessees stalk..} 11.1 10.8 11.0 11.5 9.8 9.7 
SRE cidiedanastdhdanntacundiencovhe head _. 9.3 9.4 9.0 8.2 9.3 8.2 
d PR lac dlitnenedadstalesiécscetsocteh pound _. 8.5 8.2 7.3 6.6 4.5 4.4 
ee G8... 2.0 1.8 1.7 1.7 2.7 2.7 
Se chewcncsedsmocscscssccescoes do.... 5.0 4.9 4.8 4.9 5.1 5.1 
ae do.-.. 9.3 8.9 9.7 10.7 6.5 6.7 
Fruits, canned: 
PON ints bsesccnatccknnecccncnee no. 244 can_. 19.7 19.7 19.7 19.7 17.9 18.0 
Dc cetiweiiedibsccactnstaccecseséoncodeti Pn ud 23.1 23.1 23.1 23.1 20.8 20.8 
— SE inccetnenncanecncosonnahe do.-..| 22.7 22.7 22.7 22.6 21.9 21.9 
Vegetables, canned: 
pr. 10 ce no.2can..| 25.4] 25.3] 25.1] 25.1] 23.3 23.3 
Sn coccarcescoabalibsoopandll do....| 11.9 11.9 12.0 12.0 11.8 11.8 
| Beans with pork..................-.-- 16-oz. can._| 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.6 6.7 
ents GU See caaha Gen ncabctitecanensidved no. 2 can_. 10.3 10.3 10.3 10.3 11.3 11.3 
RE Se ee ee eee ee 14.1 14.1 14, 2 14.1 16.5 16.5 
PE dindidpeeccndancémecccscnsiosnased | oe 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.3 10. 6 10. 6 
Fruits, dried: 
ee pound..| 16.5 16.4 16. 5 16. 4 15.3 15.4 
ih dinnn cckabatcncokgebicanénga do... 11.3 11.3 11.3 11.4 11.3 11.4 
EE Binnnensncesesedberseshuocs do.... 9.9 9.8 9.8 9.8 9.5 9.5 
Vegetables, dried: 
os clk. ace ceirnmnnitihaga mae do.... 8.2 8.1 8.2 8.2 7.5 7.5 
i SS Se jaobadetibbonséocil do... 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.6 9.7 
denn cekigincnctighetbncen sacl do.._. 6.1 6.0 6.1 6.1 5.7 5.8 
Sugar and sweets: 
EL... sccnssccatesctosonenad = 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.4 5.4 5.5 
 ondncsdhousbobeoos 24-02. can__ 13.7 13.7 13.6 13.6 12.4 12.5 
----- ESS ee |= —hULlUlU 13.9 13.9 14.0 14.0 13.5 13. 6 
Strawberry preserves................---- pound. 20.8 20.8 20.9 . | ee 
Beverages: 
EEE ES ee ae ae ee eee 8-02. can_. 10.9 11.0 11.0 Oe fas 
SE ae See pound_. 26.7 26.8 27.1 27.4 27.4 27.5 
i wadcncaccseehapecrcesennd do... 73. 6 73. 4 73.2 73.3 68.9 69.7 
Miscellaneous foods: 
Chocolate, unsweetened--.._......- 8-oz. package..| 43.0 42.8 42.6 hg ees oe 
a seas enn ¥4 pint... 16.8 16.7 16.7 i) aa oe 
Nee ns nsbieaamed pound..|; 21.4 21.0 20. 6 20.1 16.3 16. 4 
Se ee en 4.4 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.4 
ONE ESSE 1014-02. can_- 8.3 8.2 8.2 8.2 7.9 8.1 
SE odo ncacnapsuchetenet 1334-02. can... 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.4 8.5 























Details by Regions and Cities 


THE price increase of 2.8 percent for the 51 cities combined 
affected each of the five geographical areas into which these cities 
are grouped. Every one of the 51 cities registered an advance 
between March 26 and April 23, these advances being somewhat 
greater in the Atlantic area than in the Central and Western areas, 
and ranging from four-tenths of 1 percent in Los Angeles to 6.6 
percent in Portland, Maine. 

Index numbers of retail food prices for 39 cities and percentages 
of change for all of the 51 cities for specified dates in 1935 and 1934 
are given in table 4. 
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Table 4.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods, by Citics 
April and March 1935 and April 1934 















































Percenta; 
Index (1913= 100) Apr. 23, 
compare ] 
City 
1935 1934 1935 
Apr. 23} Apr. 9 | Mar. 26) Mar. 12 Apr. 24/ Apr.10| Apr. 9 | Mar 2 
51 cities combined_.___.___- 125.2 | 124.1) 121.7] 121.7] 107.3] 107.4] +0.8| +» 
North Atlantic area: 
Se 122.3 121.2 118.7 119.2 107.0 106.0 +.9 | +3 
SE Few" eee Caen roel Bese Reed +2.6 | +2 
SES 129. 5 131.9 126.0 126.2 112.7 112.5 —1.8 +2 
. ) | 22a 119.3 118.4 116.9 117.1 105.7 105. 1 +.8 | +02 
Manchester. _.....____. 123.2 | 121.0] 120.4] 122.2] 107.2] 107.5 +1.8 | +9 
aaa 124.2 124.1 121.1 121.8 110.2 109.8 +.1 +92 
New Haven......_..._. 123.2 124.6 121.4 122.1 112.3 112.7 —l1j +) 
New York.........___. 129.7 | 129.1 | 126.0] 126.5] 116.6| 116.1) +.5| +3 
Philadelphia__....____. 127.7 127.8 124.5 125.0 116.4 116.9 —.1 +2 § 
Pittsburgh._........... 125.7 123.1 119.9 120.3 109. 1 108. 0 +2. 1 +4.8 
oo See eS as a: awe Etat Qawokt aa +2. 1 f 
Providence________.____ 123.6 | 122.0] 119.3 120.0 | 106.9 106.7 +1.3 
a RON ee eee eget Ep Renee, teed +.6 
“SRS RR? 123.9 123.2 | 121.2] 121.9! 113.6] 114.3 +.6 2 
South Atlantic area: 
“SR SSE. 122.8 120.0 118.7 119.0 105. 0 103.8 +2.3 +3 
Baltimore._.._.._______. 132.4 | 130.4) 127.5] 128.7) 113.3] 112.7 +1.5| +3 
Charleston, 8. O______- 124.7 | 122.2] 119.1] 119.1] 107.3] 1081] 42.0) 44° 
Jacksonville..........__ 113.9 | 112.3 110.8! 111.0 97.9 98. 1 +1.4]) 42.8 
TT SRE att BS at Toone ted OR seal Meied +2.1 +] 
Richmond............. 132.8 127.6 126.9 127.0 113.3 112.9 +4.1 +4.7 
0 RE ES ego" papel Reed Mig Packed +2.1 +3.9 
Washington, D. C_____ 137.9 133. 2 129.6 131.3 115.0 113.7 +3.6 +6. 4 
North Central area: 
lls EE 132.7 131.0 130.5 130.0 108.4 108. 6 +1.3 +1.7 
Cincinnati...........__ 133.1 130.9 128.6 127.9 108. 1 108.0 +1.7 +3./ 
 °~ = anRRO te 125.0 124.2 123.2 121.1 105.1 105.7 +.6 4+] 
0 SE MRE URS Ta! Lead Bcd etd Bleouued +.4) +2 
IE i OR Bs 128.1 128.9 125.7 127.1 111.7 109.7 —.6 +1 
Indianapolis._....._.__ 119.3 118.5 115.5 114.7 103.0 103.4 +.7 +3 
Kansas City, Mo...... 125.5 124.5 122.1 121.1 106.9 105. 6 +.8 +2.8 
Milwaukee.........____ 128.8 128.8 125.5 125. 4 110, 2 108.9 .0 +2 
Minneapolis........___ 130.4 130.0 127.0 125.8 110.3 109. 6 +.3 +2.7 
i tenednicaceLtiel 125.6 124.4 122.7 121.9 102.8 102.8 +1.0 +2.4 
SE Cie! ame: Nae FT cud eet Raced +1.2/) +3.7 
«Se Meio Ot 131.7 129.5 128.2 128.0 109.3 110.5 +1.7 +2.7 
CS. Meee Seed: aed - net Set Si ceed Beene +1.6] +3.7 
8 SE RR eR SEE Uo eoee! eT Sipe +1.2) +3.3 
South Central area: 
Birmingham.._.______. 122.8 120.8 119.1 118.1 104. 6 105. 4 +1.6 +3. 1 
it 121.1 121.5 112.1 113.9 102.7 108.7 —.3 +8.0 
SOR eR Ae! eee et tear Daeg +.2 +.9 
Little Rock.........___ 116.9 116.3 115.7 114.9 98. 6 98.7 +.5 +1.0 
AN gd eae 122.4 123.5 121.2 121.2 105. 4 103.9 —.9 +1.0 
«mates 122.0 120.8 117.9 118.2 100.6 100.9 +1.0 +3. 5 
RNR eee we eT By etgest gress Fine eee +1.0} +2.9 
New Orleans.......____ 127.3 126.9 124.5 125.0 107.3 107.3 +.3 +2.3 
Western area 
| ESSE FEE Se ee ee a eee +2.5 +3.9 
ial la ll 121.3 120.7 119.2 115.6 99.2 98.6 +.5 +1.8 
Los Angeles.........._. 111.1 112.0 110.7 113.0 93.4 93.5 —.8 +.4 
Portland, Oreg.._..____ 113.7 111.5 108.9 110.2 95.5 94.6 +2.0 +4.4 
Salt Lake City..._____. 112.8 111.6 110.4 110.7 92.2 92.4 +1.1 +2. 2 
San Francisco...__..___ 126.5 | 125.7 125.2| 125.8] 109.2] 108.9 +.6]} +1.0 
| rr a 122.4 121.7 118.7 119.0 103.7 103.2 +.5 +3. 1 

































The average retail cost of food in 1934 for 51 important cities 
showed an increase of 11.1 percent from the depression level of 1933, 
advancing from 99.7 to 110.8. This increase followed a steady decline 
of 36.3 percent beginning in 1929 when the weighted food index stood 
at 156.7. Although the general decrease from 1929 to 1933 was iore 
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narked in the central section of the country, the prices for this area 
pave also shown a slightly greater upward trend for 1934 than other 
gections of the country. Retail prices for these years have shown less 
change as &® whole in the western area than in other parts of the 
country. 

Table 5 shows index numbers of retail food prices for 39 cities and 


percentage changes for all of the 51 cities by years, 1934 to 1929, 
inclusive. 


Table 5.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods, by Cities 



































1934-1929 
+14 ; Index (1913=100) Percentage change 1934 compared 
Ti2.8 Regional area and we 
ised city 
T ° 1934 1933 1932 | 1931 1930 1929 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
ies si cities combined_-.| 110.8 | 99.7 | 102.1 | 121.3 | 147.1 | 156.7 |+11.1 | +8.5 | —8.7 |-24.7 | —29.3 
19 ¢ North Atlantic: | 
49 : Bost0N ....c0eescces 111.4 | 101.0 | 103.2 ; 124.4 | 150.7 | 158.1 |+10.3 | +7.9 |—10.5 |—26.1 | —29.6 
ee a a a ee ae +12.1 | +8.2 | —6.2 |—19.8 | —24.8 
It 9 Buffalo. .--.------- 115.5 | 103.7 | 105.2 | 123.6 | 150.9 | 161.3 |4+11.5 | +9.8 | —6.5 |—23.5 | —28.4 
Lee Fall River......-.. 109.6 | 97.9 | 101.2 | 118.3 | 144.6 | 154.8 |4+12.0 | +8.3 | —7.3 |—24.2 | —29.2 
Lin 9 Manchester...--.-- 113.6 | 100.6 | 102.4 | 120.8 | 145.0 | 154.0 |4+12.9 |+11.0 | —5.9 |—21.6 | —26.2 
\ 16.4 Newark......2s---- 113.0 | 99.9 | 105.8 | 123.0 | 142.8 | 151.2 |4+13.1 | +6.8 | —8.1 |-—20.9 | —25.2 
Lipa New Haven-..-.---- 117.9 | 104.3 | 109.5 | 127.5 | 149.2 | 158.3 |4+13.1 | +7.7 | —7.6 |—21L.0 | —25.5 
Hires New Y @iiiweces+4<8 118.4 | 106.4 | 110.2 | 127.9 | 159.0 | 159.7 |+11.3 | +7.5 | —7.4 |—21.1 | —25.9 
4 15 3 Philadelphia.....--| 118.8 | 102.2 | 105.8 | 128.0 | 148.9 | 159.2 |4+16.2 |4+12.2 | —7.2 |—20.2 | —25.4 
L199 Pittsburgh..-..---- 110.54 96.9 | 99.7 | 121.7 | 147.4 | 159.6 |+14.1 |4+10.8 | —9.2 |—25.0 | —30.8 
—" ro ES Ss EE SSE OSE SSE ee +11.0 | +7.1 | —7.8 |—22.1 | —27.4 
499 4 Providence. ......- 112,4 | 101.9 | 103.8 | 123.3 | 149.2 | 158.3 |410.3 | +8.3 | —8.8 |—24.7 | —29.0 
47 ; pS ee See: hee +13.6 |+10.3 | —5.6 |—22.6 | —27.7 
18 9 a eeececce 115.4 | 106.2 | 108.3 | 128.4 | 154.3 | 164.2 | +8.6 | +6.6 |—10.1 |—25.2 | —29.7 
19 G South Atlantic: 
147 Atlenta.. cicaenesce 107.6 | 96.7 | 100.0 | 121.2 | 146.8 | 160.1 |4+11.3 | +7.5 |—11.2 |—26.7 | —32.8 
iF G Baltimore. -....---- 117.9 | 103.5 | 105.9 | 126.6 | 151.3 | 160.7 |+-13.9 |4+11.4 | —6.8 |—22.1 | —26.6 
17.3 Charleston, 8. C-.-| 110.4 | 99.9 | 106.1 | 126.1 | 151.2 | 158.3 |4+10.5 | +4.1 _—12.4 |—27.0 | —30.3 
16 Q Jacksonville. ...-.- 103.0 | 91.2 93.8 | 114.3 | 137.7 | 144.5 |4+12.9 | +9.8 —9.9 |—25.2 | —28.7 
18 9 i re es See Ss RES Care 13.4 | +4.4 |—10.1 |—25.6 | —30.8 
” 9 Richmond......-.- 116.0 | 101.8 | 104.7 | 125.4 | 152.7 | 162.2 |4+13.9 |4-10.8 | —7.5 |—24.1 | —28.5 
oN § SL Ne es Soe See lee +12.7 |+10.5 | —8.0 |—24.9 | —29.7 
+00.5 Washington, D. C_| 118.0 | 105.7 | 108.1 | 131.0 | 154.4 | 164.1 |411.7 | +9.2 | —9.9 |—23.6 | —28.1 
419.4 North Central: 
lea Ohicd@il sis cenedeno 113.6 | 104.2 | 111.2 | 133.6 | 158.6 | 167.7 | +9.1 | +2.2 |—15.0 |—28.4 | —32.3 
va Cincinnati.......-- 1121} 99.6 | 101.0 | 128.6 | 155.9 | 162.6 |+12.6 |4+11.1 |—12.8 |—28.1 | —31.0 
4174 Cleveland........- 109.0} 95.6 | 97.2 | 116.4 | 144.2 | 154.4 |4+14.0 |412.1 | —6.4 |—24.4 | —20.5 
4179 hl Sai, RE EE dee GES Leste +16.8 |+15.4 | —5.5 |—23.3 | —26.7 
491 3 Detrelb.aageeces--- 112.2 | 97.9 | 96.3 | 121.6 | 149.7 | 163.7 |+14.6 |416.6 | —7.7 |—25.0 | —31.4 
Lig s Indianapolis. -..--. 105.0 | 94.2) 97.2 | 116.5 | 146.1 | 155.5 |4+11.5 | +8.1 | —9.8 |—28.1 | —32.4 
16.1 Kansas City, Mo.-| 110.6 | 98.5 | 100.1 | 120.9 | 144.4 | 154.2 |412.2 |4+10.5 | —8.5 |—23.4 | —28.3 
91 3 Milwaukee pomneee 115.8 | 102.4 | 105.3 | 124.0 | 149.9 | 159.3 |+13.1 | +9.9 | —6.6 |—22.8 | —27.3 
4190 Minneapolis. -...-.- 112.9 | 97.7 | 101.0 | 122.8 | 148.2 | 157.4 |+15.6 '+11.8 | —8.0 |—23.8 | —28.3 
4187 OMAR ceccpesosece 106.7 | 93.2 | 95.3 | 114.4 | 141.5 | 149.6 [414.5 |411.9 | —6.8 |—24.6 | —28.7 
EE es ee Se Lar PS Ee 10.2 | +9.5 | —7.7 |—26.3 | —29.6 
419.4 St. [6a en 4ssane 114.2 | 101.4 | 102.6 | 123.7 | 150.6 | 161.0 |4+12.6 |4+11.3 | —7.7 |—24.1 | —29.0 
» 3 fe fered Dees eee ote eee heres +15.7 |4+12.9 | —5.9 |—22.7 | —27.3 
19.0 Sprin: es Beret ae Serre Dews Bewet +10.7 | +9.9 | —8.3 |—28.2 | —31.8 
119 | South Central: 
49 4 Birmingham .......| 109.6 | 97.5 | 101.2 | 119.8 | 150.2 | 160.1 |4+12.4 | +8.3 | —8.5 |—27.0 | —31.5 
5 i hee ae 107.8 | 95.8 | 97.4 | 117.3 | 146.0 | 157.0 |4-12.5 |4+10.7 | —8.1 |—26.1 | —31.3 
1 x. — Beet Sea Se ee TS Cee +16.1 |+14.6 | —5.2 |—23.8 | —28.6 
Migdatee 103.3 | 88.6 | 91.1 | 112.8 | 142.5 | 151.8 |416.5 |+13.3 | —8.5 |—27.5 | —32.0 
Louisville..........| 107.9 | 95.7 | 95.4 | 114.3 | 143.5 | 156.5 |+12.7 |413.0 | —5.7 |—24.8 | —31.1 
dakadip apie 105.2 | 91.7 | 94.9 | 112.5 | 141.6 | 150.9 |4+14.7 |4+10.8 | —6.5 |—25.7 | —30.3 
CS ES a ee ae ES Ue +10.6 | +7.9 |—11.9 |—28.1 | —31.9 
New Orleans --.... 110.6 | 98.8 | 104.4 | 117.9 | 146.2 | 156.3 |4+11.9 | +5.9 | —6.3 |—24.4 | —29.3 
SAT SE FP Se See ee See pee ee +10.1 | +3.4 |—13.5 |—26.2 | —31.3 
a ee 104.5 | 94.9 | 95.6 | 110.4 | 131.9 | 140.8 |4+10.1 | +9.4 | —5.3 |—20.8 | —25.7 
Cede 07.9 93.4) 93.4] 110.5 | 134.0 | 145.6 | +4.9 | +48 |—11.3 |—26.9 | —32.7 
, Oreg_...| 100.8 | 91.3 | 95.8 | 109.2 | 133.0 | 143.8 |4+10.4 | +5.3 | —7.6 |\—24.2 | —29.9 
Salt Lake City_...| 96.2 | 86.6 | 88.3 | 106.1 | 127.2 | 136.0 |4+11.1 | +9.0 | —9.3 |—24.4 | —29.2 
San Francisco -_-_- 113.5 | 104.6 | 107.3 | 122.5 | 146.7 | 153.5 | +8.5 | +5.8 | —7.3 |—22.7 | —26.1 
CO eee 107.1 | 98.7 | 101.5 | 117.4 | 140.3 | 149.5 | +8.5 | +5.5 | —8.8 |—23.6 | —28.3 
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Retail Food Prices, 1913 to April 1935 


ALTHOUGH the price increase of 2.8 percent during April Places 
current food prices 16.6 percent above the level of a year ago, fooq 
prices were 17 percent lower during April than for any comparabjo 
period from 1925-30, inclusive. Index numbers of the average retail 
cost of food in the principal cities of the country, from 1913 to date, 
are shown in table 6 by commodity groups. 

Retail food prices from January 1929 to April 1935 are shown jp 
the diagram on page 1655. Among the interesting features of this 
diagram is that not only are cereal prices nearer the predepression 
level than any of the other groups, but that the index for this group 
never approached the depths sounded by the other major groups 
when the depression was at its worst. Meat prices since the middle 
of 1934 have advanced in a spectacular fashion, but are still about 
20 percent below the 1929 average. By contrast, the rise in the 
prices of dairy products and miscellaneous foods during the last 2 
years has been comparatively moderate. 


Table 6.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of 42 Foods in 51 Large Cities! 
Combined, by Commodity Groups, 1913-35, Inclusive 






























































[1913 = 100] 
Yearand | All | Cere- | roasts — Other |} Yearand | All | Cere- | ysoat oar 
month | foods} als Prets | foods month | foods| als ned 
By years 
ee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 |} 1924......... 145.9 | 160.4 | 150.2 | 142.8 
NE cassitidtiesiaien 102.4 | 106.7 | 103.4 97.1 it =e 157.4 | 176.2 | 163.0 | 147. 
SR. 101.3 | 121.6 99. 6 96. 1 100. 1 eet 160.6 | 175.5 | 171.3 | 145.5 
a 113.7 | 126.8 | 108.2 | 103.2 125.8 |} 1927......... 155.4 | 170.7 | 169.9 | 148 
ees 146.4 | 186.5 | 137.0 | 127.6 160.4 || 1928_......... 154.3 | 167.2 | 179.2 | 150. 
RES 168.3 | 194.3 | 172.8 | 153.4 Bee Hh Bi sncoccus 156.7 | 164.1 | 188.4 | 148.6 
ee 185.9 | 198.0 | 184.2 | 176.6 et ff Biicanescnns 147.1 | 158.0 | 175.8 | 136.5 
(RSE Gr 203.4 | 232.1 | 185.7 | 185.1 _ i t ee 121.3 | 135.9 | 147.0 | 114.6 
IES 153.3 | 179.8 | 158.1 | 149.5 156. 1 mere 102.1 | 121.1 | 116.0 96. 6 
hs inedhnticten 141.6 | 159.3 | 150.3 | 135.9 147.0 || 1933......... 99.7 | 126.6 | 102.7 94. 6 
Be ccclctnscstants 146.2 | 156.9 | 149.0 | 147.6 154.3 || 1984......... 110.8 | 147.9 | 117.1 | 102.: 
By months for 1934 and 1935 
1934 1934—Con 

SOR; S..nccnin 104.5 | 142.4 | 100.8 | 95.7 104.6 || Sept. 25.-.-- 116.4 | 151.7 | 131.7 | 105. 108. 7 
105.2 | 142.5 | 102.3 | 96.0 105.8 || Oct. 9_..-... 115.6 | 152.0 | 128.4 | 105. 108. 1 
eam: $B....<.- 105.8 | 142.8 | 103.0 | 95.9 106.7 || Oct. 23...... 115.4 | 151.8 | 126.4 | 105.4 | 108.8 
Feb. 13...... 108.3 | 143.3 | 106.7 | 102.6 | 106.5 || Nov. 6......| 115.3 | 152.1 | 122.6 | 107.6 | 109.0 
Feb. 27.....-| 108.1 | 143.4 | 107.8 ; 101.8 | 105.7 || Nov. 20...-- 114.9 | 150.9 |,.120.6 | 108. 109.3 
Mar. 13..--- 108.5 | 143.4 | 109.1 | 102.3 104.8 || Dec. 4......- 114.6 | 150.9 5119. 9 | 108.5 | 108.8 
Bt. Wisde 108.0 | 144.7 | 109.7 | 101.1 104.1 |} Dee. 18_....- 114.3 | 150.9 |.120.1 | 108.8 | 107.2 
Apr. 10.....- 107.4 | 144.7 | 110.5 | 99.7 102.7 
| dp ee 107.3 | 144.0 | 112.6 | 99.0 102. 1 1935 
1 al ae 108.2 | 144.2 | 114.9] 99.9 102.4 |} Jan. 2.....-. 115.9 | 151.1 | 123.7 | 109. 109.3 
May 22-.-..-- 108.4 | 144.4 | 114.3 | 99.9 102.7 || Jan. 15....-- 118.5 | 151.2 | 132.3 | 112. 109. 6 
June 5......- 108.4 | 145.7 | 116.1 | 100.4 101.2 |} Jam. 29.._..- 119.8 | 151.3 | 135.4 | 114. 110.1 
June 19__...- 109.1 | 146.5 | 117.8 | 101.1 101.2 |} Feb. 12_.._-- 122.0 | 150.9 | 140.1 | 117.3 111.8 
109.6 | 146.6 | 120.0 | 101.1 101.2 || Feb. 26.....- 122.3 | 151.0 | 144.0 | 116.8 110.6 
5: 109.9 | 147.7 | 120.5 | 100.8 | 101.4 || Mar. 12_.__- 121.7 | 151.1 | 149.6 | 113.3 | 107.8 
July 31...... 110.4 | 149.0 | 120.2 | 101.6 101.9 |} Mar. 26.._-- 121.7 | 151.3 | 149.8 | 112.4 | 108.3 
Aug. 14..-.-- 111.8 | 149.6 | 121.1 | 103.4 103.8 || Apr. 9......- 124.1 | 151.3 | 151.7 | 115.8 112.0 
Aug. 28....- 115.3 | 150.8 | 129.2 | 105.6 | 107.2 |) Apr. 23_..._. 125.2 | 151.1 | 154.3 | 114.4) 114.) 
Sept. 11....- 116.8 | 151.6 | 133.8 | 105.4 | 108.8 

















1 The number of cities used for this table increased from 39 cities in 1913 to 51 cities in 1920-35, inclusive 
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Food Prices in Hawaii 


Reva. prices of 41 foods on the first of each month have been eo}. 
lected for Hawaii since February 1, 1930, and are shown separ; ately 
for Honolulu and other localities in the islands. 

No commodity weightings are available for Hawaii, he 
weighted indexes have been computed. In order to show chances jy 
the retail prices of 41 foods combined, unweighted indexes, based oy 
averages of the 11 monthly prices for 1930 as 100, have been com. 
puted for Honolulu and other localities. The unweighted index fo, 
each reporting period is a simple average of the relative prices (1 93)~ 
100) of the 41 foods reported for that date. 

Table 7 shows unweighted indexes for Honolulu and other localities 
in Hawaii by months since February 1930. 





















CO No 


Table 7.—Unweighted Indexes of Average Retail Prices of 41 Foods in 
April 1, 1935, to February 1, 1930, Inclusive 


Hawaii 














[1930 = 100} 
Honolulu Other localities 
Month ai 
1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1935 1934 1933 1932 193 
January_....- 81.34 | 77.73 | 74.41 | 87.06 | 96.20 |_______ 80. 20 | 77.93 | 73.76 | 86.05 | 95./ 
February -_.-_| 83.48 | 77.67 | 73.07 | 85.94 | 94.45 1101.13 | 79.70 | 77.33 | 71.63 | 85.53 | 93.: 
March... _-_--- 85. 24 | 79.71 | 72.32 | 86.00 | 93.29 |100.93 | 82.17 | 77.95 | 70.18 | 84.54 | 92.9 
RR eae Se 87.46 | 80.49 | 72.77 | 85.11 | 91.28 {101.01 | 84.16 | 78.02 | 69.87 | 84.76 | 91.54 
| EEN wes Gases 80.13 | 73.30 | 83.09 | 91.65 [101.58 |.._.._- 78.05 | 71.09 | 83.47 | 91 
pa ae 80.49 | 73.69 | 81.75 | 90.99 [101.46 |.._.._- 77.87 | 72.12 | 81.97 | 91.; 
, Bee Ore. St 81.07 | 74.66 | 77.96 | 90.57 |100.39 |_.____- 77. 56 | 73.12 | 77.67 | 90.92 
pee, Saree: Se 80.60 | 76.76 | 76.97 | 90.81 | 99.71 |...___. 78.94 | 75.67 | 76.37 | 90.7 
September. __|_....-- 81.16 | 77.10 | 76.00 | 89.89 {100.07 |______- 79.98 | 77.89 | 75.98 | 89. ( 
| "Se Bee: 81.38 | 77.79 | 76.02 | 89.79 | 99.40 |_.__._- 80. 52 | 78.36 | 75.68 | 89.3 
November. .|_....-- 81.92 | 77.65 | 74.60 | 89.12 | 98.71 |______- 80.61 | 77.07 | 75.00 | 88.3; 
December..../.....-- 81.61 | 77.71 | 74.25 | 88.32 | 96.88 |_.____- 80.08 | 75.80 | 74.29 | 88. 4 






































Coal Prices in April 1935 


ETAIL prices of coal for April declined sharply, showing the \sual 
seasonal trend. Average prices of stove and chestnut sizes of 
Pennsylvania anthracite, collected from 25 cities, decreased 4.1 percent 
from March and reached a level 3.6 percent lower than April 1934. 
Prices for bituminous coal collected from 38 cities, declined 1.7 percent 
in the month and stood at 0.7 percent above the prices of April 1{)34. 
Retail prices of coal as of the 15th of each month are collected from 
each of the 51 cities from which retail food prices are obtained. {ie 
prices are representative of curb delivery of the kinds of coal soli! to 
wage earners. [Extra charges for handling are not included. 
Average prices for bituminous coal of several kinds in 38 cities, 
combined, and for stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite 
in 25 cities, combined, are computed from the quotations received {10m 
retail dealers in all cities where these coals are sold for household use. 
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In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown 
for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities 
where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales for house- 
hold use. 

An average price for the year 1913 has been made from the averages 
for January and July of that year. The average price for each month 
has been divided by this average price for the year 1913 to obtain the 
relative prices. 


Table 8.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined 
April and March 1935 and April 1934 











: : ; ‘ : Percentage change 
Average retail price per Relative retail price A 
tae pr. 15, 1935, com- 
ton of 2,000 pounds (1913 = 100) pared with— 
Article 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 





Apr. 15 | Mar. 15} Apr.15 | Apr. 15 | Mar. 15| Apr. 15 | Mar. 15| Apr. 15 





Bituminous coal............ $8. 24 $8. 39 $8. 18 151.6 154.3 150. 5 —1.7 +0.7 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 

a 12. 67 13. 21 13. 14 164. 0 171.0 170.1 —4,1 —3.6 
OREivtatecncsctices 12. 47 13. 01 12. 94 157.6 164. 4 163. 5 —4,1 —3.6 





























Prices by Regions and Cities 


Brruminous coal shows price reductions for April in several cities in 
each geographical division except the Western area. Retail prices in 
each of 31 cities on April 15 and March 15, 1935, and April 15, 1934, 


are shown in table 9. 
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Table 9.—Average Retail Prices of Bituminous Coal per Ton of 2 





by Cities 
April and March 1935 and April 1934 
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,000 Pounds, 




















1935 1934 1935 
Regional area, city, and Regional area, city, and 
grade and size of coal grade and size of coal 
Apr. 15 | Mar. 15} Apr. 15 Apr. 15 | Mar. | 
North Atlantic: North Central—Contd. 
Pittsburgh: Indianapolis: 
Prepared sizes__-_..._- $4.20 | $4.20 | $4.75 Prepared sizes: 
South Atlantic: High volatile.______ $6. 27 
Atlanta: Low volatile_..____-. 8.41 
Prepared sizes_._....- 7. 02 7. 02 7. 02 Run of mine: 
Baltimore: Low volatile...___-- 7.42 
Prepared sizes: Kansas City: 
Low volatile..______ 9. 31 9. 31 9. 38 Prepared sizes_._..... 5.94 
Run of mine: Milwaukee: 
High volatile._____- 7. 24 7. 24 7. 54 Prepared sizes: 
Charleston, 8. C.: High volatile__.____ 7. 98 
Prepared sizes__.._.-- 10.00 | 10.00 9. 92 Low volatile... _-_- 10. 65 
Jacksonville: Minneapolis: 
Prepared sizes___..-._. 9.75 | 11.13] 10.63 Prepared sizes: 
Norfolk: High volatile._.___- 10. 35 
Prepared sizes: Low volatile._...._- 12. 97 
High volatile-___-_- 8. 00 8. 00 8. 00 Omaha: 
Low volatile_..____- 9. 50 9. 50 9. 50 Prepared sizes_____--- 8. 39 
Run of mine: Peoria: 
Low volatile........| 8.00 8. 00 Prepared sizes_._..... 6. 83 
Richmond: St. Louis: 
Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes__._...- 5. 87 
High volatile... __- 7. 67 7. 67 7. 83 St. Paul: 
Low volatile_..____- 8. 87 8. 87 8. 87 Prepared sizes: 
Run of mine: High volatile._____- 10. 17 
Low volatile......_. 7. 75 7.75 7. 25 Low volatile........| 13.12 
Savannah: Springfield, Ill.: 
Prepared sizes___._._- 19.62 |1 10.03 | 19.70 Prepared sizes____..-- 4.51 
Washington, D. C..: South Central: 
Prepared sizes: Birmingham: 
High volatile --____- 28.94 | 29.00 | 28.64 Prepared sizes___._--- 6. 02 
Low volatile_..___-- 210.38 |? 10.47 | 210.19 Dallas: 
Run of mine: Prepared sizes_____--- 10. 25 
0 28.02 | 28.02] 28.02 Houston: 
North Central: Prepared sizes........ 11. 25 
Chicago: Little Rock: 
Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes___.___- 8.11 
High volatile______- 8. 31 8. 31 8. 18 Louisville: 
Low volatile__.____- 10.20 | 10.20} 10.79 Prepared sizes: 
Run of mine: High volatile______- 5. 53 
Low volatile... ___- 8. 03 8. 03 7.71 Low volatile........| 7.28 
Cincinnati: Memphis: 
Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes_._._--.- 7. 16 7.18 
High volatile______- 5. 06 6. 24 5. 69 Mobile: 
Low volatile.......- 6. 87 7.91 7.39 Prepared sizes__.___-- 8.75 9. 01 
Cleveland: New Orleans: 
Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes.__.._-- 10.60 | 10.60 
High volatile._.__.- 7. 08 7. 08 6.34 || Western: 
Low volatile__..___- 9. 21 9. 21 9. 00 Butte: 
Columbus: Prepared sizes____..-- 9.77 9. 76 | 
Prepared sizes: Denver: 
High volatile. ____-- 5. 85 6. 52 5.78 Prepared sizes_....... 7. 62 7. 62 | 
Low volatile__.____- 7. 06 7. 97 7. 04 Los Angeles: 
Detroit: Prepared sizes______.- 16.78 | 16.78 
Prepared sizes: Portland, Oreg.: 
High volatile______- 7. 03 7.17 7.17 Prepared sizes___.._.- 11.74 | 11.58 
Low volatile........| 7.92 8. 48 8. 51 Salt Lake City: 
Run of mine: Prepared sizes_.____-- 7.17 7.17 
Low volatile__.__.-- 7.34 7.92 7.92 San Francisco: 
Prepared sizes___.._.- 15. 21 15. 21 
Seattle: 
Prepared sizes_._..... 9. 70 9. 68 





























16. 06 


9. 93 





1 All coal sold in Savannah is wei 
This additional charge has been inc 


2 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


ghed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
luded in the above price. 
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The usual seasonal reductions in Pennsylvania anthracite prices 
are more general throughout the North Atlantic area than in other 
parts of the country. Table 10 compares prices in each of 31 cities on 
April 15 with prices on March 15, and also with April 15, 1934. 


Table 10.—Average Retail Prices of Anthracite per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, by 
Cities 


April and March 1935 and April 1934 












































| 
1935 1934 | | 1935 | 1934 
Regional area, city, and Regiona! area, city, and | 
size of coal Apr. | Mar. | Apr. size of coal Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 
15 15 15 15 15 | 15 
| 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
| 
North Atlantic: North Atlantic—Contd. 
Boston: Scranton: 
| $13.36 | $13.75 | $13.75 a $7. 34 $8.53 | $7.81 
ae 13. 16 13. 50 13. 50 a ain a 7.09 8. 34 7. 56 
South Atlantic: 
8S 11.83 | 13.00} 13.75 Baltimore: 
lita nenapinenal 11. 83 13. 00 13.75 tt a 11.75 13. 25 
eee 11. 54 11. 54 13. 00 
es 11. 40 12. 90 11. 85 Norfolk: 
in nalin Seales 11.15 12. 65 11. 60 Ee 13. 50 14. 00 
a 13. 50 13. 50 14. 00 
~ 14. 50 14. 50 14. 50 Richmond: 
2 14. 25 14, 25 14. 25 SS 13. 00 13. 00 14. 00 
Manchester: CS 13.00 | 13.00 14. 00 
SSS eeres 15.50 | 15.50} 15.00 Washington, D. C.: 
> ET 15. 50 15. 50 15. 00 St SE 113.65 | 114.08 | 1 14.45 
Newark: aa 113.37 | 113.80 | 114.15 
eas Se 10. 55 11. 65 11.75 || North Central: 
tities aaiiadiriehia 10.30 | 11.40] 11.50 Chicago: 
a 14, 11 14. 11 13. 99 
oe Se Sees 13.25 | 13.65 | 13.90 SE caccenececel see 13. 86 13. 79 
il eicliesintas 13.25 | 13.65) 13.90 Cleveland: 
; | aE, A 13. 08 13. 13 12. 38 
a 10. 10 12. 39 11. 30 SE 12. 88 12. 13 
¢ 0 9. 84 12.14 11. 05 Detroit: 
Philadelphia: A aR cE 12.32 | 12.45 13.13 
ge 9. 96 11. 20 11. 25 al 12. 06 12. 19 12. 88 
te cinecatinal 9.75 | 10.96 11. 00 Milwaukee: 
ST niin cata seenipeneeniniansts 13. 55 13. 55 13. 25 
eee 12. 75 12. 75 12. 75 0 eee 13. 30 13. 00 
an eeger 12.75 | 12.75 | 13.00 Minneapolis: 
Portland, Maine: ee ia i eg 15. 80 15. 80 14. 45 
OS A 13. 00 14. 50 14. 50 TE Ri 15. 55 14. 10 
ee ee Sea 12. 75 14. 25 14. 25 St. Louis: 
i oes 13. 95 13. 89 13. 97 
a 14.75 | 14.75 | 15.00 Ohestnut............./ 13.70} 13.64 13. 72 
ee ee 14. 50 14. 50 14.75 St. Paul: 
ES Se 15. 80 15. 80 14. 45 
OE i aint ctitinen 11.00 |} 12.98 | 13.10 Chestnut.............| 15.55 | 15.55 | 1420 
~etgnegres 10.76 | 12.73 | 12.85 
Other anthracite 
North Central: Western: 
Kansas City: Denver: 
Arkansas, furnace....| $10.50 | $10.50 | $10.41 Colorado, furnace... $15. 50 | $15. 50 | $15. 50 
stove...... 11.75 11. 75 12. 22 stove....... 15. 50 15. 50 15. 50 
South Central: San Francisco: 
Dallas: New Mexico, egg----- 25.63 | 25.63 | 25.63 
Arkansas, egg-.....-.. 13.50 | 13.50/ 14.00 Colorado, egg-.......-- 25.i1 | 25.11 | 25.11 
Houston: 
Arkansas, egg........| 14.50} 14.50] 14.00 
Little Rock: 
Arkansas, egg........| 10.50} 10.50} 10.50 





























! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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Retail Coal Prices, 1913 to April 1935 


Rerait prices of coal were collected on January 15 and July 15 fo, 
the years 1913 through 1919 from the cities covered in the retajj. 
food study. Beginning with June 1920 prices have been collected oy 
the 15th of each month. 

Table 11 shows for large cities combined average prices of bit yj. 
nous coal and of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove, and chest. 
nut sizes, on January 15 and July 15, 1913 to 1933, and for each mont} 


from January 15, 1934, to April 15, 1935. 


Table 11.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined ! 
1913-35, Inclusive 





























, Pennsylvania anthra- Pennsylvania anthra- 
Bituminous} “cite white ash— Bituminous) ‘cite, white ash— 
¥ P Stove Chestnut ¥ ‘ Stove | Chest 
ear an ear an 
month | Av- sg month Av- — 7 | 
erage) tive | ay. |Rela-| Av- | Rela- erage) tive | ay. | Rela-| Av 
— Pi913 erage | tive |erage| tive — wot erage! tive | erage 
ib. |=100)| Price, price | price,| price ib. |=100) price,| price | price, | 
2,000 | (1913 | 2,000 | (1913 , 2,000 | (1913 | 2,000 | 
ib. |=100)| Ib. | =100) ib. |=100)| Ib. 
Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. 
1913:Yr.av.| 5.43) 100.0) 7.73} 100.0} 7.91] 100.0 || 1927: Jam__| 9.96) 183.3] 15.66) 202.7) 15.42 |: 
Jan__| 5.48) 100.8) 7.99) 103.4) 8.15) 103.0 July.| 8.91) 163.9) 15.15) 196.1 
July.| 5.39) 99.2} 7.46) 96.6) 7.68] 97.0 || 1928: Jan._| 9.30) 171.1) 15.44) 199.8 
1914: Jan..| 5.97) 109.9) 7.80) 100.9} 8.00) 101.0 July..| 8.69) 159.9) 14.91) 192.9 
July.| 5.46) 100.6) 7.60) 98.3) 7.78) 98.3 || 1929: Jan._| 9.09) 167.2/ 15.38) 199.1 
1915: Jamn__| 5.71] 105.2) 7.83) 101.3) 7.99] 101.0 July.| 8.62) 158.6) 14.94) 193.4 
July.| 5.44) 100.1) 7.54) 97.6) 7.73) 97.7 || 1930: Jan..| 9.11) 167.6] 15.33) 198.4 
1916: Jan._| 5.69) 104.8) 7.93) 102.7| 8.13) 102.7 July..| 8.65) 159.1) 14.84) 192.1 
July.| 5.52) 101.6} 8.12) 105.2) 8.28) 104.6 || 1931: Jan._| 8.87) 163.2/ 15.12) 195.8 
1917: Jan_.| 6.96) 128.1) 9.29) 120.2) 9.40] 118.8 July..| 8.00) 148.9) 14.61) 189.1 
July.| 7.21) 132.7) 9.08) 117.5) 9.16) 115.7 1932: Jun..| 8.17) 150.3) 15.00) 194.2 
1918: Jan..| 7.68) 141.3) 9.88} 127.9) 10.03) 126.7 July—| 7.50} 138.0) 13.37) 173.0 
July.( 7.92) 145.8) 9.96) 128.9) 10.07) 127.3 || 1933: Jan.. 7. 46| 137.3] 13.82) 178.9 
1919: Jan._} 7.90) 145.3} 11.51} 149.0) 11.61) 146.7 July.| 7.64) 140.7) 12.47) 161.3 
July-.| 8.10) 149.1] 12.14) 157.2] 12.17) 153.8 || 1934: Jan._| 8.24) 151.6} 13.44) 174.0 
1920: Jan._| 8.81) 162.1) 12.59) 162.9) 12.77) 161.3 Feb..| 8.22) 151.3) 13.46) 174.3 
July-.| 10.55) 194.1) 14.28) 184.9) 14.33) 181.1 Mar-..| 8.23) 151.5) 13.46) 174.2 
1921: Jam__| 11.82] 217.6} 15.99) 207.0; 16.13) 203.8 7 ag 8. 18} 150.5) 13.14) 170.1 
July_.| 10.47| 192.7} 14.90) 192.8] 14.95) 188.9 ay.| 8.13) 149.5) 12.53) 162.2 
1922: Jan..| 9.89) 182.0) 14.98 193. 9} 15. 02) 189.8 June.| 8.18] 150. 5) 12.60) 163.0 
July} 9.49) 174.6) 14.87) 192.4) 14.92) 188.5 July_| 8.23) 151.5) 12.79) 165.5 
1923: Jan._| 11.18} 205.7) 15.43) 199.7) 15.46) 195.3 Aug_ 8. 30] 152. 6| 13.02) 168.5 
July—| 10.04] 184.7) 15.10} 195.5} 15.05) 190.1 Sept.| 8.31) 153.0) 13.25) 171.4 
1924: Jan._| 9.75) 179.5) 15.77) 204.1) 15.76} 199.1 Oct..| 8.35) 153. 6) 13.32) 172.4 
July..| 8.94) 164.5) 15.24) 197.2) 15.10] 190.7 Nov..| 8.35) 153.7} 13. 25) 171.6 . 
1925: Jan._| 9.24) 170.0} 15.45) 200.0) 15.37) 194.2 Dec..| 8.36) 153.8) 13.22) 171.1) 13.02 
July_| 8.61] 158.5) 15.14) 196.0) 14.93) 188.6 || 1935: Jan..| 8.37) 154.0) 13.21) 171.0) 13.01 
1926: Jan__| 9.74) 179.3) (2) (2) (?) ( Feb..| 8.39) 154.4) 13.22) 171.1) 13.02 
July—| 8.70} 160.1) 15.43) 199.7) 15.19) 191.9 Mar..| 8.39) 154.3) 13.21] 171.0) 13.01) 164. 
Apr..| 8.24) 151.6) 12.67) 164.0) 12.47) 157.6 









































! The number of cities used for this table varied during the yearsshown. For bituminous coal the numer 
increased from 27 cities in 1913 to 45 cities in 1920, then decreased to 38 cities in 1923-35. For Pennsylviiia 
=— the number increased from 27 cilities in 1915 to 39 cities in 1919-20, then decreased to 25 cities in 

1 Insufficient data. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend in retail prices of stove 
and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities combine: 
and of bituminous coal in 38 cities combined. The trend is shown 
by months from January 15, 1929, to April 15, 1935, inclusive. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 





Wholesale Prices in April 1935 


| teats: G the moderate recession of the previous month 
wholesale commodity prices in April again turned upward. The 
April advance more than offset the March decline, and brought the 
composite index of wholesale prices compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to 80.1 percent of the 1926 average. This represents a gain 
of 0.9 percent over the March index and a gain of 0.8 percent over 
February. In fact, this increase brings the index to the highest 
monthly average reached since November 1930. 

Wholesale commodity prices touched the lowest point of the past 
20 years in February 1933, when the index stood at 59.8. Since 
that time, barring three minor recessions, the trend has been steadily 
upward. In comparison with the corresponding month of last year, 
the current level of wholesale prices shows a gain of 9.3 percent and 
is nearly 34 percent above the low point of February 1933. For 
the first 4 months of the current year the index shows a cumulative 
gain of 4.2 percent. 

In April, 4 of the 10 major commodity groups covered by the Bureau 
showed increases over March. The most substantial increases were 
registered by the food and farm products groups, but gains were also 
reported in the wholesale prices of hides and leather products and 
metal and metal products. These increases more than counterbal- 
anced the declines shown in the prices of textiles, fuel and lighting, 
building materials, chemicals and drugs, and miscellaneous commod- 
ities. For the house-furnishing goods group, the general level of 
wholesale prices remained unchanged. 

Table 1 summarizes the changes in wholesale prices during the 
month interval, by commodity groups. 
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Table 1.—Number of Commodities Changing in Price from March to April 1935 




















— 
Groups Increases | Decreases | No change 

All comm Odities. . ...-----------2- 2-2-2 2-2 oo eo oon n- eee eee 158 142 484 

a re 39 22 6 
a Re mee vik ig a SR gga i aa A aia tae aa 46 38 38 
Hides and leather products. - --....-------------------------------- 10 5 26 
Textile products. --...--.---------..----------------+--------------- 16 29 67 
fuel and lighting materials... -...........-.-.-----.--------------- 8 9 7 
Metals and metal products..............--------------------------- 6 7 117 
Building materials. .......-..-.-.---..------------+---------------- 14 9 63 
Chemicals and drugs ee ene nem em meme wom ee ew ene nme eeee ene e nee eeconan 8 10 71 
House-furnishing goods... ........-......--------------------------- - 3 56 
Te ae 9 10 33 











yl 


Raw materials, which include farm products, hides and skins, raw 
silk and other fibers, crude petroleum, scrap steel, crude rubber, and 
other similar commodities, registered an advance of over 1 percent 
during April and were 19 percent above the April 1934 level. Fin- 
ished products, among which are included more than 500 manufac- 
tured articles, advanced 0.7 percent over March and were 6.7 percent 
above the corresponding month of 1934. 

The group of semimanufactured articles, comprising such items as 
raw sugar, leather, iron and steel bars, pig iron, and similar commod- 
ities, advanced 0.7 percent as compared with the preceding month. 
When compared with the corresponding month of last year, they were 
lower by 2 percent. 

The rise in the general index over the month’s period was prin- 
cipally due to sharp advances in average prices of farm products and 
foods. When these groups are removed from the index, the price 
level for the remaining group—all commodities other than farm 
products and processed foods—shows a fractional decrease from March 
to April. The price level for these groups also shows a decline of 1.8 
percent from a year ago. The importance of recent advances in food 
prices is reflected by the fact that when processed foods are included 
in the index, the nonagricultural commodity group, which includes all 
commodities except farm products, showed a rise of 0.5 percent from 
March to April 1935, to a point nearly 5 percent above a year ago. 
Wholesale food prices for the month were up 3 percent because of 
advances of 6.5 percent in fruits and vegetables; 3.8 percent in the 
subgroup of other foods; nearly 3 percent in meats; 2.4 percent in 
butter, cheese, and milk; and 1.3 percent in cereal products. Price 
increases were reported for butter, wheat flour, hominy grits, corn- 
meal, canned corn, cured and fresh beef, ham, fresh pork, veal, dressed 
poultry, canned red salmon, peanut butter, salt, and raw and granu- 
lated sugar. Important food items decreasing in price were cheese, 
corn flakes, oatmeal, canned and dried fruits, mutton, bacon, mess 
pork, coffee, lard, oleomargarine, oleo oil, pepper, edible tallow, and 
vegetable oils. The level for the group as a whole advanced to 84.5 
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percent of the 1926 average showing an increase of more than 97 
percent over a year ago and an increase of 50 percent over 2 years 
ago, when the indexes were 66.2 and 56.1 respectively. 

Farm products, with an index of 80.4, registered an advance of 27 
percent as a result of increases of 6 percent in grains, 3 percent jy 
other farm products, and a minor advance in livestock and poultry. 
Individual farm products increasing in price were corn, oats, wheat, 
cows, steers, live poultry, cotton, eggs, apples, lemons, oranges, to- 
bacco, onions, and potatoes. Lower prices were reported for barley, 
rye, calves, hogs, sheep, hay, fresh milk at San Francisco, peanuts, 
seeds, dried beans, hops, and wool. The April level of farm-prod yet 
prices was nearly 35 percent above a year ago, when the index was 
59.6 and over 80 percent above 2 years ago, when the index had de- 
clined to 44.5 percent of the 1926 level. 

The index for hides and leather products, 86.3, is the highest of any 
of the 10 major groups. An increase of 7 percent in hides and skins 
and 1 percent in leather caused this group to rise 1 percent over 
March. Shoes and other leather products remained unchanged. 

A sharp advance in bar silver and smaller increases in pig tin, lead, 
and zine were responsible for the increase of 0.2 percent in metals and 
metal products. Plumbing and heating fixtures were slightly lower, 
while the subgroups of iron and steel, agricultural implements, and 
motor vehicles were unchanged. 

In the group of miscellaneous commodities higher prices for cattle 
feed and crude rubber were offset by lower prices for tires and tubes, 
paper and pulp, and other miscellaneous commodities with the result 
that the group as a whole decreased 0.7 percent. 

Rising prices of drugs and pharmaceuticals and mixed fertilizers 
were more than counterbalanced by weakening prices for chemicals 
and fertilizer materials, causing the group of chemicals and drugs as a 
whole to decline 0.6 percent. 

Lower prices for brick and tile, paint and paint materials, and other 
building materials were responsible for the decline of 0.4 percent in 
building materials. Average prices of cement were higher, while 
lumber and structural steel remained unchanged at the March level. 

Textile products, with an index of 69.2, dropped to the lowest point 
reached in the past year and a half. Knit goods were down 1.4 
percent; cotton goods, 0.7 percent; and other textile products, includ- 
ing burlap, rope, and twine, were down 0.3 percent. Silk and rayon, 
on the contrary, advanced 1.1 percent, while clothing and woolen and 
worsted goods remained unchanged. 

Pronounced declines in the average prices of anthracite and elec- 
tricity and smaller decreases in bituminous coal and coke offset 
increases of 2.4 percent in petroleum products and 1 percent in gas 
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resulting in the index for the group of fuel and lighting materials 
declining 0.3 percent from the level of the previous month. 

A minor drop in average prices of furniture counterbalanced a slight 
increase in furnishings. The index for the group of house-furnishing 
goods remained unchanged at 80.7 percent of the 1926 average. 

The index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is composed of 784 
price series weighted according to their relative importance in the 
country’s markets and based on average prices of the year 1926 
as 100. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
April 1935, in comparison with March 1935 and April of the past 6 
years are given in table 2. 


Table 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
Commodities 


[1926 = 100] 








April | March/April | April |April | April | April | April 
Groups and subgroups 1935 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 | 1929 





All commodities 
































Shih veh sieciesinisllthietptantinn eatiusainiann dane 80.1 79.4 | 73.3 | 60.4 | 65.5 | 74.8 | 90.0 95.5 

ee nk, contunntinnedcdedinemed 80. 4 78.3 | 59.6 | 44.5 | 49.2 | 70.1 | 95.8 | 104.9 
tit iia tth bende ypngdemabisiiedentinees 87.9 82.8 | 58.8 | 44.8 | 44.5 | 59.5 | 84.1 94.3 

Livestock and poultry......................... 85.9 85.8 | 49.2 | 41.0 | 49.2 | 70.3 | 96.9 | 114.7 
EET TA 74.5 | 72.1 | 65.7 | 46.7 | 51.2 | 73.5 | 99.0 | 101.8 
Li isdadsaxdtcetenenccsuneccessececusoe 84.5 81.9 | 66.2 | 56.1 | 61.0 | 76.3 | 94.9 98. 0 
Butter, cheese, and milk....................... 84.9 | 82.9 | 66.5 | 53.1 | 61.6 | 80.6 | 99.0 | 105.9 
a enceacshaan 93.3 92.1 | 84.8 | 65.9 | 68.2 | 74.3 | 84.6 86.3 
Fruits and vegetables.......................... 67.3 | 63.2 | 67.9 | 57.8 | 62.3 | 76.2 |109.6 | 848 
Pt iichabbndcantietbcennaacatewenmodion 94.3 91.6 | 57.3 | 50.3 | 59.8 | 79.9 |103.2 | 111.5 
SE Ss Ce ET ee 76. 2 73.4 | 62.1 | 56.6 | 55.8 | 69.9 | 82.5 90. 2 

Hides and Jeather products. ......................- 86.3 | 85.4 | 88.9 | 69.4 | 75.0 | 87.5 |102.7 | 107.8 
EERE TST 97,2 97.2 | 98.5 | 83.2 | 88.4 | 94.8 [103.8 | 106.6 
hile Selle PTR ein AME eh SR. 71.2 66.6 | 76.7 | 45.8 | 40.8 | 62.0 | 95.8 | 108.2 
PE es ae 74.9 74.2 | 78.4 | 57.2 | 67.2 | 88.4 |105.3 | 111.3 
Other leather products........................- 84.6 84.6 | 86.7 | 77.2 | 98.0 |101.6 |105.7 | 105.5 

. | "ji Saag waar maT 69. 2 69.4 | 75.3 | 51.8 | 56.1 | 68.2 | 84.0 91.6 
SEER “ie 8 SA 78.5 78.5 | 85.7 | 61.4 | 64.9 | 76.9 | 87.2 90.1 
MEE, Les aS 81.8 82.4 | 88.2 | 50.7 | 55.1 | 71.4 | 89.6 99. 4 
i “ws ITTY WEES E ee aerEEe YS 61.6 62.5 | 64.2 | 47.2 | 51.9 | 60.7 | 83.4 89.9 
“~ SEEUSS ESE ehh oes: 27.6 27.3 | 28.4 | 26.3 | 31.3 | 43.4 | 71.1 83. 1 
Woolen and worsted goods.._..............-_.- 73.1 | 73.1 | 82.0 | 53.3 | 59.7 | 69.0] 80.7 | 90.7 
Other textile products......................... 67.5 67.7 | 78.9 | 67.5 | 68.2 | 76.2 | 87.7 95. 0 
Fuel and lighting materials.......................- 72.8 73.0 | 71.7 | 61.5 | 70.2 | 65.4 | 79.5 81.9 
| RT... >, 75. 5 81.1 | 78.1 | 81.4 | 85.7 | 86.4 | 90.2 88. 1 
SERRSTEPRSESR INNER 95. 4 96.3 | 93.7 | 78.1 | 82.7 | 84.4 | 88.4 89.3 
RS LL LE LLL LTA 88.7 88.8 | 84.3 | 75.2 | 79.8 | 83.7 | 84.2 84.7 

OE ee Ee Ee ee (‘) 88.3 | 88.3 | 98.3 |103.5 | 93.7 | 92.3 92.2 
EE Se a eo (1) 88.6 | 92.2 | 97.5 | 99.1 | 96.1 | 95.2 93.0 
i eembeneemane 51.0 49.8 | 49.4 | 32.5 | 45.5 | 37.4 | 65.6 71,1 
Metals and metal products....................--_. 85.9 | 85.7 | 87.9 | 76.9 | 80.3 | 85.7 | 95.3 | 102.3 
Agricultural implements....................__- 93. 6 93.6 | 85.2 | 83.1 | 85.0 | 94.3 | 94.6 99.2 
SF eS NS ea ae 86.0 86.0 | 87.3 | 75.7 | 80.1 | 84.1 | 90.8 95. 6 
EE SE SELLE Teleeeteeeaceie sie 93.6 93.6 | 97.8 | 90.4 | 93.8 | 94.5 |102.8 | 107.8 
SS eee eenesenegeees 68. 2 67.1 | 68.0 | 49.2 | 49.3 | 67.5 | 91.9 | 113.2 
Plumbing RE Ses 67.1 67.2 | 76.2 | 59.4 | 64.4 | 86.6 | 96.2 97.0 
i ae ei aa 84. 6 84.9 | 86.7 | 70.2 | 72.5 | 81.5 | 93.5 96.3 
Si RNR, ei a 89.7 90.2 | 90.7 | 75.0) 784 | 83.9 | 92.0] 95.4 
eS Te Ve 94.9 94.4 | 89.7 | 81.8 | 75.0 | 81.0 | 92.7 94. 6 

EEE ey as ee eee rae 79.9 79.9 | 87.2 | 57.9 | 60.0 | 73.4 | 91.3 95. 2 

Paint and paint materials...................._- 79. 2 79.4 | 79.8 | 68.9 | 74.7 | 81.2 | 93.9 92.0 
DEL. 1. ccsccnusnbebenadimat 67.1 67.2 | 76.2 | 59.4 | 64.4 | 86.6 | 96.2 97.0 

A SR eeaesantst 92.0 | 92.0] 86.8 | 81.7 | 81.7 | 84.3 | 91.9 97.0 

Other building materials...................____ 89.4 | 90.1 | 90.4 | 77.9 | 80.2 | 86.9 | 95.5 | 99.4 
eee eel cei 81.0} 81.5 | 75.5 | 71.4 | 74.41 81.3 191.2] 947 

itnth ited nasabpatumédmenimiaan 87.2 88.1 | 78.6 | 79.5 | 79.7 | 85.1 | 96.3 99.4 

and pharmaceuticals...................- 73.8 | 73.0 | 72.2 | 54.6 | 58.9 | 63.4] 68.7 | 71.7 
I ce 66.0 | 66.3 | 68.7 | 62.9 | 70.1 | 80.6 | 88.1) 94.6 
REI SEE 72.9 | 72.8 | 72.7 | 60.0 | 71.1 | 83.5 | 94.4] 96.2 
House-furnishing goods. .....................-.---- 80.7 | 80.7 | 81.6 | 71.5 | 76.3 | 87.9 | 93.5) 94.0 
oe SOE RRS! 5 ee 84.2 | 84.1 | 83.5 | 71.7 | 75.4 | 84.2 | 92.5 | 93.8 

SE TRE ee 77.1 | 77.3 | 79.9 | 71.5 | 77.4 191.9 194.61 943 


' Data not yet available. 
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Table 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups 
Commodities—Continued 




















[1926 = 100] 

April | March/April |April |April | April | A pr 
Groups and subgroups 1935 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | oo, 
et eS RS 5 SE eR Mae Pair ae ht be 68.7 | 69.2 | 60.5 | 57.8 | 64.7 | 71.5 | 81.0 
Automobile tires and tubes.._..........._____. 46.3 | 46.6 | 44.6 | 37.4 | 39.2 | 46.9 | 53 9 

Ebola RSS By IES 8 ite BR LES 6 104.9 | 102.2 | 76.1 | 49.5 | 53.4 | 81.2 |117 
LEE a PI 80.4 | 80.6 | 83.6 | 70.6 | 76.8 | 82.1 | 87.9 
I AS Rs bo 23.7 | 23.5 | 24.6] 7.4] 6.6] 13.3 | 30.9 
EE NS ee 79.0 | 80.1 | 83.2 | 72.7 | 84.5 | 89.3 | 98.» 
Raw LS EE TT ENTE, AE TE NARS 77.5 76.6 | 65.1 | 50.0 | 55.5 | 68.3 | 89.8 
Semimanufactured articles....................._._. 72.3 | 71.8 | 73.9 | 57.3 | 59.6 | 71.5 | 86.1 
al a a A DEAS ETS IRD EY. 82.3 | 81.7 | 77.1 | 65.7 | 71.1 | 78.3 | 90.7 
Nonagricultural commodities. ..................._. 79.9 | 79.5 | 76.2 | 63.7 | 68.9 | 75.7 | 88.3 

All commodities other than farm products and 
Ph adikiinthinde setebiticnanchebaiisiatiae tes. 77.2 77.3 | 78.6 | 65.3 | 70.9 | 75.9 | 87.5 
| 

















Purchasing Power of the Wholesale Price Dollar, April 1935 


CHANGEs in the buying power of the dollar expressed in terins of 
wholesale prices from 1913 to April 1935 are shown in table 5. The 
figures in this table are reciprocals of the index numbers. To i||\s- 
trate, the index number representing the level of all commodities 
at wholesale in April 1935 with average prices for the year 1926 as 
the base is shown to be 80.1. The reciprocal of this index number 
is 0.01248 which, translated into dollars and cents, becomes $1.248. 
Table 3 shows that the dollar expanded so much in its buying value 
that $1 of 1926 had increased in value to $1.248 in April 1935 in 
the purchase of all commodities at wholesale. Table 3 also shows 
the purchasing power of the dollar for all groups and subgroups of 
commodities for the current month in comparison with the previous 
month and the corresponding month of last year. 


Table 3.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale Price Dollar by Groups and 
Subgroups of Commodities 























[1926=$1] 
Groups and subgroups April 1935 | March 1935; April 194 
ES ae SE SEE EG aN I A CT $1. 248 $1. 259 
I I ee Te a eT Oe ee 1. 244 1. 277 
FESS RS RS ON TETAS Gt a a ee ee ee 1. 138 1. 208 
a cnn pctnlisiigaakbbeeccesésens 1. 164 1. 166 2 
ne Ce adebsobbbnsncsebiaesl 1. 342 1. 387 1. ! 
a te swababetdaeow 1. 183 1. 221 l 
PO SF 8 ESS Ere yee 1. 178 1. 206 1. 
RR ETS GE ERE JER Re 1, Sree 1.072 1. 086 1. 
eS 8 Se sitan ease benknensti 1. 486 1. 582 1.4 
RO ae i LE a OS Pree oe 1. 060 1. 092 l,i 
Piniella dactiat ap apadp ett nitions bitiniinamdwiee 1.312 1. 362 1. f 
ee... chunbbendeguinescetcocsccesoues 1. 159 1.171 1.1 
et de aca ien bh Sniibbsaabbhen 1. 029 1.029 l 
I Gan raping apnnccoccocnsennecconcccogeosssonssecnce 1, 404 1, 502 1.3 
pS Rein Gt: Ed iG ys A ES GS 5s BOT OS a 1. 335 1, 348 1,2 
cg EEE SS a eee 1, 182 1. 182 l. 
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Table 3.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale Price Dollar by Groups and 
Subgroups of Commodities—Continued 





























[1926=$1] 
Groups and subgroups April 1935 | March 1935} April 1934 

Textile products.......-.-.----------------2-0-02e00---2------------ $1. 445 $1. 441 $1. 328 
7, (a. SS a 1. 274 1. 274 1. 167 
Cott tbeenncactiniascoeckeunsiebabretimedcnsenanccounss 1. 222 1. 214 1. 134 

i lk gin kccnscteunecévnccdncnceneemisesadunctessscces 1. 623 1. 600 1. 558 
TO a 3. 623 3. 663 3. 521 

WY cl BI aig Sane cnicabdadctweccowessncuscece 1. 368 1. 368 1. 220 
OC nas bidbcincaceahscadjincescebunancectouves 1. 481 1, 477 1. 267 
Fool 0G By SOOUUEENED, concn cece cccsseccscceccccccccncccccesce 1,374 1, 370 1. 395 
PC EE en 1. 325 1, 233 1, 280 
ioc acndh comkbieibebh dhdbbebntewestaoenssetive 1. 048 1. 038 1. 067 
Cet cA, a0 cndedeccsginabbbbnhecstatncn<patiiencdecews 1. 127 1. 126 1. 186 
SS Site oednes ee <cenendensitlnns<etuteecesegtbeeosbidee (') 1, 133 1. 133 
et. A i icdgtntninanckeccasttlabanmendswensstonsdbents (') 1, 129 1. 085 
Pe hie. sc cantando tdbetanboenspmegouseucacun 1. 961 2. 008 2. 024 
Metals Get nes ccedncebbecdoussecepeeessencsaceee 1, 164 1, 167 1. 138 
Ag IIOIOD, 5 ocicccnnccsuecccceseeepeesecssececes= 1, 068 1. 068 1. 174 
nth 6a nck) an stncdashbasnbcntibadbnedahadsosdeue 1. 163 1. 163 1. 145 
i hk icubicatiencd abana doldasbiebinstesctnws 1. 068 1. 068 1.022 
Nonferrous metals--.----- bth wdvhiniestehbanhtedieadats«ah * 1. 466 1. 490 1. 471 
EE Ua > See ee e 1. 490 1, 488 1.312 
el i cticde bh bin dcdhnnd<§annenehthh<tescdbecn ndedse a 1. 182 1. 178 1, 153 
00 ESE ES ESS aes Se eee Sa ee 1.115 1. 109 1. 103 
Cl tik cbt on dike cn cdablid4sepegiepandeasbcncdéabee« 1. 054 1. 059 1.115 
FO ET Ss a ee eee ae ee ee 1, 252 1. 252 1, 147 
Pe I, 0. a, Sk cedncss eehbarapetninsconcéee 1, 263 1, 259 1. 253 
PS iithsicnadbclibacscyuabhententtioscnesbes 1. 490 1. 488 1,312 
eh pte innitcnshs5+sdtebpneniicdencech tines 1. 087 1. 087 1. 152 
ID ii shin gk oducts cncticubbnwindbnanatndues 1.119 1.110 1. 106 
Cg ies in Editing bénkitgesdrcsbsisdanecetodeeees 1, 235 1, 227 1, 325 
i nt Milind nkanngeechathesinakibimacncetins 1. 147 1, 135 1. 272 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. ......................---..-----.-- 1. 355 1, 370 1, 385 
i cls cules dbdbbbersidhsios webs 1. 515 1. 508 1. 456 
EM okt encb athens soghhoassagich obasatihba 1. 372 1. 374 1. 376 
ce inttedth oa ndnken $i Mibecntntbpcosbnkned 1. 239 1, 239 1, 225 
Pe Bae dade te dndkbhecataldanddnbsocndbinacchatuba 1. 188 1, 189 1, 198 
Find tdivcitidiidttivecsh thttecivdedhb<aclinktiinundméenes 1. 297 1, 204 1, 252 
Rta hl tik de biidl otodctbcsc rip dbhanshniliineacevhiin< 1. 456 1, 445 1, 439 
ee Ge Sin Bk cin cd ctin cn cb dodo nctnccecccscese- 2. 160 2. 146 2. 242 
bcd addons sGuclindsdéaeiserahdpoondnes eo ae . 953 . 978 1.314 
oo EE Se ee ee ee a 1, 244 1, 2Al 1, 196 
<p. belo pai hios sab enbdeineswuntioseocsbane 4. 219 4. 255 4. 065 
EE EEE Ee Se Ee ee 1, 266 1, 248 1, 202 
Re Gita t chad oh adeitiie dese chs <pasdbpadstabaensdhevse- 1, 290 1. 305 1. 536 
Semimanufactured articles. ..............-.-.-.--------- ee 1, 383 1. 393 1. 353 
yk ee aden abontbihes 1, 215 1, 224 1, 297 
fe TE ES ae oe ee ee ee ee 1. 252 1, 258 1.312 
All commodities other than farm products and foods----........---- 1, 205 1, 204 1, 272 





' Data not yet available. 
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Index Numbers and Purchasing Power of Wholesale 
Price Dollar, 1913 to April 1935 


N DEX numbers of wholesale prices and purchasing power of the (ol. 

lar by groups of commodities, by years from 1913 to 1934, inclusive 
by months, from January 1934 to April 1935, inclusive, and by wee 
for April 1935 are shown in tables 4 and 5. 


ks 

















Table 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Group of Commodities 
(1926 = 100] 
Hid Metal @ 
ides Metals House-| = 
Farm and bg — and — ——_ fur- | Mis-) All 
Period prod- | Foods |leather “ae metal B | icals | nish- | ,el- n- 
prod- | light- mate-| and lane- | modi- 
ucts prod- : prod- ials | d ing | rT : 
ucts ucts ing ucts rials rugs goods | ous | ties 
— 
By years 
ay ae 71.5 64. 2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90. 8 56.7 80.2 56.3 | 93.1 69.8 
OO) 7 71.2 | 64.7 70.9 | 54.6 56.6 | 80.2) 52.7 81.4 56.8 | 89.9 68. 1 
ee 71.5 65.4 75.5 54.1 51.8 86. 3 53.5 | 112.0 56.0 | 86.9 69.5 
Pa 84.4 75.7 93.4 70. 4 74.3 | 116.5 67.6 | 160.7 61.4 | 100.6 | 85.5 
a ae 129.0 | 104.5 | 123.8 | 98.7 | 105.4 | 150.6 | 88.2 | 165.0) 74.2 | 122.1) 117.5 
es ~-} 148.0 | 119.1 | 125.7 | 137.2 | 109.2 | 136.5 98.6 | 182.3 93.3 | 134.4] 131.3 
Sl xnciadeatienichtdimiotnie 157.6 | 129.5 | 174.1 | 185.3 | 104.3 | 130.9 | 115.6 | 157.0 | 105.9 | 139.1) i384 
ia 150.7 | 137.4 | 171.3 | 164.8 | 163.7 | 149.4 | 150.1 | 164.7 | 141.8 | 167.5 | 154.4 
SE Sh ee 88.4 90.6 | 109.2 | 94.5 96.8 | 117.5 | 97.4 | 115.0] 113.0 | 109.2 97.6 
aa 93.8 87.6 | 104.6 | 100.2 | 107.3 | 102.9 97.3 | 100.3 | 103.5 92.8) 96.7 
TE TEE 98. 6 92.7 | 104. 111.3 97.3 | 109.3 | 108.7 | 101.1 | 108.9 | 99.7! 1006 
Sara 100. 0 91.0 | 101.5 | 106.7 92.0 | 106.3 | 102.3 98.9 | 104.9 | 93.6 98. 1 
Dh. a. bakbtblibeews 109.8 | 100.2 | 105.3 | 108.3 96.5 | 103.2 | 101.7 | 101.8 | 103.1 | 109.0) 103.5 
_ See 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
cia ttigth ached 99.4 96.7 | 107.7 95.6 88.3 96.3 94.7 96.8 97.5 91.0) 95.4 
eee 105.9 | 101.0 | 121.4 05. 5 34.3 97.0 94.1 95.6 95.1 85.4 | 96.7 
ie ae 104.9 | 99.9 | 109.1 90.4 { 83.0 | 100.5 | 95.4] 94.2) 94.3] 82.6 95.3 
eae eee 88.3 | 90.5 | 100.0} 80.3} 78.5} 92.1 89.9 | 89.1) 92.7) 77.7 | 86.4 
ek 64.8 | 74.6) 86.1 66.3 | 67.5 | 84.5 | 79.2) 79.3 84.9) 69.8)| 73.0 
ae aR 48.2| 61.0] 729| 54.9| 70.3] 80.2| 71.4| 73.5] 75.1| 64.4| 648 
a a eae 51.4] 60.5| 80.9] 648] 663] 79.8] 77.0] 726! 75.8] 62.5] 65.9 
65.3 | 70.5) 86.6) 72.9 | 73.3) 86.9) 86.2) 75.9) 81.5) 69.7) 74.9 
By months 
1934: 
January--.-... 58.7 64.3} 89.5 | 76.5 73.1 85. 5 86.3 74.41) 80.8] 67.5 72.2 
February._.-} 61.3 66.7 89.6 76.9 72.4 87.0 86. 6 75.5 81.0 68.5 | 73.6 
March....-... 61.3 | 67.3 88.7 76.5 71.4 87.1 86.4 75.7 81.4 69.3 73.7 
CT a 59.6 | 66.2) 88.9 75.3 71.7 87.9 86.7 75.5 | 81.6] 69.5 73.3 
— es 69.6 | 67.1 87.9 | 73.6) 72.5 | 89.1 87.3 75.4 82.0 | 69.8 73.7 
Pi iindeatiaais 63.3 | 69.8 | 87.1 72.7 72.8 87.7 87.8 | 75.6 | 82.0] 70.2 74.6 
EE niiienaed 64.5 70.6 | 86.3) 71.5 73.9 86. 8 87.0 | 75.4 81.6 69.9 74.8 
August. ..-..- 69.8 73.9 83.8 70.8 74.6 86.7 85.8 75.7 81.8 70. 2 76.4 
September...| 73.4 76.1 84.1 71.1 74.6 86. 6 85.6 | 76.5 81.8 70. 2 77.6 
October.....- 70. 6 74.8 83.8 | 70.3 74.6 86.3 85.2 | 77.1 81.7 69.7 6.5 
November...| 70.8 75.1 84.2 69.7 74.4 86. 2 85.0 76.9 81.3 70. 6 76.5 
Oe ene --| 72.0] 75.3 85.1 70.0 | 73.7 85.9 |} 85.1 77.8} 81.2 71.0 76.9 
January-...-.-. 77.6 | 79.9 | 86.2) 70.3 72.9 | 85.8 | 849 79.3 81.2 70.7 78.8 
February...-| 79.1] 82.7] 86.0] 70.1 | 72.5] 85.8] 85.0] 80.4] 80.7] 70.1 79.5 
March...---- 78.3 81.9 85. 4 69. 4 73.0 85. 7 84.9 81.5 80. 7 69. 2 79.4 
es 80.4 | 84.5] 86.3) 60.2) 72.8) 85.9) 84.6] 81.0] 80.7] 68.7 80. 1 
By weeks: 
April 6, 1935......| 78.6 | 82.9 | 85.6] 68.7 74.1 85.0 | 84.3 80.2; 81.9 68. 4 79.2 
April 13, 1935... 81.0) 84.5) 85.9] 68.8) 740) 85.0] 845 80.5 | 81.9 68. 4 79.9 
April 20, 1935.....| 81.8] 85.3 86. 5 69.0 | 74.0] 85.1 84.3 80.7 81.9 68.7 80. 3 
April 27,1935.....| 81.7} 85.4) 87.9] 68.8) 743] 85.2| 84.4] 80.8] 82.0] 689 80.3 
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le Table 5.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale Price Dollar by Groups of 
Commodities 
[1926=$1] 
|. —_ ; 
" ete — Tex. | Fuel Metals) B uild- Chem- = Mis- | All 
’ > 2 e an ing 1cais Sat. ceél- com- 
Kg Period — Foods .—~* prod- light- my mate-- and a lane- | modi- 
ucts ucts ing ucts rials | drugs goods ous ties 
> years: 
wk eel $1. 399 |$1. 558 |$1. 468 |$1. 745 |$1. 631 |$1. 101 |\$1. 764 |91. 247 |$1.776 |$1.074 | $1. 433 
TET TUE ee 1.404 | 1.546 | 1.410 | 1.832 | 1.767 | 1.247 | 1.898 | 1.229 | 1.761 | 1.112] 1.468 
~<" qepetiarncceiatee 1.399 | 1.529 | 1.325 | 1.848 | 1.931 | 1.159 | 1.869 | .893 | 1.786 | 1.151 | 1.439 
> TIER FETE 1. 185 | 1.321 | 1.071 | 1.420 | 1.346 | .858 | 1.479 | .622] 1.629| .994/ 1.170 
(Beene 775 957 | .808 | 1.013 | .949| .664/ 1.134] .606] 1.348| .819 851 
oo OTTER eM .676 | .840| .796| .729| .916| .733 | 1.014| .549| 1.072! .744 . 762 
oe a ATE .635 | .772| .574! .739| .959| .764] .865| .637]| .944! .719 . 722 
°° OLR Te .664 | .728| .584| .607| .611| .669| .666| .607| .705| .597 . 648 
ek i RO 1.131 | 1.104] .916 | 1.058 | 1.033 | .851 | 1.027| .870| .885| .916]| 1.025 
on get IS 1.066 | 1.142] .956| .998 | .932] .972| 1.028] .997| .966| 1.078] 1.034 
RS Rh SN 1.014 | 1.079 | .960| .898 | 1.028] .915| .920| .989]| .918 | 1.003 . 994 
- et 1.000 | 1.099 | .985 | .937| 1.087] .941| .978| 1.011] .953 | 1.068] 1.019 
ee .911 | .998| .950| .923 | 1.036] .969| .983| .982]| .970] .917 966 
5 Pits ERA 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 
; 1927...... 1.006 | 1.034 | .929 | 1.046 | 1.133 | 1.038 | 1.056 | 1.033 | 1.026 | 1.099 | 1.048 
5 a ee .944 | .990 | .824 | 1.047 | 1.186 | 1.031 | 1.063 | 1.046 | 1.052 | 1.171 | 1.034 
1929......-.......| .953 | 1.001 | .917 | 1.106 | 1.205 | .995 | 1.048 | 1.062 | 1.060 | 1.211 | 1.049 
5 1930............-.} 1.133 | 1.105 | 1.000 | 1.245 | 1.274 | 1.086 | 1.112] 1.122 | 1.079 | 1.287] 1.157 
1931..............| 1.543 | 1.340 | 1.161 | 1.508 | 1.481 | 1.183 | 1.263 | 1.261 | 1.178 | 1.433 | 1.370 
’ OO ids edie 2.075 | 1.639 | 1.372 | 1.821 | 1.422 | 1.247 | 1.401 | 1.361 | 1.332 | 1.553 | 1.543 
{ 1933............-.| 1.946 | 1.653 | 1.236 | 1.543 | 1.508 | 1.253 | 1.299 | 1.377 | 1.319 | 1.600 | 1.517 
; ot 1.531 | 1.418 | 1.155 | 1.372 | 1.364 | 1.151 | 1.160 | 1.318 | 1.227 | 1.435 | 1.335 
7 By months: 
‘) 1934: 
January. __.- 1, 704 | 1.555 | 1.117 | 1.307 | 1.368 | 1.170 | 1.159 | 1.344 | 1.238 | 1.481 | 1.385 
February._..| 1.631 | 1.499 | 1.116 | 1.300 | 1.381 | 1.149 | 1.155 | 1.325 | 1.235 | 1.460 | 1.359 
March... ___. 1.631 | 1.486 | 1.127 | 1.307 | 1.401 | 1.148 | 1.157 | 1.321 | 1.229 | 1.443 | 1.357 
1 et 1.678 | 1.511 | 1.125 | 1.328 | 1.395 | 1.138 | 1.153 | 1.325 | 1.225 | 1.439] 1.364 
ay.........| 1.678 | 1.490 | 1.138 | 1.359 | 1.379 | 1.122 | 1.145 | 1.326 | 1.220 | 1.433 | 1.357 
A 1. 580 | 1.433 | 1.148 | 1.376 | 1.374 | 1.140 | 1.139 | 1.323 | 1.220 | 1.425 | 1.340 
| Mh cdecose 1.550 | 1.416 | 1.159 | 1.399 | 1.353 | 1.152 | 1.149 | 1.326 | 1.225 | 1.431 | 1.387 
) August... _.. 1. 433 | 1.353 | 1.193 | 1.412 | 1.340 | 1.153 | 1.166 | 1.321 | 1.222 | 1.425 1.309 
| September__.| 1.362 | 1.314 | 1.189 | 1.406 | 1.340 | 1.155 | 1.168 | 1.307 | 1.222 | 1.425 1.289 
| October......| 1.416 | 1.337 | 1.193 | 1.422 | 1.340 | 1.159 | 1.174 | 1.207 | 1.224 | 1.435 | 1.307 
| November_..| 1.412 | 1.332 | 1.188 | 1.435 | 1.344 | 1.160 | 1.176 | 1.300 | 1.230 | 1.416 | 1.307 
December___| 1.389 | 1.328 | 1.175 | 1.429 | 1.357 | 1.164 | 1.175 | 1.285 | 1.232 | 1.408 1. 300 
1935: 
January... 1. 289 | 1.252 | 1.160 | 1.422 | 1.372 | 1.166 | 1.178 | 1.261 | 1.232] 1.414| 1.269 
February....| 1. 264 | 1.209 | 1.163 | 1.427 | 1.379 | 1.166 | 1.176 | 1.244 | 1.239 | 1.427] 1.258 
March....... 1.277 | 1.221 | 1.171 | 1.441 | 1.370 | 1.167 | 1.178 | 1.227 | 1.239 | 1.445 | 1.259 
‘ Apeil 2eae 1. 244 | 1.183 | 1.159 | 1.445 | 1.374 | 1.164 | 1.182 | 1.235 | 1.239 | 1.456] 1.248 
y weeks: 
April 6, 1935_....| 1.272 | 1.206 | 1.168 | 1.456 | 1.350 | 1.176 | 1.186 | 1.247 | 1.221 | 1.462 | 1.263 
April 13, 1935_..._| 1.235 | 1.183 | 1.164 | 1.453 | 1.351 | 1.176 | 1.183 | 1.242 | 1.221 | 1.462 | 1.252 
April 20, 1935__...| 1.222 | 1.172 | 1.156 | 1.449 | 1.351 | 1.175 | 1.186 | 1.239 | 1.221 | 1.456 | 1.245 
April 27, 1985.....| 1.224 | 1.171 | 1.138 | 1.453 | 1.346 | 1.174 | 1.185 | 1.238 | 1.220 | 1.451 | 1.245 
| | 
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In table 6 the price trend since 1913 is shown for the fol],y 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured artic) 
finished products, nonagricultural commodities, and all commioi)it joc 
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other than farm products and foods. 
In the nonagricultural commodities group all commodities 6{})o; 
than those designated as “Farm products” have been combined 


one group. All commodities, with the exception of those includ 
the groups of farm products and foods, have been included in {})o 


4 


ying 


CS 


Into 
| in 


group of ‘All commodities other than farm products and foods.” 
The list of commodities included under the designations of “ |}. 
materials”, ‘‘Semimanufactured articles’, and ‘Finished prod\.{.” 
is contained in the October 1934 issue of this publication. 


Table 6.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Comm. 












































[1926 = 100] 
All 
com- 
Semi- a modi- Semi- 
manu-| Fin- | 98t | tiles manu-| Fin- 
Raw : cul- | other Raw | “fac. | ished 
Year mate- oe 4 tural | than Month mate- | , ae i 4 
rials xd | Prod | com- | farm rials | ‘Ured | Prod- 
arti- | ucts modi-| prod- arti- | ucts 
cles ties ucts cles 
and 
foods 
ES 68.8 74.9 69.4 69. 0 70.0 || 1934: 
67.6 70.0} 67.8 66.8 66. 4 January....| 64.1 71.9 76. 0 
aa 67.2 81.2 68.9 68. 5 68. 0 February..| 66.0 74.8 77.0 
Fae 82.6 | 118.3 82.3 85.3 88.3 March.....| 65.9 74.3 77.2 
see 122.6 | 150.4 | 109.2 | 113.1 114.2 a 65. 1 73.9 77.1 
sae 135.8 | 153.8 | 124.7 | 125.1 124.6  ” eae 65. 1 73.7 77.8 
_ see 145.9 | 157.9 | 130.6 | 131.6 128.8 June....... 67.3 72.9 78. 2 
ee 151.8 | 198.2 | 149.8 | 154.8 161.3 July.... 68.3 72.7 78. 2 
REST 88.3 | 96.1 | 103.3 | 100.1 104.9 August_.._- 71.6 | 72.6) 79.2 
EE 96. 0 98.9 96. 5 97.3 102.4 September 73.9 71.8 80.1 
= 98.5 | 118.6 | 99.2} 100.9 104. 3 October. 72.1 71.5 79. 2 
is nainicaad 97.6 | 108.7 | 96.3] 97.1 99. 7 November.| 72.2| 71.1] 79.3 
ave 106.7 | 105.3 | 100.6 | 101.4 102. 6 December 73. 1 71.0} 79.5 
dy amuilaail 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 || 1935: 
eee 96.5 | 94.3) 95.0] 946 94.0 January....| 76.6 | 71.2} 80.8 
1928........ 99.1; 94.5] 95.9] 94.8 92.9 February.-| 77.4} 71.7} 81.5 
SES 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5) 93.3 91.6 March. . ._. 76.6 | 71.8} 81.7 
awe 84.3 81.8 88.0} 85.9 85. 2 BG ccac-| Fae 72.3 82.3 
eS 65.6 | 69.0) 77.0) 74.6 75.0 
Sarees 55.1 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 70. 2 
56.5 65. 4 70.5 69. 0 71.2 
1934...... 68. 6 72.8 78. 2 76.9 78.4 
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Table 7 shows the purchasing power of the dollar in terms of the 
gecial groups of commodities as shown by index numbers contained 
‘y table 6. The period covered is by years from 1913 to 1934, in- 
dusive, and by months from January 1934 to April 1935, inclusive. 
The method used in determining the purchasing power of the dollar 
is explained on page 1668 of this report. 

Table 7.—Purchasing Power of the Wholesale Price Dollar by Special Groups 
of Commodities 
{1926= $1] 

























































All 
com- com- 
Semi- ~— — Semi- — = 
Raw | manu-| Fin- p= ~ manu-| Fin- | 98" _ 
Year mate- | tured | prod- | “ural | than Month mate- | tured | prod- | ural | than 
rials | ‘orti- a com- | farm rials | ‘orti- = ets | Com- | farm 
eles modi-| prod- cles modi- | prod- 
ties uets ties ucts 
and and 
foods 
1913. : . i. , 1934: 
 —— 1.479 | 1.429 | 1.475 | 1.497 1. 506 January--._/|$1. 560 |$1.391 |$1.316 |$1.333 | $1. 277 
1915 .| 1.488 | 1.232 | 1.451 | 1.460 1, 471 February. 1,515 | 1.337 | 1.299 | 1.314 1. 271 
1916. 1.211 | .845 | 1.215 | 1.172] 1.133 March....-. 1.517 | 1.346 | 1.295 | 1.312 | 1,274 
+ .816 | .665 | .916 884 . 876 Bee 1,536 | 1.353 | 1.297 | 1.312 1.272 
1918_. . 736 . 650 . 802 799 . 803 ae 1.536 | 1.357 | 1.285 | 1.305 1, 267 
1919. .685 | .633 | .766 760 . 776 es 1,486 | 1.372 | 1.279 | 1.300 | 1.279 
1008. ...n0ne .659 | .505| .668 | . 646 . 620 1.464 | 1.376 | 1.279 | 1.300 | 1.276 
1921... 1.133 | 1.041 . 968 . 999 . 953 August--_._- 1.397 | 1.377 | 1. 263 | 1.285 1, 277 
1922... 1,042 | 1.011 | 1.086 | 1.028 -977 September-| 1.353 | 1.393 | 1.248 | 1. 276 1. 277 
1923. . .| 1015 | .843/ 1.008 | .991 . 959 October....| 1.387 | 1.399 | 1.263 | 1.289 | 1.282 
1924_ .| 1.025 | .920 , 1.088 | 1.030 | 1.003 November.}| 1.385 | 1.406 | 1.261 | 1.287 | 1.282 
1925... -| .937 -950 | .904 . 986 -975 December.-.| 1.368 | 1.408 | 1.258 | 1. 285 1, 282 
1926. . 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 || 1935: 
1927. 1.036 | 1.060 | 1.053 | 1.057 | 1.064 January....| 1.305 | 1.404 | 1.238 | 1.267 1. 287 
Gt... .ncal 1,009 | 1.058 | 1.043 | 1.055 1, 076 February...| 1.292 | 1.395 | 1.227 | 1.259 1, 292 
1929. -| 1,026 | 1.065 | 1.058 | 1.072 | 1.092 March. .-... 1.305 | 1.393 | 1.224 | 1.258 | 1.294 
1,186 | 1.222 | 1.136 | 1.164 1, 174 BE sesuca 1,290 | 1.383 | 1.215 | 1.252 1, 295 
Ol. ....aaae 1, 524 | 1,449 | 1.209 | 1.340 | 1.333 
1932 .--| 1.815 | 1.686 | 1.422 | 1, 464 1, 425 
1933 ..-| 1.770 | 1.529 | 1.418 | 1.449 | 1.404 
1934 .-| 1,458 | 1.374 | 1.279 | 1.300 | 1.276 | 








Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries 


N THE following table the index numbers of wholesale prices of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brought 
together in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may 
be compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in 
the original sources from which the information has been drawn, in 
certain cases being the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. 
Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, since, in 
addition to differences in the base periods, and the kind and number 
of articles included, there are important differences in the composi- 
tion of the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown for the 
years 1926-33, inclusive, and by months since January 1932. 
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Table 8.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the 


= 
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Foreign Countries 





United States 





























Co —— Australia} Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria| Canada | Chile 
cee a” Federal | ~S General a General | Na! 
Computing agency | of Labor | Census — dustry or Bureau | 5tatis- 
Statistics} and eel and B : of — 
Statistics eau | Labor ureau 'Statistics| Pureau | ., 
1926 11 | June? | April 1926 
B : une 1926 1913 
OF FREE wenn (100) | (1,000) | “1914 | 4qq | (oo) | (100) | (100) 
(100) 
Commodities. ._.... 784 92 47 at cod 5671 | (Paper) | (s 
a a 100. 0 1, 832 123 744 100. 0 | a 
See 95.4 1, 817 133 847 102. 4 llc a : 
MS Pa AS 96. 7 1, 792 130 843 109. 8 96. 4 195. 5 | 
SR See 95.3 1, 803 130 851 117.0 95. 6 192. 4 
al gaatipe septal Si 86. 4 1, 596 117 744 94. 6 86. 6 166. 9 
ROE ae Seal 73.0 1, 428 108 626 79.1 72.1 152. 2 | 
_——O Ea 64.8 1,411 112 532 70.3 66. 7 230. 4 
echt testndhietien dinates 65.9 1, 409 108 501 61.8 67.1 346. 0 
1932 | 
, ar 67.3 1, 414 114 557 75.7 69. 4 146. 5 
i, 66. 3 1, 449 112 554 75.9 69. 2 151.9 
March einadliistncttannqeniien 66. 0 1, 438 113 548 75.9 69. 1 164. 2 
EE ES 65.5 1, 431 112 539 72.4 68. 2 189. 8 
EL 64.4 1, 408 116 526 71.7 67.4 213. 6 
ae gael etl 63.9 1, 390 115 514 71.7 66. 4 226. 6 
EERE St oN 64. 5 1, 397 112 512 69. 2 66. 5 230. 2 
cs ahciccntactaiehen cit 65. 2 1, 415 112 524 67.9 66. 7 239. 6 
September--_-.....-- 65.3 1, 441 110 533 66. 9 65.9 281. 6 | 
te 64. 4 1, 404 111 529 65. 4 65. 0 293. 9 | 
November.........- 63.9 1, 382 lll 525 63. 3 64.7 289.0 | 
December... ......-- 62.6 1, 367 108 522 62.5 64.0 337.8 | 
1933 
Ee 61.0 1, 344 108 521 63. 5 63.9 346. 0 
ae 59.8 1, 330 106 512 62. 5 63. 6 344.7 
 ccttdicmtndinnwend 60. 2 1, 333 107 504 61.0 64. 4 343. 4 
Se 60. 4 1, 358 107 501 61.5 65. 4 351. 2 
a ae 62.7 1, 406 108 502 62.1 66.9 357.6 
a. a 65. 0 1, 439 109 507 61.3 67.5 357.8 
Meee chatcevcunke 68.9 1, 455 lll 506 62.6 70. 5 353. 2 
RSE SD 69.5 1, 464 108 501 60.9 69. 5 355. 8 
September-___...-.-- 70.8 1, 481 108 496 62.4 68.9 351. 5 
| 71.2 1, 445 109 489 61.0 67.9 338. 5 
November.-._.....-- 71.1 1,414 108 485 62.1 68.9 330. 2 
December... .....-.- 70.8 1, 436 108 484 60.8 69. 0 322. 0 
1934 
January............ 72.2 1, 456 109 484 59.1 70. 6 328.9 
eae 73.6 1, 452 110 483 62. 6 72.1 331. 4 
BE regs Fe 73.7 1, 459 113 478 61.7 72.1 336. 9 
EASTER 73.3 1, 471 112 474 61.6 71.1 342. 6 
_ pRes See ere rem 73.7 1, 456 110 470 63.0 71.1 343. 1 
RRR le AL. IS 74.6 1, 463 110 472 64, 2 72.1 351.7 
pe ee 74.8 1, 483 110 471 64.2 72.0 352. 5 
Rae 76.4 1, 500 110 474 65.7 72.3 354. 1 
September_........- 77.6 1, 493 108 470 65. 5 72.0 352. 6 
 - : 76. 5 1, 493 108 467 66. 2 71.4 344. 2 
November.......... 76. 5 1, 470 109 466 64.8 71.2 343. 3 
December. -........- 76.9 1, 459 109 468 63.8 71. 2 341.8 
1935 
TS EE: 78.8 1, 459 110 472 64.5 71.4 350. 9 
February..........- TO Bb itenidaciiens 109 RTE: 71.9 344. 3 
Le AE ET _ & ean 109 RE 7 | 
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1 Revised for commodities since January 1934. 
4 Quotations, 154 since January 1932. 
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Table 8.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in 
Foreign Countries—Continued 



















Jugo- 


Czecho-| Den- , Ger- 
Finland | France slavia 


Country ----------- slovakia! mark many India Italy Japan 





Central | Statisti- | Central | General | Federal | Depart- Bankof| Na- 
R ency Bureau | cal De- | Bureau | Statisti- | Statisti-| ment, | Riccardo Japan. | tional 
Computing a& “| of Sta- | part- | of Sta- | cal Bu-| cal Bu-| etc.,5 Bachi | p i ,|B x 
tistics ment tistics reau reau /| Calcutta =e - 
















_— July | 1913 | 1926 | 1913 | 1913 | July | 1913 |October| 1926 
Base period..------ 1914(i00)} (100) | (100) | (100) | (100) /|1914(i00)} (100) |1900(100)| (100) 




























(Gold) (Paper) (Paper) 
tena 69 118 120 126 400 72 | * 140 56 55 








100 


ER eS 3 968 153 101 642 137.6 148 495. 3 224. 6 103. 4 
a 3 969 153 102 645 140.0 145 461. 6 226. 1 106. 2 
7 3913 150 98 627 137.2 141 445.3 219.8 100. 6 
1930...------------- 118.6 130 90 554 124. 6 116 383. 0 181.0 86. 6 
1931.--------------- 107.5 114 84 502 110.9 96 328. 4 153. 0 72.9 
. 90 65.2 
~ceosebeseOnoove » 64. 4 








Pi. ae 00.0 97 316. 6 159. 5 67.8 

ciate andine 99.8 97 314.4 161, 4 67.3 

lied iaeittit 99.8 94 315.0 158. 5 67.8 

, einen 98. 4 92 311.3 154. 1 66.1 
eS *. ee 97.2 89 305. 1 150. 3 65. 4 
pions 96, 2 86 297.4 146. 4 64.9 
ES ene 95.9 87 295. 7 147.7 65. 6 
hi. Se 95. 4 91 296. 6 155.8 62.6 

aha a 95. 1 91 299. 6 167.4 61.8 

Bh ’ 94.3 91 298. 6 169. 1 63.9 
November...---.--- ’ 120 91 413 93.9 90 298. 2 177.9 64.7 
December.......-.- : 119 90 413 92.4 88 295. 8 184. 6 64.8 


1933 





piecaesnonne 96. 6 117 90 411 91.0 88 292. 0 185. 0 67.6 
a 96. 3 124 89 404 91.2 86 286. 3 179. 6 68. 4 
sbnesagenedne 95. 5 123 89 390 91.1 82 281.3 177.4 67.0 
oscabeienscase 94. 6 | 122 88 387 90.7 84 279. 1 176. 2 66. 3 
96. 3 123 88 383 91.9 87 278. 8 176.8 64.9 

wasasensoocces 98. 3 123 89 403 92.9 89 281. 2 179. 6 66. 1 
20 sietentonecce 98. 3 125 90 401 93. 9 91 278.9 182, 1 63. 7 
iumeoeson< 97.4 126 90 397 94, 2 89 278. 3 180. 0 60. 7 
Shecovens 96. 5 128 90 397 94.9 88 75.8 182, 4 60. 7 
a 96, 2 127 90 397 95.7 88 274. 1 180. 4 61.5 

ne ee 95. 7 128 90 403 96. 0 88 272.9 178. 7 63. 1 
itbbanons 95.0 129 89 407 96. 2 89 275. 3 175. 5 62.3 










camacioccee 94. 6 130 90 405 96. 3 90 275.7 175.5 62.9 
wecheocace 94.3 131 90 400 96. 2 89 274. 6 177.5 63. 6 

) aaa 481.1 129 90 394 95.9 88 275. 2 176.9 63. 3 
De 4 80.8 128 89 387 95.8 89 273. 1 176.9 63.0 
TD csthepanbousang 480.2 128 89 381 96, 2 90 272. 6 176. 2 64.1 
Sees. 480.5 128 89 379 97.2 90 272.2 174.5 65. 6 
ae 485.1 129 89 374 98. 9 89 269. 8 174. 1 62. 8 
A a 483.9 134 90 371 100. 1 89 271.4 176.9 61.1 
September ......... 484.0 135 90 365 100. 4 89 269. 9 179. 2 63.2 
i eae 483.8 135 90 357 101.0 89 271.8 181.8 63.6 
November... ...... 484.2 136 90 356 101, 2 88 274. 1 181.1 62.7 
December.......... 484.2 135 90 344 101.0 88 275.9 181.1 62.3 








CO a ci aces 484.5 135 90 350 101.1 94 277.2 181.5 64.4 
February.......... 485.1 135 90 343 100. 9 90 278.4 184, 1 63.9 
OR ee dtiics.- 485.3 132 90 335 100. 7 fone 183. 5 63.0 










































+ Paper revised. 
* New gold parity. 
* Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
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Table 8.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and 
Foreign Countries—Continued 
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Board 
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oO 
Trade 





1913 
(100) 


1909-13 
(1,000) 


1913 
(100) 





1913 
(100) 
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(100) 


1910 
(1,000) 





1913 
(100) 
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GES bcrcccoes 
* {= 
1, 492 157 
1, 488 149 
1, 449 137 
1, 346 122 
1, 297 122 
1, 308 122 





1, 344 123 
1, 330 123 
1, 325 122 
1, 316 120 
1, 313 120 
1, 308 120 
1, 308 122 
1, 308 123 
1,311 123 
1, 304 123 
1, 286 124 
1, 273 123 


1, 266 122 
1,315 121 
1, 316 121 
1,315 121 
1, 323 121 
1, 321 121 
1, 327 121 
1, 325 122 
1, 317 123 
1,317 123 
1, 318 122 
1, 320 122 


pEeREREERELE 





125 
126 


emer 





203. 2 


191.9 
185. 7 
178. 0 
175. 1 
170.3 
180, 2 


164. 6 
163. 0 
163. 8 
162, 7 
164.3 
175. 3 
176. 5 
174. 0 
174.0 
176. 4 
177.6 
173.1 


172.2 
172.1 
173.7 
178. 6 
178. 4 
180.0 
181.0 
182. 1 
184. 2 
186. 6 
186. 3 
186. 9 
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187.4 


191.4 
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ment ~ Fade 






July 
1914 


144 


(100) 








5} 
vw 


142, 2 
144. 6 


141 
126 
109 


96. 
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a2neroeo 
SSSSSRSESER= 


BAK 
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= 
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.6 RR 4 
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5 | 3, ] 
6 | 83.1 
0 | 4 3 
8 | R5.9 
8 | '. U 
a | 85. 1 
8 84.8 
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4 89.2 
9 88. 2 
6 87.7 
0 87.2 
0 87.9 
9 87.3 
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1] 88.4 
6| 387.8 
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*Revised for commodities since January 1930. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


ConnEctTicuT.—Department of Labor. Minimum Wage Division. Hours and 


earnings in Connecticut shirt factories, 1933 and 1934. Hartford,1985. 27 pp. 
(Mimeographed.) 


— — Hours and earnings in the women’s dress industry, 1933 and 1934. 
Hartford, 19385. 22 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


The two Connecticut reports listed immediately above are reviewed in this 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


DeLAWARE.—Board of Housing. Report. Wilmington,1934. 33 PR maps, illus. 
Devoted to a report of the results of a survey, undertaken as a C. W. A. project, 
of housing conditions in Newark, Dover, Milford, Georgetown, and Laurel, Del. 


Firor1pA.—Board of Public Welfare. Mothers’ pensions in Florida, 1933, by 
Emma O. Lundberg. Tallahassee, 1934. 31 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


—— Publication No. 4: Social welfare in Florida. Report of a survey by 
Emma O. Lundberg. [Tallahassee], 1934. 219 pp., map, charts. 

Summary of studies carried out during the first 6 months of 1934 to discover 
the extent of the various types of family and child welfare problems and the unmet 
needs in each county. hese studies were initiated as a joint enterprise of the 
State Board of Public Welfare and the State Emergency Relief Administration 


for the purpose of laying a foundation for a permanent social-welfare program 
throughout the State. 


Iowa.—Old Age Assistance Commission. The administrative set-up for old-age 
assistance in Iowa, by Byron G. Allen. Des Moines, 1934. 4 pp. 


— Handbook for county old-age assistance boards and investigators (including 
the rules of the Iowa Old Age Assistance Commission, samples of standard 
forms, briefs of opinions of the attorney general and other material). Issue of 
November 20, 1934. Des Moines, 1934. 120 pp. 


The how and why of old-age pensions: A question and answer summary of 
the Lowa Old Age Assistance Act. Des Moines, [19342]. 3 pp. 


MassacHusETTs.—Commission on Interstate Compacts affecting Labor and 
Industries. Third report. Boston, 1935. 43 pp. (House Document No. 1850.) 
This report reviews the work of the commission from the time of its second 
report in June 1934, and shows the status of the commission’s program and its 
efforts to include additional States within the competitive area in which it is 
deemed desirable that labor laws should be made substantially uniform. The 
report also includes a program for the future development of the theory of inter- 
state compacts affecting labor and industries. 


—— Department of Education. Division of Immigration and Americanization. 


Annual report, for the year ending November 30,1934. Boston, |1935?|. 27 pp. 
(Public Document No. 121.) 


—— Department of Labor and Industries. Thirty-third annual directory of 


labor organizations in Massachusetts, 1934. Boston, [1934?]. 80 pp. (Labor 
Bulletin No. 169.) 


New Hampsurre.—Commission on Interstate Compacts Affecting Labor and 


Industries. Interstate compacts in the field of labor legislation. Concord, 
1935. 45 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
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New Yor« City.—Board of Education. Youth in school and industry: 
continuation schools and their problems. Special report submitted wi! 
thirty-sizth annual report of the superintendent of schocls, New York | ty 
school year 1933-34. New York, [19342]. 301 pp., charts, illus. - 

Among the forecasts made in this report is one suggesting that a reorganization 
of the secondary schools which include vocational education will be necessa;\ in 

order to utilize fully the extended training time due to the later entrance of y\\t) 

into gainful employment, in order that these young workers may be adequate); 

prepared for changing industrial and social conditions. 


—— Mayor La Guardia’s Committee on Unemployment Relief Report. 
York, Room 1704 Municipal Building, 1935. 60 pp. 
Examines the relief situation in New York City from the point of view of 
standards of relief, administration, and coordination. Special chapters ar 
voted to the handling of grievances and the medical care of families on reliv/. 


Oxn1o.—Agricultural Experiment Station. Bulletin 583: Recent trends i) 
rural population of Ohio, by P. G. Beck. Wooster, 1934. 41 pp., maps. 
An analysis of the changes in Ohio’s population. Some of the present pro})|. 
growing out of current conditions are discussed. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Wome: 
Children. Industrirl home work in Pennsylvania under the NRA. Hu 
burg, 1935. 25 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Department of Welfare. Bulletin No. 61: Poor relief administration jn 
Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, 1934. 303 pp., folders, charts. 

A detailed study of the historical development and present status of the 
administration of poor relief in the State, made as a civil-works project. 


Prison Labor Division. Report on prison industries in Pennsylvania. 
[Harrisburg?], 1934. 60 pp. 
Includes information on working conditions, the wage system, and number 
employed in the prison industries of Pennsylvania. 


PuHILipPINE IsLaNps.—Governor General. Annual report, 19383. Washingto) 
D. C., 1985. 117 pp. (House Doc. No. 32, 74th U. S. Cong., 1st sess. 
Includes the reports of the heads of departments of the Philippine governiient 
for \ A pa year 1933, among them the report of the Secretary of Interior 
and Labor. 


RocuHesterR (New York).—Public Employment Center. The emergence of « 
public employment service, by Jess T. Hopkins. Rochester, 1935. 345 pp. 
charts. 

An account of a notable community project in which representatives of man 

agencies participated, evidencing their realization of the vital importance o! a 

progressive public employment service. 


Vireinta.—Employment Service. Reports of State Advisory Council and standing 
committees, November 27, 1934. Richmond, 1934. Various paging. (Mime- 
ographed.) 

Contains the reports of the committees dealing with employment planning, 
veterans’ placement, farm-labor placement, Negro employment, transient la) vor, 
and organization of State employment offices. 


Unitrep Srates.—Congress. House of Representatives. Laws relating to va 
tional education and agricultural extension work. Compiled by Elmer A. Li 
superintendent, Document Room. Washington, 1934. 457 pp. 


Committee on the District of Columbia. Subcommittee on 
Fiscal Affairs. Unemployment compensation: Hearings (74th Cong., 1st ses».), 
March 5-14, 1935, on H. R. 5584, a bill to provide for unemployment com} 1- 
sation in the District of Columbia. Washington, 19385. 115 pp. 


Senate. Document No. 45 (74th Cong., 1st sess.): Empleyment for 
graduates of educational institutions. Letter from the Secretary of Lalor 
transmitting in response to Senate Resolution No. 67, submitted by Senaior 
Walsh, a report relative to aiding graduates of educational institutions in / 
matter of securing employment. ashington, 1935. 14 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 
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Unirep States.—Department of Agriculture. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1746: Sub- 
sistence farm gardens, by W. R. Beattie and others. Washington, 1935. 654 pp. 


__. ——— Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Land Policy Review, Vol. 
1, No. 1. Washington, February 1935. 14 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Designed to serve as a medium of current information concerning National, 
State, and local land research planning and policy. 


_—_— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 610: 


Revised indexes of factory employment and pay rolls, 1919 to 1933, by Lewis 
E. Talbert and Alice Olenin. Washington, 1935. 106 pp., charts. 


—_— — Serial No. R. 212: Labor conditions in the onion fields of Ohio. 


he gn 1935. 12 pp. (Reprint from February 1935 Monthly Labor 
Review. 


— —— Serial No. R. 222: Employment, hours, earnings, and production, 
January 1933 to J rte 935, by Witt Bowden. Washington, 1935. 83 pp., 
charts. (Reprint from March 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


oa Serial No. R. 228: Analysis of the labor provisions of N. R. A. 
codes, by Margaret H. Schoenfeld. Washington, 1985. 30 pp. (Reprint 
from March 1985 Monthly Labor Review.) 


— Serial No. R. 233: New study of mem disbursements of wage earn- 
ers and lower-salaried workers, by Faith M. Williams and Gertrude Schmidt. 
Washington, 1935. 6 pp. (Reprint from April 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


——-—— Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 122: Variations in wage rates under 
corresponding conditions, by Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon. Washington, 1935. 
57 pp. 


Bulletin No. 124: Women in Arkansas industries, by Bertha Blair. 
Washington, 1935. 45 pp. 


- Bulletin No. 128: Potential earning power of southern mountaineer 
handicraft, by Bertha M. Nienburg. Washington, 1935. 56 pp. 


Current information on the minimum wage. Washington, 1935. 
(Mimeographed.) 


— A preliminary study on the application of section 213 of the Economy 
Act of June 30, 1982. ashington, 19385. 9 pp., charts. (Mimeographed.) 
This report has special reference to the provisions of the Economy Act affecting 

the employment of married persons in the Federal Government service. 


a ~~ ey of State. Conference Series No. 19; Report of the delegates of 
the United States of America to the Seventh International Conference of American 
States, Montevideo, Uruguay, December 3-26, 1983. Washington, 1934. 
346 pp. 

The action taken by the conference on matters of particular interest to labor 

was summarized in the Monthly Labor Review for October 1934 (p. 923). 


— The immigration work of the Department of State and its consular officers. 
Revised to July 1, 19385. Washington, 1935. 66 pp. 
For the 4 years July 1, 1930, to June 30, 1934, a period of abnormal depression 
in the United States, consular officers examined 799,149 aliens and withheld 
immigration visas from 401,564 persons who applied for them. 


—— Department of the Interior. Division of Subsistence Homesteads. Bulletin 
No. 6: Information concerning constructing and inspecting the construction of 
the project. Wesshington, 19384. 9 pp., charts, forms. (Mimeographed.) 

Intended for the use of persons responsible for the inspection and construction 
work at subsistence-homesteads projects. 


—— -—— Office of Education. Division of Vocational Education. Digest of 
annual reports of State boards for vocational education, fiscal ‘oy ended June 

80, 1984. Washington, 19385. 77 pp., charts. (Mimeographed.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 


—— Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Division of Research, Statistics, 
and Finance. Average monthly earnings of rural relief and nonrelief house- 
holds whose heads were not farm operators, October 1923, 1928, 1933. Wash- 
ington, 1985. 7 pp., charts. (Mimeographed.) 
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Unitep States.—Federal Trade Commission. Annual report, for the fiscal 
ended June 30, 1984. Washington, 1934. 151 pp. 
Among the special inquiries made or completed by the Federal Trade Coy 
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sion during the year, and discussed briefly in the report, were those of salari.. 
corporation officers and directors, the N. R. A. code for the steel indus; 
gasoline prices, chain stores, price bases, and the sale and distribution of jj 


and other dairy products. 





1931, 19382, 1983, and 19384. Washington, 1934. 365 pp. 
National Resources Board. A report on national planning and public | 





in relation to natural resources and including land use and water resources, i 
findings and recommendations. Washington, 1934. 455 pp., maps, char 


allus. 
Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Public Health Bulleti; 





215: Skin hazards in American industry. Washington, 1934. 64 pp., i! 
This report, by different authors, deals with dermatitis in eight industric 
rubber, oil refining, synthetic dye manufacturing, candy making, perfume, linsee: 


oil, and insecticide manufacturing, and among silk throwsters. 





and others. ashington, 19384. 35 pp. 





Official—Foreign Countries 


Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Safety. A statistical ana); 
of carriers’ monthly hours of service reports covering all railroads which repo: 
during the year ended June 30, 1934, instances tn which employees we, 
duty for periods other than those provided by the Federal Hours of Service .4, 
together with a comparative summary covering the years ended June 30, 13 


Public Health Bulletin No. 216: The potential problems of indus! 
hygiene in a typical industrial area in the United States, by J. J. Bloom! 


ial 
eld 





Bupapest (HunGARy).—Statisztikai Hivatala. A székesfévdros multja és jelen: 


grafikus dbrézolasban. Budapest, 1933. 201 pp., maps, charts. 


A graphic review of developments in Budapest, the capital city of Hungary, 
during the last 60 years (1873 to 1933), including housing, publie works, pric: 
wages, cost of living, employment service, unemployment, public sick: 


jnsurance funds, welfare work, etc. 


Curize.—Direccién General de Estadistica. Estadistica anual de finanzas, ban 


y casas sociales, afio 1931. Santiago, 1935. 72 pp. 


Statistics are given on government social insurance for laborers and ot/icr 
classes of private and public employees in 1931. The benefits provided inclii ‘ec 
insurance against accidents and invalidity and retirement and old-age pensi 


DenMarRK.—Invalideforsikringsraadet. Beretning for aaret 1938. Copenhagen. 


1935. 184 pp., charts. 


Report on the activities of the invalidity insurance funds in Denmark duri: 


1933. Includes English translations of the table heads and a summary of 
‘social reform” act in English. 


4 


Great Britrain.—Board of Trade. Statistical abstract for the United Kingdo 


for each of the 15 years 1913 and 1920 to 1933. London, 1935. 416 »)). 


(Cmd. 4801.) 


The subjects of particular interest to labor covered in the volume inclu ‘ec 
health insurance, old-age pensions, unemployment and unemployment insuran ’, 
and 


trade unions, industrial disputes, cost of living, wages, industrial accidents, 
workmen’s compensation. 





Department of Overseas Trade. Economic conditions in British Mala 


to December 20, 1934. Report by A. Hartland, officer in charge, His Majest 


Trade Commissioner’s Office, Singapore. London, 1935. 66 pp. 


—— Home Office. Statistics of compensation and proceedings under the Wo:- 


men’s Compensation Acts and the Employer's Liability Act, 1880, in Gre« 


Britain during the year 1933. London, 1935. 32 pp. (Cmd. 4784.) 


—— Medical Research Council. Special Report Series, No. 199: Physic: 


methods for the estimation of the dust hazard in industry, by H. L. Green a: 


H. H. Watson. London, 1935. 56 pp., diagrams, illus. 


The report presents the results of tests of different types of dust-sampli) « 


apparatus, with special reference to the exposure of stonemasons to dust. 
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Great Britain.—Ministry of Labor. Report for the year 1934. London, 1936. 
142 pp., charts. (Cmd. 4861.) 


_—_— Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Treaty Series No. 27 (1934): Inter- 
national agreement relating to statistics of causes of death with protocol of 
signature. London, 1934. 25 pp. (Cmd. 4716.) 

This agreement, which was signed June 19, 1934, by 22 countries, contains 
the ‘intermediate’? nomenclature recommended in Paris in 1929 by an inter- 
national commission. The signatories agree to compile and publish statistics 
of the causes of death according to this uniform nomenclature, or, if they are 
given in greater detail, so to arrange them that they can be reduced to the mini- 
mum nomenclature. 


GreaTER SHANGHAI (CuINA).—Bureau of Social Affairs. Standard of living of 
Shanghai laborers. Shanghai, 1934. In Chinese and English; English 
section, 85 pp. 

An elaborate study of the income and expenditures of 305 families in Shanghai, 

April 1929 to March 1930. 


Japan.—Department of Communications. Bureau of Post Office Life Insurance. 

Annual report, for the fiscal year 1933-34. Tokyo, [19847]. 236 pp., charts. 

Data on Japanese post-office life insurance and annuities were published in 
the March 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 666). 


NETHERLANDS.— Departement van Sociale Zaken. Jaarverslag der inspectie van 
den havenarbeid over 19383. Hague, 1934. 44 pp. 
Annual report on harbor labor inspection in the Netherlands for the year 
1933. Hygienic conditions, working hours, Sunday and overtime work, and 
accidents are among the subjects covered. 


—— Rijksverzekeringsbank. Wetenschappelijke balans van het ongevallenfonds 
op 81 December 1932. Amsterdam, 1984. 2 vols. 

Report on the industrial-accident-insurance funds in the Netherlands up to 
the end of 1932. The first volume gives a historical review covering legislation, 
and organization of administrative offices and their activities, while the second 
volume contains statistical data on contributions, benefits, and other financial 
transactions of the accident-insurance system. 


New ZBaLAND.—Census and Statistics Office. Statistical report on prices, wage 
rates and hours of labor, unemployment, industrial accidents, building societies, 
etc., for the year 1933, with a statistical summary of the Dominion from 1888 to 
19388. Wellington, 1934. 92 pp. 


Norway.—Rikstrygdeverket. Syketrygden for dret 1988. Oslo, 1985. 78 pp. 


= report of the activities of the sickness-insurance funds in Norway dur- 
ing 1933. 


Soviet Unton (U. 8. 8. R.).—State Planning Commission. People’s economic 
plan for 1935. Moscow, 1935. 263 pp. (In Russian.) 

Description of the economic plan for 1935, as a part of the second five-year 
plan in the Soviet Union, including data on output per worker by industries and 
occupations, number of workers employed, cost of production, production and 
turn-over of public feeding organizations, and other features of the plan directly 
affecting labor. 


— = ‘ a second five-year plan (1933-37). Moscow, 19384. 2 vols. (In 
ussian. 

Fundamental principles, figures, and interpretation of the second five-year plan 
(1933-37) in the Soviet Union. Information is given on provisions concerning 
productivity of labor (output per worker), housing, wages, education and train- 
ing of workers, care for health of the workers, protection of labor, and other im- 
provements in the condition of wage earners. Volume I covers the plan in general, 
applicable to the entire Union; volume II describes the plan as applied to various 
Republies, Provinces, and districts. 


—— Central Office of the People’s Economic Accountancy. Labor in the 
U.S. 8. R., 1988. Year book. Moscow, 1935. 141 pp. (In Russian.) 
ny. apna information regarding labor conditions in the Soviet Union during 
1933, data are given on number of workers employed, wages, variations in wages 
in the large-scale industries, utilization of labor and a general production plan 
on the State large-scale farms (kolkhozy). 
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Soviet Union (U. 8S. 8S. R.).—State Planning Commission. Centra] Office 
of the People’s Economic Accountancy. Socialist reconstruction: Statistica) 
year book. Moscow, 1985. 692 pp. (In Russian.) 

This year book contains statistical data on wages and hours, methods of \ age 
payment, number of industrial workers in the position of leader, training anq 

education of workers, etc., in the Soviet Union up to 1925. 


Spain.— Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién Social. Patronato de Politica Socig 
Inmobiliaria del Estado. Memoria correspondiente al ejercicio 1982. Madrid 
[1933 2]. 129 pp., illus. 

A narrative, pictorial, and graphic account of government aid in the solutioy 
of the problem of inexpensive and sanitary housing for workers in Spain through 


1932. 
Unofficial 


Apams, THomas. Outline of town and city planning: A review of past efforts and 
— aims. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1935. 368 pp., plans. 
illus. 

Defines the scope and purpose of city planning and of the preliminary surveys 
which must precede the making of intelligent plans. Endeavors to give a cop- 
nected outline of city planning in different countries and periods both as an art 
and as a movement of policy and to show how change in the scope and art of 
city planning has responded to change in the character and size of cities. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SociaL Science. The Annals, vol. 178: 
Increasing government control in economic life. Philadelphia, March 1935. 
248 pp. 
Discussions of social insurance, relation of government to labor disputes, and 
various other aspects of current policies. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Personnel Series 17: Personnel adminis- 
tration and technological change—a symposium. New York, 20 Vesey Sireet, 
1935. 35 pp. 


— Personnel Series 19: Collective bargaining, by C. R. Dooley, William M. Lei- 
serson, and others. New York, 20 Vesey Street, 1935. 28 pp. 
A panel discussion of collective bargaining at the Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Conference of the American Management Association, Pittsburgh, 
February 6-8, 1935. 


Beckman, R. O. Employee training in wide-spread organizations. New York, 
Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, 1934. 16 pp., diagram. 
(Reprinted from The Personnel Journal, Baltimore, Md., June 1934.) 

According to the author, his survey indicates that many firms have a substantial 
interest in training procedures, but may also suggest the need of specialized and 
sound technical methods. 


A new scale for gauging occupational rank. (Reprinted from The Personnel 
Journal, Baltumore, Md., December 1934, pp. 225-233.) 

Groups the important titles of the United States Census classification into 5 
grades. 


CatTuin, WARREN B. The labor problem in the United States and Great Britain. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 19385. 765 pp. (Revised edition.) 


Comité CenTraL pes HovILLbRes DE France. Rapport présenté a l’assemblée 
générale ordinaire du 22 Mars 1935. Paris, 35 Rue St. Dominique, 1935. 
20 pp. 
The annual report of the French coal mine owners’ organization. It contains 
tables showing coal and lignite production, exports and imports, and average 
daily wages and output per worker. 


ComMissION OF INQuIRY ON PuBLic Service PERSONNEL. Better government 
personnel. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1985. 182 pp. 

After a brief review of the development and present status of appointment and 
training methods in public service—Federal, State, and local—this study presents 
a plea and a plan for ‘‘a new American public personnel program” based upon the 
career service system. 
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Dovetas, Paut H. Controlling depressions. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 1985. 286 pp. 

The course of the depression is traced and the cumulative effects of successive 
stages are emphasized. The idea that a depression cures itself if business enter- 
prise is left free by the government is discountenanced. In connection with the 
discussion of methods of controlling depressions, chapter VI deals with public 
works and chapter XI with wage policy. 


ENGINEERING News-REcorp. Construction costs, 1910-1934. New York, 330 
West 42d Street, 1935. 95 pp., charts. 


HatuswortH, J. Protective legislation for shop and office employees. London, 
George G. Harrap & Co., Lid., 19385. 244 pp. (Revised edition.) 


Heaton, Herspert. The British way to recovery. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1934. 184 pp. 

A discussion of Great Britain’s depression problems and the methods adopted 
to meet them, with a similar brief review regarding Australia and Canada. In 
drawing parallels between the British and the American programs, the main 
thesis is that many of the aspects of reform in the American New Deal were estab- 
lished practices in Great Britain before the depression, hence British recovery was 
not complicated by these social and economic reform measures. 


Hovustine Orricrtats’ YEAR Book, 1935. Chicago, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, 850 East 58th Street, 1935. 72 pp. 
Contains a general review of the activities of the various Federal housing agen- 
cies and State and local agencies as well as of the housing legislation now on the 
books. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING AND Woop Workers. Report on 
activities, 19388. Amsterdam, 1934. 50 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

This first report issued by the secretariat of the International Federation of 
Building and Wood Workers deals rather with economic conditions and measures 
against the depression, with special reference to building and woodworking trades 
in the various countries, than to the organization and activities of the federation 
as such in 1933. 


Jounson, Huau 8S. The Blue Eagle fromeggtoearth. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc., 1935. 459 pp. 
Includes material on labor under the N. R. A. 


Jones, Bassett. Horses and apples: A study of indexnumbers. New York, John 
Day Co., 19384. 123 pp. 


JosepH, SamuEL. History of the Baron de Hirsch Fund: The Americanization of 
the Jewish immigrant. New York, Baron de Hirsch Fund, 1985. 305 pp., 
illus. 

Among the major subjects discussed in this volume are: The Woodbine 

Colony experiment; the Jewish Agricultural Society; the Baron de Hirsch Trade 

School; immigrant aid, probation, and legislation; and Americanization activities. 


KessterR, Henry H. The crippled and the disabled: The rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped in the United States. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. 337 pp. 

A detailed study of the various groups of disabled persons—child cripples; 
industrially, war, and chronically disabled; and blind, deaf, and dumb. 


KLINEBERG, Otto. Negro intelligence and selective migration. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1935. 66 pp., charts. 
Includes a brief review of the more important social factors which have a prob- 
able bearing upon Negro migrations in the United States. 


League Year Book, 1934. Edited by Judith Jackson and Stephen King-Hall. 
London, Ivor Nicholson & Watson, Lid., 1984. 698 pp. 
Includes a section on the International Labor Organization. 


Loucn, Witutram H. High-level consumption, its behavior, its consequences. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 19385. 3465 pp., charts. 
A statistical analysis of family expenditures for the main items of consumption, 


—— of expenditures in the United States, Germany, and Great 
ritain. 


Loyat Leaion or Loacers AND LuMBERMEN. Tabulation of 1934 hourly wage 
rates, West Coast division, logging and lumber manufacturing. Portland, Oreg., 
500 Concord Building, 1934. S pp. (Mimeographed.) 
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MAvLz, Frances. She strives to conquer: Business behavior, opportuniti. 
job requirements for women. New York, Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1935. 


and 


v98 
PP. 


MINNESOTA, UNIVERSITY OF. Employment Stabilization Research Insiit y+. 
Differential occupational ability patterns, by Beatrice Jeanne Dvorak. \fjy. 
neapolis, 1935. 46 pp., charts. 

One of the conclusions reached in this study is that psychological tests alone 
are not sufficient for the making of a complete individual analysis of vocatioya| 
possibilities. 

Mo.uER, HeLten M., Compriter. Democratic collectivism. New York, li. w 
Wilson Co., 1935. 161 pp. (The Reference Shelf, Vol. IX, No. 10.) 

Bibliographies, briefs, and materials for debaters for and against democratic 
collectivism defined as ‘‘an integrated and interdependent society in which the 
economy of individualism is superseded by a cooperative economy based 


pe yn 
popular consent.”’ 


NATIONAL CouNciL OF AMERICAN SHIPBUILDERS. Some pertinent facts conc 
the American merchant marine. New York, 11 Broadway, 1935. 9) 
charts, illus. 


Data on employment, working hours, and wages are included. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, Inc. Study No. 218: Cost 
profits in manufacturing industry, 1914-1933. New York, 247 Park A 
1985. 15 pp., charts. 

Includes data on labor costs. 


— Study No. 214: The thirty-hour week. lew York, 247 Park Avenue, 1935 

23 pp., charts. 

Discusses the effects of the 30-hour week on costs of production and on prices, 
and the effects of increased costs. 


— Study No. 215: Vacations with pay for wage earners. New York, 247 Park 
Avenue, 1935. 35 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Ling 


—— Unemployment insurance—lessons from British experience. New Yor! 
Park Avenue, 1934. 30 pp., charts. 


Onro State University. Engineering Experiment Station. Bulletin No. s°: 
Effect of quality and intensity of light on visual performance, by K. Y. Tung. 
Columbus, 1934. 20 pp., diagrams, illus. 

The report gives the results of tests of visual performance under day|ight, 
incandescent, and mercury vapor illumination, and their mixtures, and variation 
of visual performance with different levels of daylight illumination. 


Pattrerson, S. Howarp. Social aspects of industry: A survey of labor problems 
and causes of industrial unrest. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 
1935. 578 pp., charts. 

The material in this book is presented under six genera] heads: The background 
of labor problems; Problems of income; Human conservation and labor legislativn; 
Collective bargaining and labor organizations; The approach of the emplovcr; 
Programs of reconstruction. 


PoLtuakK FouUNDATION FoR Economic Resgarcnu. State regulation of install) 1! 
selling and financing, by Lebaron R. Foster. Newton, Mass., (1985?). 39 ))). 
(Pollak debate handbooks, Pollak pamphlet 30.) 

According to the author, consumers owed at the time this report was prepare‘ 
about $2,000,000,000 of installment debts. Approximately 7 out of every |! 
new or used automobiles are bought on the inst ent plan, about 9 out of every 
10 refrigerators, and at least 50 percent of the larger household appliances. In 
fact, the majority of nearly all high-priced articles going directly into consump- 
tion are purchased ‘‘on time.” 


PRINCETON University. Industrial Relations Section. Recent trends in vaca(:on 
policies for wage earners, by Eleanor Davis. Princeton, N. J., 19385. 23 )p. 
(Mimeographed.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 


RapHaE.t, Mrs. W. SprenMan, AND Oruers. Industrial psychology applied (0 
the office. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1934. 90 pp. 

Three lectures dealing with the selection and training of office workers «11 

efficiency and work incentives in clerical occupations. 
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RaUTENSTRAUCH, WALTER. Who gets the money? How the people’s income 
is distributed. New York, Harper & Bros., 1934. 99 pp., charts. 


peep, Exuery F. Federal transient program—an evaluative survey, May to July 
1934. New York, Committee on Care of Transient and Homeless, 1270 
Sitth Avenue, [19347]. 143 pp. 

A study undertaken to ascertain the facts concerning the status of the Federal 
transient program, to determine and evaluate its trends of development, to 
ascertain its weaknesses and strengths, and to make recommendations concerning 
its future development. 

The report contains recommendations by the Committee on Care of Transient 
and Homeless, of the National Social Work Council. 


RopBins, LioneL. The great depression. London, Macmillan & Co., 1934. 
238 pp. 
A discussion of American and British aspects of the world depression, with 
analysis of ‘‘conditions of recovery’’ based on the assumption of a qualified 
\gissez-faire policy. 


ScHUMPETER, JosEPH A. The theory of economic development: An inquiry into 
profits, capital, credit, interest, and the business cycle. Cambridge, Mass., 
ayT) University Press, 1934. 255 pp. (Harvard Economic Studies, vol. 
XLVI. 


Soctan WorK YEAR Book, 1935. A description of organized activities in social 
work and in related fields. Edited by Fred S. Hall. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 180 East 22d Street, 1935. 698 pp. 


SpenceR, Wiut1AM H. Collective bargaining under section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1935. 89 pp., 
chart. (Studies in Business Administration, School of Business, University 
of Chicago, vol. 5, no. 3.) 


SroLBERG, BENJAMIN, AND VINTON, WARREN Jay. The economic consequences 
of the New Deal. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935. 85 pp. 


Union Suisse pes Socrétrés pe Consommation (U.S. C.), Bale. Rapports et 
comptes sur l’activité des organes de l'Union en 1934. Basel, Swiizerland, 
1935. 110 pp. 

Annual report of the Swiss Union of Consumers’ Cooperative Societies, 

covering 1934. 


Vernon, H. M. The shorter working week, with special reference to the two-shift 
system. London, George Routledge & Sons, Lid., 1934. 201 pp. 

As noted in the title of the book, the emphasis is on the two-shift system of 
operation. One chapter is devoted to the opinions of workers and others on the 
system. There are also chapters on reasons for a reduction in hours of work, 
rationalization, and the weekly hours now worked in various industries, occupa- 
tions, and countries. 


WarrREN, GeorGe F., AND PEARSON, FraNK A. Gold and prices. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1985. 475 pp., charts. 


WetFrare Councit or New York City. Research Bureau. Social settlements 
in New York City, their activities, policies, and administration, by Albert 
J. Kennedy, Kathryn Farra, and associates. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1935. 599 pp., maps, illus. 
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List of Bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The following is a list of all builetins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics published since 
July 1912, except that in the case of bulletins giving the results of periodic surveys of the 
Bureau only the latest bulletin on any one subject is here listed. 

A complete list of the reports and bulletins issued prior to July 1912, as well as the bulle- 
tins published since that date, will be furnished on application. Bulletins marked thus (*) 
are out of print. 


Collective agreements 


*No. 191. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. [1916.] 

*No. 198. Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. [1916.] 

No. 341. Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New York City. [1923.] 
*No. 402. Collective bargaining by actors. [1926.] 

No. 468. Trade agreements, 1927. 


Conciliation and arbitration (including strikes and lockouts) 


*No. 124. Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. [1913.] 
*No. 133. Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. ([1913.] 
No. 139. Michigan copper district strike. [1914.] 
*No. 144. Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. [1914.] 
*No. 145. “aa” arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
No. 233. Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. [1918.] 
. Joint industrial councils in Great Britain. [1919.] 
. History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 
. National War Labor Board: History of its formation and activities, ete. [1921.] 
. 303. Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. [1922.] 
{o. 481. Joint industrial control in the book and job printing industry. [1928.] 


*No. 313. Consumers’ ccoperative societies in the United States in 1920. 

*No. 314. Cooperative credit societies (credit unions) in America and in foreign countries. [1922.] 

*No. 437. Cooperative movement in the United States in 1925 (other than agricultural). 

*No. 531. Consumers’, credit, and productive cooperative societies, 1929. 

No. 598. Organization and management of consumers’ cooperative associations and clubs (with 
model oan. [1934.] 

No. 606. Organization and management of cooperative gasoline and oil associations (with model 

bylaws). [1934.] 


No. 608. rm and management of cooperative housing associations (with model bylaws). 
1934. 


Employment and unemployment 


*No. 109. Statistics of unemplo nt and the work of employment offices [in the United States]. [1913.] 
. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. [1915.] 
. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. [1915.] 
. Unemployment in the United States. [1916.] ; 
: —~\- __ of Employment Managers’ Conference, held at Minneapolis, Minn., January 19 
an , 1916. 
. Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association of Boston, Mass., 
held May 10, 1916. 
. The Bri system of labor exchanges. [1916.] 
. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 1917. 
. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. [1918.] 
. Public employment offices in the United States. [1918.] . 
. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., May 9-11, 1918. 
. Industrial ey may me A statistical study of its extent and causes. [1922.] 
Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925. 
Report of the Advisory Committee on Employment Statistics. [1931.] 
Unemployment-benefit plans in the United States and unemployment insurance in foreign 
countries. [1931.] 
. Fluctuation in employment in Ohio, 1914 to 1929. : 
. 555. Social and economic character of unemployment in Philadelphia, April 1930. 
No. 610. Revised indexes of factory employment and pay rolls, 1919 to 1933. 
No. 611. Unemployment insurance and reserves in the United States: A selected list of recent 
references. [1935.] 


Housing 

*No. 158. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. [1914.] 
No. 263. Housing by employers in the United States. [1920.] 
No. 295. Building operations in representative cities, 1920. 
No. 545. Building permits in the principal cities of the United States [1921] to 1930. 
No. 608. | and management of cooperative housing associations (with model bylaws). 

1934. 
(1) 
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*No. 


. 590. La’ 
. 592. 
596. Laws relating to prison labor in the United States, as of July 1, 1933. 
603. Comparative digest of labor legislation for the States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Sout) 


609. D 


Industrial accidents and hygiene (including occupational diseases and poisons) 
104. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain-enameled sanitary wa, 


No. 120. 
*No. 127. 
*No. 141. 
*No. 157. 
*No. 165. 
*No. 179. 
*No. 188. 


. 201. 


*No. 209. 
. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. [1917] 

. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. [1917. 

. Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. [1917.] 

- Mortality from respiratory in dusty trades (inorganic —. [1918.} 

. The safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917 

. Effects of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. [1918 } 

. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munitio 


Industrial relations and labor conditions 
*No. 
*No. 


237. 
340. 


. 349. 
*No. 


361. 


0. 380. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


383. 
334. 
399. 
483. 
534. 


Labor laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor) 
. 211. 


ue 


. 321. 


e8 


. 370. 
. 408. 
. 581. 
. 583. 


Labor laws of foreign countries 
*No. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. (1.14) 
Labor legislation of Uruguay. [1929. 
No. 510. Labor legislation of tina. [1 


5 
No. 529. Workmen’s com n n of the Latin American countries. [1930.] 
No. 549. Labor legislation 


No. 554. Labor of 1931 
0. pao of Evenmmes. f J] 


No. 494. 


. Labor legislation 
No. 569. Labor legislation of Mexico. [1932.] 


. Preventable death in the cotton-manufacturing industry. [1919.] 
. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. [1919.] 
. Anthrax as an occupational disease. [1920. 

. Standardization of industrial accident statistics. [1920.] 


. Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. [1921] 
. Carbon monoxide poisoning. 


[1921.] 
. The problem of dust phthisis in the granite stone industry. [1922.] 
. Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel ~~ 1910-1919 
. Survey of hygienic conditions in the printing trades. [1925.1 
. Phosphorus necrosis in the manufacture of fireworks and in the preparation of | 


. Health sedan of the printing trades, 1922 to 1925. 
. Proceedings of the Ind Accident Prevention Conference, held at Washington, p 


. A new test for industrial lead poisoning. [1928. | 

. Settlement for accidents to American seamen. [1928.] 

. Deaths from lead poisoning, 1925-1927. 

. Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States to the end of 1927. 

. Causes of death, by occupation. [1930.] 

. Occupation hazards and diagnostic signs: A guide to impairments to be looked for wzard 


. Discussions of industrial accidents and diseases at the 1933 meeting of the Inter: 


{1912.]} 
Hygiene of the ters’ trade. [1913.] 
po to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of — [1913.] 


poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. [1914. 
Industrial accident statistics. [1915.] 


Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. [1914.] 
Industrial — used in the rubber industry. [1915.] 
te of — ee committee on the danger in the use of lead in th. 


meet of the a on statistics and compensation insurance costs of the Internatio, 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [1916.} “onal 
Hygiene of the printing trades. [1917.] 


Committee. [1919.] QD Workerg’ 


(1926. ] iii. 


July 14-16, 1926. 


ous occupations. (Revision of Bul. No. 306.) [1933.] 


nal 


Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Chicago, Ill 


Industrial unrest in Great Britain. [1917.] 

Chinese migrations, with s reference to labor conditions. [1923.] 

Industrial relations in the West Coast lumber industry. [1923.] 

Labor relations in the Fairmont (W. Va.) bituminous-coal field. [1924.] 

Postwar labor conditions in Germany. [1925.] 

Works council movement in Germany. [1925.] 

Labor conditions in the shoe industry in Massachusetts, 1920-1924. 

Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the United States. (1925. 
Conditions in the shoe industry in Haverhill, Mass., 1 

Labor conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-1930. 


Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. [1917.] 
Wage-payment legislation in the United States. [1917.] 
Minimum-wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.] 
Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional. [1922.] 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. [1923. 
Laws provi for bureaus of labor statistics, ete. [1923.] 
Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. [1925.] 
Laws relating to — of wages. [1926 
Laws many to Ag es hem agencies in the United States, as of ee 
Proceedings of Conference for Labor Legislation, held a 

BR 14 and 15, 1934. 


bor legislation, 1931 and 1932. 
Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1931 and 1932. 


Carolina, Tennessee. [1933.] 
iscussions of labor laws and their administration at the 1933 convention of the Association 
of Governmental! Officials in Industry of the United States and Canada, Chicago, [\). 


ot Veneuuele {i901 1.) 
[1931.} 
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organizations 
No. 342. International Seamen’s Union of America: A study of its history and problems. {1923. 
No. 461. Se in Chile. [1928. 
*No. 465. activities of American unions. [1928.] 
*No. 506. Handbook of American trade unions: 1929 edition. 


jmum wage 

‘No. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. [1915.} 
‘No. 176. Effect of ae ey eg determinations in Oregon. [1915.] 

*No. 285. Minimum-wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.] 
No. 467. Minimum-wage legislation in yarious countries. [1928.] 


old-age care, pensions, and insurance 
*No. 386. Cost of American almshouses. [1925.] 
*No. 465. Beneficial activities of American trade unions. [1928.] 
No. 477. Public-service retirement systems, United States, Canada, and Europe. [1929.] 
*No, 489. Care of aged ns in United States. [1929.] 
No. 505. Hee at J of homes for the in the United States. [1929.] 
*No. 561. Public old-age pensions and ce in the United States and in foreign countries. [1932.] 


Prison labor 
No. 372. Convict labor in 1923. ; 
No. 595. Prison labor in the United States, 1932. 
No. 596. Laws relating to prison labor in the United States, as of July 1, 1933. 


proceedings of annual conventions of the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials 
‘No. 266. Seventh, Seattle, Wash., July 12-15, 1920. 
No. 307. Eighth, New Orleans, La., May 2-6, 1921. 
*No. 323. Ninth, Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1922. 
*No. 352. Tenth, Richmond, Va., May 1-4, 1923. 
*No. 389. Eleventh, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 
*No. 411. Twelfth, Salt e City, Utah, August 13-15, 1925. 
*No. 429. Thirteenth, Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. 
455. Fourteenth, Paterson, N.J., May 31 to June 3, 1927. 
No. 480. Fifteenth, New Orleans, La., May 21-24, 1928. 
No. 508. Sixteenth, Toronto, Canada, June 4-7, 1929. 
No. 530. Seventeenth, Louisville, Ky., May 20-23, 1930. 
No. 563. Eighteenth, Boston, Mass., May 18-22, 1931. 
{o. 609. Nineteenth, Chicago, Ill., September 14-15, 1933. 


proceedings of annual meetings of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions 
No. 210. Third, Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. 
*No. 248. Fourth, Boston, Mass., August 21-25, 1917. 
No. 264. Fifth, Madison, Wis., September 24-27, 1918. 
*No. 273. Sixth, Toronto, Canada, a 23-26, 1919. 
No. 281. Seventh, San Francisco, Calif., September 20-24, 1920. 
No. 304. Eighth, Chicago, Ill., September 19-23, 1921. 
No. 333. Ninth, Baltimore, Md., October 9-13, 1922. 
‘No. 359. Tenth, St. Paul, Minn., September 24-26, 1923. 
No. 385. Eleventh, Halifax, Nova Scotia, August 26-28, 1924. 
No. 395. Index to proceedings, 1914-1924. 
‘9. 406. Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17-20, 1925. 
. Thirteenth, Hartford, Conn., September 14-17, 1926. 
. Fourteenth, Atlanta, Ga., September 27-29, 1927. 
. Fifteenth, Paterson, N.J., September 11-14, 1928. 
. Sixteenth, Buffalo, N. Y.,’ October 8-11, 1929. 
. Seventeenth, Wilmington, Del., September 22-26, 1930. 
. Eighteenth, Richmond, Va., October 5-8, 1931. 
. Nineteenth, Columbus, Ohio, September 26-29, 1932. 
. Twentieth, Chicago, Ill., September 11-14, 1933. 


Proceedings of annual meetings of the International Association of Public Employment Services 


*No. 192. First, Chicago, December 19 and 20, 1913; second, Indianapolis, September 24 and 25, 1914; 
third, Detroit, July 1 and 2, 1915. 
. 220. Fourth, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 
to. 311. Ninth, Buffalo, N. Y., September 7-9, 1921. 
. 337. Tenth, Washington, D. C., September 11-13, 1922. 
. 355. Eleventh, Toronto, Canada, Se ber 4-7, 1923. 
: 400. Twelfth, Chicago, [ll., May 19-23, 1924. 
. 414. Thirteenth, Rochester, N. Y., September 15-17, 1925. 
No. 478. Fifteenth, Detroit, Mich., October 25-28, 1927. 
‘o. 501. Sixteenth, Cleveland, Ohio, September 18-21, 1928. 
. 538. Seventeenth, Philadelphia, Pa., September 24-27, 1929; eighteenth, Toronto, Canada, Sep- 
tember 9-12, 1930. 


Productivity of labor and technological unemployment 
No. 356. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.] 
No. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 
No. 407. a of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. 


.] 
*No. 412. hours, and productivity in the industry, 1925. 
No. 441, Productivity of labor in the glass industry. (1927,] 
No. 474, Productivity of labor in merchant blast furnaces. [1928.] 
No. 475. Productivity of labor in atte we . [1929.] 
No. 550. C handling and longshore labor conditions. [1932.] 
No. 574. T changes and employment in the United States Postal Service. [1932.] 
No. 585. Labor productivity in the automobile-tire industry. [1933.] 
No. 593. Technologica] changes and employment in the electric-lamp industry. [1933.] 
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Retail prices and cost of living 


*No. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. [1913.] 
*No. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. [1913.]} 
*No. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. [1914. 
*No. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. [1915. 
No. 357. Cost of living in the United States. [1924. 
No. 369. The use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. [1925.] 
No. 495. Retail prices, 1890 to 1928. 





Safety codes 
*No. 336. Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. *No. 1 
No. 350. Rules eveereing the approval of headlighting ddVices for motor vehicles. ‘No. 1 
*No. 351. Safety code for the construction, care, and use of ladders. ‘No. 1 
*No. 375. Safety code for laundry machinery and operations. ‘No. 1 
*No. 382. Code of lighting school buildings. ‘No. 1 
No. 410. Safety e for paper and pulp mills. < 
*No. 430. Safety code for power presses and foot and hand presses. ‘No. 1 
No. 447. Safety code for rubber mills and calenders. 
No. 451. Safety code for forging and hot-metal stamping. ‘No. ] 
No. 463. a for mechanical power-transmission apparatus—first revision. *No. | 
No. 509. Textile safety code. *No. | 
No. 512. Code for identification of gas-mask canisters. No. 
No. 519. Safety code for woodworking plants, as revised 1930. ‘No. 
No. 527. Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels, as revised 1930. ‘No. 
No. 556. Code of lighting: Factories, mills, and other work places. (Revision of 1930.) - 
No. 562. Safety codes for the prevention of dust explosions. *No. 
Vocational and workers’ education 1 
*No. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. [1915.] No. 
*No. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. [1915.] 
*No. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, Minn. [1917.] work of 
*No. 271. Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States. [1920.) No 
No. 459. Apprenticeship in building construction. [1928.1] *No. 
Wages and hours of labor N 
*No. 146. Wages and peg | of em amt and standardization of piece rates in the dress an) No 
waist industry of New York City. [1914.] 
*No. 147. Wages and eoeneny ot employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. [1914.) Workmé 
*No. 161. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 1913. — 
*No. 163. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad cars, 1907 to 1913. *No 
*No. 190. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 1914. *Ne 
*No. 204. Street-railway employment in the United States. [1917.] Ne 
*No. 225. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 1915. Ni 
*No. 265. Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. *Ni 
*No. 297. Wages and hours of labor in the petroleum industry, 1920. “Ni 
No. 356. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.} . 
No. 358. Wages and hours of labor in the automobile-tire industry, 1923. *N 
No. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. N 
No. 365. Wages and hours of labor in the paper and pulp industry, 1923. N 
No. 407. ns cost of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board in Justry, . 
*No. 412. Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. N 
No. 416. Hours and earnings in an te and bituminous-coal mining, 1922 and 1924. 
No. 484. Wages and hours of labor of common street laborers, 1928. N 
*No. 502. Wages and hours of labor in the motor-vehicle ——y § 1928. 
No. 514. Pennsylvania Railroad wage data. From Report of Joint Fact Finding Committee in Misce 
wage tiations in 1927. *) 
No. 523. Wages and hours in the manufacture of airplanes and aircraft engines, 1929. 
No. 525. Wages and hours of labor in the Portland cement industry, 1929. ? 
No. 532. Wages and hours of labor in the cigarette-manufacturing industry, 1930. *} 
No. 534. Labor conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-1930. ] 
No. 539. Wages and hours of labor in cotiton-goods manufacturing, 1910 to 1930. ¢] 
No. 547. Wages and hours of labor in the cane-s refining industry, 1930. 
No. 567. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1931. bd 
No. 568. Wages and hours of labor in the manufacture of silk and rayon goods, 1931. | 
No. 570. Wages and hours of labor in foundries and machine shops, 1931. 
No. 571. Wages and hours of labor in the furniture industry, 1910 to 1931. 
No. 573. Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mining, 1924 to 1931. . 
No. 575. Wages and hours of labor in air transportation, 1931. 
No. 576. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat- g industry, 1931. 


No. 578. Wages and hours of labor in line-filling stations and motor-vehicle repair garages, 1/31. 
No. 579. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1910 to 1932. 
No. 580. Wages and hours of labor in the baking indus —bread and cake departments, 1931. 
No. 584. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1932. 
No. 586. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry, 1932. 
No. 587. Wages and hours of labor in the rayon and other synthetic yarn manufacturing, 1932. 
No. 588. Wages and hours of labor in the dyeing and finishing of textiles, 1932. 
No. 589. Wages and hours of labor in the leather industry, 1932. 
No. 591. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1932. 
No. 594. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1932. 
No. 600. Union scales of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1933. 
No. 601. Wages and hours of labor in bituminous-coal mining, 1933. 
No. 604. History of ——_ in the United States from colo times to 1928. Revision of Bulletio 
No. 499, with supplement, 1929-33. 
Welfare work 


*No. 123. Employers’ welfare work. [1913.] 
No. 222. W work in British munition factories. [1917.] 

*No. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. [1919.] 
No. 458. Health and recreation activities in industrial establishments, 1926. 
No. 565. Park recreation areas in the United States, 1930. 


[tv] 





wholesale prices 
‘No. 284. Index numbers of wholesale petene in the United States —_ pp facies countries. [1921.] 
*No. 453. Revised index numbers of wholesale prices, 1923 to July 1 
No. 572. Wholesale prices, 1931. 


yomen and children in industry 


*No. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women in selected industries 
in the District of Columbia. [1913.] 


*No. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. [1913.] 

*No. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and Fe pone _ 

*No. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wiscons pots. 

*No. 122. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. 

*No. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Tadia —y —_- establishments 
and garment factories. [1914.] 


: Tid of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in the United States. 


. Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. [1915.] 

. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. [1915. 

. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of Boston, Mass. [1916.] 

. Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. [1916.] 

. Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. [1917.] 

. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of industrial employ- 
ment of women and children. [1917. 

. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. [1917.] 

. Women in the lead industries. [1919.] 

. Minimum-wage legislation in various countries. [1928.] 

. Labor conditions of women and children in Japan. [1931.] 


Work of Federal and State departments of labor 


No. 319. The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its history, activities, and organization. [1922.] 
*No. 326. M — of procuring and computing statistical information of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
1 
No. 479. Activities and functions of a State department of labor. [1928.] 
No. 599. What are labor statistics for? [1933.] 


Workmen’s insurance and compensation (including laws relating thereto) 
*No. 101. Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. [1912.] 

. British National Insurance Act, 1911. 

. Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. [1912.] 

. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. [ .) 

. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. [1914.] 

. Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Washington, D. C., December 5-9, 1916. 

. Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 1917 and 1918. 

. Comparison of workmen’s compensation insurance and administration. [1922.] 

. National health insurance in Great Britain, 1911 to 1921. 

’ Comparison of workmen’s com tion laws of the United States, as of January 1, 1925. 

. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada, as of July 1, 1926. 

. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and Canada, as of January 1, 1929. 
(With text of legislation enacted in 1927 and 1928.) 

. Workmen’s compensation legislation of the Latin American countries. [1930.] 


Miscellaneous series 
*No. 174. Su ee nee of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up to 


No. 208. Profit PD ao in the United States. [1916.] 
No. 242. Food situation in central Europe, 1917. 
. International labor legislation and the society of nations. [1919.] 
. Historical survey of international action affecting labor. [1920. J 
. Mutual relief associations omens Government employees in W 
. Humanity in government. 
. Growth of legal-aid work in the United States. [1926.] 
. Family allowances in foreign countries. [1926.] 
. Personnel research agencies: 1930 edition 
. Handbook of labor statistics: 1931 edition. 
. What are labor statistics for? [1933.] 
. Labor through the century, 1833-1933. (Revised.) 
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ashington, D. C. [1921.] 
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